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ANECDOTES,  PLEASANTRIES,  FARM  CALENDAR  EACH  MONTH,  FAMOUS  “MAUNDEVILLE”  WOODCUTS 


The  159th  Continuous  Year  of  Publication 


THIS  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  ROBT.  B.  THOMAS  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  FIRST  ISSUED  IN  1792  FOR  THE  YEAR  1793. 


WONDERING 

about  the  weather? 

•  •  • 

When  in  Boston 
do  as  Bostonians  do »• 

Look  to  the  tower  of  the  John 
Hancock;  for  miles  around  you 
can  tell  the  weather  at  a  glance. 


WONDERING 

about  the  future? 

For  Personal  Security  in  a 
practical  way,  look  to  the 
friendly  John  Hancock  Agent. 


company 


MUTUA 


fLIFB  INSURANCE 

BOSTON.  MAS5A  CB USITTS 


•  FOR  YOUR  KEY  to  weather 
lights,  drop  in  to  Hancock 
Lobby  or  write  to  John  Han* 
cock  FA-1,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
ask  any  John  Hancock  Agent. 
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Number  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Nine 


THE 

(OLD) 

FARMER’S  ALMANACK, 

CALCULATED  ON  A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  PLAN 
FOR  THE  TEAR  OF  OUR  LORD 

1951 

Being  3rd  alter  Bissextile  or  Leap  Year,  and  (until  July  4) 

175th  year  of  American  Independence 

Fitted  for  Boston,  and  the  New  England  States,  with  Special  Correc¬ 
tions  and  Calculations  to  Answer  for  all  the  United  States. 

Containing,  besides  the  large  number  of  Astronomical  Calculations 
and  the  Farmer’s  Calendar  for  every  month 
in  the  year,  a  variety  of 

NEW,  USEFUL,  AND  ENTERTAINING  MATTER. 

Established  in  1793 

BY  ROBERT  B.  TIIOUIAS. 


Alas!  how  swift  the  moments  fl.vl  how  flash  the  years  along! 

Scarce  here,  yet  gone  already  by! — the  burden  of  a  song! 

See  Childhood,  Youth,  and  Manhood  pass, — and  Age  with  furrowed  brow! 
Time  was!  Time  shall  be!  But  alas! — where,  where,  in  time  ts  now? 

John  Q.  Adams— from  the  1851  Old  Farmer's  Almanac. 

Copyright,  1950,  By 

ROBERT  HAYNES,  MRS.  ALTON  P.  SWAN, 

DR.  EUGENE  L.  SWAN 
Cover  T.M.  Registered  in  U.S. 

Published  by:  Patent  Office.  Sold  By: 

YANKEE,"  INC.  THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO. 

DUBLIN,  N.  H.  AND  BRANCHES 

Please,  address  all  correspondence  to  Yankee,  Inc.,  Dublin,  N.  H. 
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TO  PATRONS  &  CORRESPONDENTS 


Herewith  is  the  159th  consecutive  annual  edition  of  The  Old 
Parmer’s  Almanac.  It  is  for  the  year  1951,  covers  Atomic  Year  6, 
and  portrays,  despite  man’s  confusions  and  troubles,  how  the  uni¬ 
verse  continues  in  certain,  predictable  fashion  to  maintain  its  har¬ 
monious  rhythms.  This  observation  in  itself  should  be  sufficient  hope 
to  the  courageous  that  the  good  life  is  more  than  mere  promise. 
There  are  signs  also  on  earth  that  we  may  be  emerging  from  years 
of  scientific  and  psychoanalytical  despair  during  which  the  world 
has  been  seen  as  torn  and  decadent.  The  age  of  the  material  realist, 
the  agnostic,  the  scoffer  has  ended  and  in  its  place  has  come  that 
of  the  mystic  and  the  seer.  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  who  needs  no 
introduction  as  the  world’s  greatest  present  day  scientist,  has  ably 
dissolved  our  misconceptions  of  a  material  universe  and  turned  us  to 
new  fields  in  outer  space  where  rebirth  is  possible. 

The  steadfastness  with  which  we  bind  with  fetters  of  love,  faith, 
charity  these  tiny  invisible  infinitesimal  parts  of  our  Rebirth  and 
Being  is  in  large  part  but  our  insistence  upon  freedom  to  hear  and 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Doubt  not  even  for  one  moment 
the  glory  of  God,  of  America,  of  your  fellow  being,  of  thyself. 
Assert  this  glory  in  the  face  of  all  those  who  would  destroy  it. 
It  is  only  in  our  weakened  faith,  in  our  doubts,  that  the  shadows 
exist  in  which  Communism  dares  hide.  Profess  the  American  way 
in  thought  and  in  deed  .  .  .  there  is  no  time  left  for  intellectual, 
or  other,  dallying  with  the  Marxian  (so  called  liberal)  concepts 
which  were  dead  long  before  the  present  enlightened  age  of  the 
mystical — of  the  acknowledged  mystery  of  Creation — began. 

In  this  issue,  David  Morton  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  has 
written  the  poetry  on  the  Calendar  Pages ;  Benjamin  Rice  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  New  Hampshire,  the  Farm  Calendars  and  much  else; 
Loring  Andrews  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts  the  astronomical  matter; 
Abraham  Weatlierwise,  the  weather.  The  Hunting  &  Fishing  Laws 
were  taken  from  the  files  of  Outdoors  Magazine.  Many  governmental 
and  private  sources  have  been  of  inestimable  help.  An  index  appears 
on  page  110.  This  and  the  cross  references  throughout  we  recommend 
as  being  more  carefully  made  than  were  those  of  last  year. 

W.  C.  Newark,  N.  J.  lTou  ask  how  many  gallons  and  pounds  of 
water  fell  in  a  one  inch  rain  on  your  acre  plot.  The  answer  is 
27,154.2  gallons  or  226,875  lbs.  Next  time  please  include  check  for 
the  time  it  takes  us  to  go  out  and  measure  such  things.  L.  G.  M., 
Muncie,  Indiana:  You  state  no  one  there  seems  to  know  where  to 
get  molds  or  sap  buckets  for  use  in  making  maple  sugar.  No  one 
here  seems  to  know  where  to  find  the  price  to  pay  for  just  the 
plain  syrup.  .1.  H.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. :  The  going  price  of  a  complete 
edition  of  this  Almanac  has  never  been  lower  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  Mrs.  H.  G..  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  We  can  not  advise  you  about 
the  proper  time  for  cutting  hair.  In  our  case,  certain  snide  remarks 
of  family  or  friends  are  helpful.  A.  A.  B..  Chicago,  Ill. :  As  far 
as  we  know,  the  wind  on  ember  days  has  little  to  do  with  the 
weather  three  months  thence.  S.  T.  P.,  Portland.  Maine.:  Only  20 
states  set  their  clocks  ahead  these  days  for  D.S.T.  B.  G.  G.,  Bozeman. 
Montana:  We  agree  a  rat  campaign  should  be  instituted  coast  to 
coast.  Be  sure  to  include  the  pink  variety. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  continued 
interest  in  the  Almanac  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  advertisers, 
and  our  many  loyal  friends  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television. 
It  is  hoped  we  may  merit  the  continuance  of  this  splendid  support. 
Man,  however,  in  these  great  things  can  only  propose.  God  is  the  true 
disposer.  In  this  then  it  is  by  our  works  and  not  our  words  we 
would  be  judged.  These  we  hope  will  sustain  us  in  the  humble, 
though  proud,  station  we  have  so  long  held,  in  the  name  of 


Your  ob’d  servant. 


Aug.  15,  1950 
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BUSSED 


you’ll  call 
it  today 


"Witchcraft”  they’d  have  cried  in  old  Salem  to  see 
how  FELSO  actually  washes  whites  whiter,  colors 
brighter  and  everything  cleaner. 

FELSO  is  the  blessed  event  in  the  famous  FELS 
family  of  washing  products.  It's  a  white,  all¬ 
purpose  detergent  that  pours  freely,  suds  instantly, 
washes  perfectly.  Grand  for  dishes,  silver  and 
painted  surfaces  as  well  as  all  light  and  heavy 
washable  fabrics.  FELSO  is  pleasantly  fragrant,  too. 


Users  say  FELSO  is  noticeably  easy  on  their  hands. 
Won’t  you  try  FELSO  and  see  if  it  isn’t  the  blessed 
event  in  washday  helps  that  you’ve  been  looking  for? 
All  good  grocers  sell  FELSO. 

The  New,  White  ALL-PURPOSE  Detergent 
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VENUS,  MAES,  JUPITEE  AND  SATUEN  1951. 

Below  are  given  the  times  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  Planets  named,  on  the 
first,  eleventh  and  twenty-first  of  each  month.  The  time  of  the  rising  or  setting 
of  any  one  of  said  Planets  between  the  days  named  may  be  found  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  interpolation.  For  explanation  of  keys  (used  in  adjusting  times  given 
to  your  town)  see  pages  103  through  108. 


1951 

VENUS 
h  m 

|Key 

MARS 
h  m 

>> 

O) 

M 

JUPITER 
h  m 

Key 

SATURN 
h  m 

January 

1st 

sets 

5  14p.m. 

C 

sets 

7  03p.m. 

E 

sets 

8  53p.m. 

G 

rises 

11  05p.m 

11th 

5  38p.m. 

D 

“ 

7  05p.m. 

E 

it 

8  24p.m. 

G 

“ 

10  26p.m. 

“ 

21st 

“ 

6  03p.m. 

E 

7  07p.m. 

F 

(l 

7  56p.m. 

G 

“ 

9  46p.m. 

February  1st 

sets 

6  32p.m. 

F 

sets 

7  09p.m. 

G 

sets 

7  25p.m. 

G 

rises 

9  01p.m. 

11th 

6  58p.m. 

G 

“ 

7  10p.m. 

H 

“ 

6  57p.m. 

G 

44 

8  19p.m. 

21st 

“ 

7  22p.m. 

H 

u 

7  11p.m. 

H 

it 

6  30p.m. 

G 

“ 

7  37p.m. 

March 

1st 

sets 

7  42p.m. 

I 

sets 

7  11p.m. 

I 

sets 

6  08p.m. 

H 

rises 

7  03p.m. 

11th 

8  06p.m. 

J 

7  11p.m. 

J 

sets 

5  41p.m. 

H 

rises 

6  19p.m. 

21st 

8  31p.m. 

L 

7  11p.m. 

J 

rises 

5  37a.m. 

J 

sets 

6  05a.m. 

April 

1st 

sets 

8  58p.m. 

M 

sets 

7  11p.m. 

K 

rises 

4  50a.m. 

J 

sets 

5  20a.m. 

11th 

“ 

9  23p.m. 

N 

7  10p.m. 

L 

** 

4  26a.m. 

I 

44 

21st 

** 

9  47p.m. 

0 

7  09p.m. 

L 

n 

3  52a.m. 

I 

“ 

3  58a.m. 

May 

1st 

sets 

10  07p.m. 

P 

sets 

7  07p.m. 

M 

rises 

3  17a.m. 

I 

sets 

11th 

10  22p.m. 

P 

7  06p.m. 

M  | 

“ 

2  43a.m. 

I 

21st 

** 

10  30p.m. 

P 

sets 

7  04p.m. 

N 

*4 

2  08a.m. 

I 

44 

1  57a.m. 

June 

1st 

sets 

10  31p.m. 

0 

rises 

4  01a.m. 

D 

rises 

1  29a.m. 

I 

sets 

1  14a.m. 

11th 

10  25p.m. 

N 

3  46a.m. 

C 

“ 

12  54a.m. 

H 

12  35a.m. 

21st 

44 

10  12p.m. 

M 

** 

3  33a.m. 

C 

n 

12  18a.m. 

H 

“ 

11  56p.m. 

July 

1st 

sets 

9  54p.m. 

L 

rises 

3  22a.m. 

c 

rises 

11  37p.m. 

H 

sets 

11  14p.m. 

11th 

“ 

9  30p.m. 

K 

“ 

3  12a.m. 

c 

“ 

11  00p.m. 

H 

21st 

9  00p.m. 

J 

" 

3  03a.m. 

c 

it 

10  23p.m. 

H 

44 

9  58p.m. 

August 

l8t 

sets 

8  21p.m. 

I 

rises 

2  55a.m. 

c 

rises 

9  40p.m. 

H 

sets 

llth 

44 

7  37p.m. 

I 

“ 

2  48a.m. 

D 

“ 

9  01p.m. 

H 

21st 

6  45p.m. 

I 

2  42a.m. 

D 

44 

8  21p.m. 

H 

44 

8  02p.m. 

September  1st 

sets 

5  43p.m. 

I 

rises 

2  35a.m. 

D 

rises 

7  36p.m. 

H 

llth 

rises 

4  37a.m. 

I 

2  28a.m. 

E 

“ 

6  54p.m. 

H 

44 

21st 

3  38a.m. 

H 

2  22a.m. 

E 

“ 

6  13p.m. 

H 

sets 

6  08p.m. 

October 

1st 

rises 

2  58a.m. 

H 

rises 

2  15a.m. 

F 

rises 

6  30p.m. 

I 

llth 

2  34a.m. 

H 

“ 

2  08a.m. 

G 

sets 

5  05a.m. 

I 

44 

21st 

2  24a.m. 

H 

1  59a.m. 

G 

“ 

4  19a.m. 

I 

44 

4  23a.m. 

November  1st 
“  11th 

rises 

2  24a.m. 
2  31a.m. 

H 

I 

rises 

1  50a.m. 

1  41a.m. 

H 

H 

sets 

44 

3  30a.m. 
2  47a.m. 

I 

I 

rises 

3  46a.m. 

21st 

2  42a.m. 

J 

n 

1  31a.m. 

I 

44 

2  05a.m. 

I 

“ 

2  38a.m. 

December 

1st 

rises 

2  56a.m. 

K 

rises 

1  21a.m. 

I 

sets 

1  26a.m. 

I 

rises 

llth 

3  13  a.m. 

K 

“ 

1  10a.m. 

J 

“ 

12  58a.m. 

I 

1  28\  m 

21st 

3  32a.m. 

L 

“ 

12  59a.m. 

J 

44 

12  11a.m. 

I 

44 

31sL| 

rises 

3  53a.m. 

M  | 

rises 

12  47a.m. 

J 

sets 

11  37p.m. 

I 

rises 

12  15a.m. 

ni'iu  J-  v  l  iMmu  OlAttS,  1V51 

FlaV’et  c:alle,d  Morning  Star  when  it  is  above  the  horizon  at  sunrise,  and  Evening 
Sta,r  when  it  is  above  the  horizon  at  sunset.  More  precisely,  it  is  a  Morning  Star  when 

lhaV?80°heZt18WhTStthf  ‘r*  ST-  n°ht  ascension  and  Evening  Star  when  it  is  less 
unimportant  )  ^  k$  P  “  "eor  conJunctwn  °r  opposition,  the  distinction  is 

Mercury  will  be  favorably  situated  for  being  seen  as  an  Evening  Star  when  near 
thSeS'?tt?t-teaS-iiern+f' ?nSa„tl0ns ,about  APnl  5.  August  3,  and  November  28.  On 
these  dates  it  wdl  set  lh.  43  m.,  1  h.  01  m.,  and  1  h.  10  m.  respectively  after  sunset 

Januawe23eeMava22 [onrnif%  St.ar  when  near  its  greatest  western  elongations  about 
September  16,  on  which  dates  it  will  rise  1  h.  35  m„ 
u  n.  od  m.,  and  1  h.  31  m.  respectively,  before  sunrise. 

.  v e.nus  wl]l  grace  the  hours  after  sunset  as  an  Evening  Star  from  the  vear’s  be¬ 
ginning  until  September  3  when  it  comes  to  conjunction  with  the  Sun  From 
September  3  to  the  year  s  end  it  will  be  seen  in  the  morning  sky  as  a  Morning  Star 

L  a  MoZ™  Sfi,  “.'"aolSr™'"1  “  “  Evening  Star  on  July  29  and 

will  be  a  Morning  Star  seen  in  the  east  before  sunrise.  y 

1 1  TOV?lt,T'+V1  be  a?  EveilmK  Star  visible  in  the  western  sky  after  sunset  until  March 
11  when  it  comes  to  conjunction  with  the  Sun.  Thereafter,  until  it  reaches  oppo- 

is  an  EveSng°Star  kglin.a  ^  Stor>  Fr°m  °Ctober  2  un,il  the  -vear’s  it 
veffing  Star^rmn 'March  2 8”  *£,1S£5±&?&e 1*““ 


ui  .  - — .w.fe  utQi  nuui  me  uegmmngoime  _ 

Evening  Star  from  March  20  until  September  29.  Thence  until  the  end'of  the 
year  it  is  once  again  a  Morning  Star. 
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ECLIPSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1951 

In  the  year  1951  there  will  be  but  two  eclipses,  both  of  the  Sun  and  both  visible 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

I.  An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  March  7,  1951.  The  path  from  points  of 
which  the  annular  phase  will  be  visible  follows  an  all-water  route  from  just  east  of 
Australia  to  its  ending  in  the  southern  Caribbean  except  where  it  crosses  New 
Zealand  and  Central  America.  The  eclipse  will  be  visible  as  a  partial  eclipse  from 
points  m  the  Umted  States  except  in  the  western  and  northwestern  parts,  Mexico 
Central  America,  the  northwestern  part  of  South  America  and  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Details  of  the  eclipse  of  interest  to  observers  in  the  United  States  are  given 
below.  By  magnitude  of  the  eclipse  is  meant  the  portion  of  the  sun’s  diameter 
covered  by  the  Moon. 


Eclipse 

begins 

Middle  of 
eclipse 

Magni¬ 

tude 

Eclipse 

ends 

Eastern  Standara 

Time 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

5.15 

4.54 

P.M. 

P.M. 

5.43  P.M. 

5.45  P.M. 

0.09 

0.34 

6.09 

6.32 

P.M. 

P.M. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

5.12 

P.M. 

Post-sunset 

(0.13)* 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

5.04 

P.M. 

5.44  P.M. 

0.22 

41 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

5.13 

P.M. 

5.43  P.M. 

0.12 

6.13 

P.M. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

4.55 

P.M. 

5.45  P.M. 

0.35 

New  York,  N.Y. 

5.08 

P.M. 

5.43  P.M. 

0.17 

4 

Orono,  Maine 

5.20 

P.M. 

Post-sunset 

(0.04) 

4 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.06 

P.M. 

5.44  P.M. 

0.10 

4 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

4.58 

P.M. 

5.45  P.M. 

0.31 

4 

Richmpnd,  Va. 

5.01 

P.M. 

5.44  P.M. 

0.26 

4 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

4.48 

P.M. 

5.44  P.M. 

0.44 

4 

Washington,  D.C. 

5.04 

P.M. 

5.44  P.M. 

0.22 

4 

Central  Standard 

Time 

Airs  tin,  Texas 

3.45 

P.M. 

4.40  P.M. 

0.34 

5.31 

P.M. 

Evanston,  Ill. 

4.18 

P.M. 

4.43  P.M. 

0.07 

5.06 

P.M. 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

4.09 

P.M. 

4.43  P.M. 

0.15 

5.17 

P.M. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

4.20 

P.M. 

4.42  P.M. 

0.05 

5.04 

P.M. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

3.51 

P.M. 

4.43  P.M. 

0.34 

5.32 

P.M. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

4.10 

P.M. 

4.42  P.M. 

0.10 

5.12 

P.M. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

3.56 

P.M. 

4.43  P.M. 

0.26 

5.27 

P.M. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

4.04 

P.M. 

4.44  P.M. 

0.20 

5.22 

P.M. 

Madison,  Wis. 

4.26 

P.M. 

4.42  P.M. 

0.03 

4.58 

P.M. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

3.59 

P.M. 

4.44  P.M. 

0.25 

5.26 

P.M. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

3.46 

P.M. 

4.43  P.M. 

0.41 

5.36 

P.M. 

Oklahoma  City,  Ok, 

3.59 

P.M. 

4.41  P.M. 

0.18 

5.21 

P.M. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

4.11 

P.M. 

4.41  P.M. 

0.10 

5.11 

P.M. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

3.53 

P.M. 

4.44  P.M. 

0.34 

5.32 

P.M. 

Mountain  Standarc 

Time 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

2.59 

P.M. 

3.31  P.M. 

0.09 

4.02 

P.M. 

Sante  Fe,  N.Mex. 

3.05 

P.M. 

3.37  P.M. 

0.10 

4.07 

P.M. 

II.  An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  September  1,  1951,  visible  in  its  annular 
phase  along  a  path  extending  from  North  Carolina  across  the  Atlantic(to  West  and 
Central  Africa  to  an  end-point  in  Madagascar.  As  a  partial  eclipse  it  will  be  visible 
as  a  dawn  and  immediately  post-dawn  event  for  United  States  observers  living 
generally  east  of  Longitude  95°  W.  and  at  later  hours  in  the  day  to  observers  in  the 
Middle  and  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  Western  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  central  line  of  the  path  of  annular  phase  starts  near  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
and  thence  runs  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Its  width  is  approxi¬ 
mately  80  miles.  Observers  within  that  path  must  needs  rise  early  to  see  the 
short-lived  annular  phase,  for  the  eclipse  will  already  be  in  that  phase  as  the  sun 
rises  or  within  minutes  thereafter. 

For  observers  elsewhere  facts  about  the  time  and  magnitude  of  the  partial  eclipse 
are  given  below.  By  magnitude  of  the  eclipse  is  meant  the  portion  of  the  aim's 
diameter  covered  by  the  moon.  Continued  on  page  39 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 
Shipped  Anywhere  .  .  .  Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for  all  purposes 
W rife  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  290  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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WEEKEND  HOLIDAYS 

and  the  WEATHER 

None  of  the  weekend  holidays  except 

one  of  1951  fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

Four  fall  on  Monday,  and 

one  on  Friday- 

—thus  offering  the  vacationer  at  least  five 

full  three-day 

excursions. 

The  full  list,  the  day  the  holiday 

is  on, 

and  the  weather 

to  be  expected,  for  the  full  time 

is  given 

below 

January  1. 

Monday. 

Cold. 

July  4. 

Wednesday. 

Rain. 

Feb. 

12.  Monday. 

Plenty  of  snow. 

Sept.  3. 

Monday. 

Rain. 

Feb.  22 

Thursday.  Overcast. 

October  12. 

Friday. 

Rain. 

April  19. 

Thursday. 

Overcast 

November  6. 

Tuesday. 

Clear. 

April  23. 

Monday. 

Lowery 

November  22. 

Thursday. 

Changeable. 

May  30.  Wednesday. 

Rain. 

December  2 

5. 

Tuesday. 

White. 

June  17.  Sunday. 

Nice. 

(See  opposite  page  for  complete  list.) 

AN 

IDEAL 

PLACE 

FOR 

A 

HAPPY  AND 

RESTFUL  VACATION 

Spend 

it 

at 

a 

delightful 

home 

in 

a 

beautiful 

New 

Hampshire  resi- 

dential  town.  Fine 

center  for 

visiting 

points 

of 

interesl 

in  the 

White 

Mountains 

and  Canada. 

Neat 

all 

churches, 

stores. 

restaurants 

and 

cr 

olf 

course. 

Attractive  rooms 

,  excellent  beds: 

a 

friendly,  congenial 

home. 

Rates  moderate. 

RUTH 

JOY  CUMMINGS, 

Owner 

Open  from  July  1st  through  September 

119  MAIN  STREET 

Tel. 

4629 

LANCASTER 

,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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PRINCIPAL  HOLIDAYS,  ETC.  IN  1951 

America  lias  no  nationwide  holidays.  Each  state  determines  its  own 
In  the  table  that  follows  (*)  indicates  these  quite  generally  observed 
by  all  states;  (**)  indicates  those  for  only  certain  states;  and  (***) 
indicates  days  usually  observed  in  some  localities  though  probably 
not  observed  as  holidays.  Only  continental  United  States  is  covered 
here.  These  dates  are  also  all  indicated  on  right  hand  calendar  pages 
in  abbreviated  form. 


Jan.  1  (*)  New  Year’s  Day 

Jan.  8  (**)  Battle  of  New  Orleans 

Jan.  19  (**)  Robert  E.  Lee’s 

Birthday 

Jan.  26  (**)  MacArthur  Day 

(Ark.) 

Jan.  30  (**)  F.  D.  R.’s  Day 

Feb.  4  (**)  Arbor  Day  (Ariz.) 

Feb.  6  (**)  Mardi  Gras 

Feb.  12  (**)  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
Birthday 

Feb.  14  (**)  Admission  Day  (Ari¬ 
zona) 

Feb.  14  (***)  Valentine’s  Day 

Feb.  15  (***)  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Day 

Feb.  22  (*)  George  Washington’s 
Birthday 

Mar.  1  (**)  State  Day  (Nebraska) 

Mar.  2  (**)  Texas  Independence 
Day 

Mar.  7  (**)  Burbank  Day  (Cal.) 

Mar.  15  (**)  Jackson  Day  (Ten¬ 
nessee) 

Mar.  17  (**)  St.  Patrick’s  or 

Evacuation  Day 

Mar.  23  (**)  Good  Friday  (Conn., 
Del.,  Fla..  La..  Md.,  Minn.,  N. 
J..  Penn.  &  Tenn.) 

Mar.  25  (**)  Maryland  Day 

Mar.  26  (**)  Easter  Monday  (N. 
C.) 

Apr.  1  (**)  State  Election  (Michi¬ 
gan) 

Apr.  10  (***)  Arbor  Day  (Neb.) 
1872 

Apr.  12  (**)  Halifax  Day  (N. 
Car.) 

Apr.  13  (**)  Jefferson  Day  (Mo., 
Okla..  Va.) 

Apr.  14  (***)  Pan  American  Day 

Apr.  19  (**)  Patriots’  Day  (Me., 
Mass.) 

Apr.  21  (**)  San  Jacinto  Day 
(Texas) 

Apr.  22  (**)  Arbor  Day  (Nebr.) 

Apr.  22  (**)  Okla.  Day 

Apr.  24  (**)  Arbor  &  Bird  Day 
(Mass.) 

Apr.  24  (**)  Fast  Day  (N.  H.) 

Apr.  26  (**)  Memorial  Day  (Fla., 
Ga.,  Miss.) 

May  4  (**)  R.  I.  Independence 
Day 


May  10  (**)  Memorial  Day  (N.  C. 
&  S.  C.) 

May  13  (***)  Mother’s  Day 
May  19  (**)  Armed  Forces  Day 
May  20  (**)  Mecklenburg  Day 
(N.  C.) 

May  20  (**)  Citizenship  Day 

May  30  (*)  Decoration  or  Memo¬ 
rial  Day 

June  3  (**)  Jefferson  Davis  Day 
(Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss', 
S.  C.,  Tenn.,  Tex.  &  Va.) 

June  14  (**)  Flag  Day  (Mo.  & 
Pa.) 

June  15  (**)  Pioneer  Day  (Idaho) 

June  17  (**)  Bunker  Hill  Day 
(Suffolk  County.  Mass.) 

June  17  (***)  Father’s  Day 
June  20  (**)  West  Virginia  Day 
July  4  (*)  Independence  Day 
July  13  (**)  Forrest’s  Day 

(Tenn.) 

July  24  (**)  Pioneer  Day  (Utah) 
Aug.  1  (**)  Colorado  Day 
Aug.  14"(**J  Victory  Day  (R.  I.) 
Aug.  16  (**)  Bennington,  Vt.  Bat¬ 
tle  Day 

Aug.  30  (**)  Huey  Long  Day 
(La.) 

Sept.  3  (*)  Labor  Day 
Sept.  9  (**)  Admission  Day  (Cal.) 
Sept.  10  (**)  Election  Day  (Me.) 
Sept.  12  (**)  Defender’s  Day 
(Md.) 

Sept.  16  (**)  Cherokee  Day 
(Okla.) 

Sept.  17  (***)  Constitution  Day 
Sept.  28  (***)  Am.  Indian  Day 
Oct.  1  (**)  Missouri  Day 
Oct.  10  (**)  Okla.  Hist.  Day 
Oct.  12  (*)  Columbus  Day 
Oct.  31  (**)  Nevada  Day 
Nov.  1  (**)  All  Saints’  Day  (La.) 
Nov.  4  (**)  Will  Rogers  Day 
(Okla.) 

Nov.  6  (*)  Election  Day 
Nov.  11  (**)  Armistice  Day 
Nov.  22  (*)  Thanksgiving  Day 
Nov.  23  (**)  Repudiation  Day 
(Md.) 

Dec.  7  (**)  Delaware  Day 
Dec.  21  (***)  Forefather’s  Day 
Dec.  25  (*)  Christmas  Day 
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LAST  WINTER’S  (Nov.,  Dec.,  1949-Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar., 

1950)  WEATHER 

The.  past  seven  winters  -were  forecast  by  Abe  Weatherwise  —  The 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  long  time  forecaster  —  as  “Mild,”  “Turbu¬ 
lent,”  “Wet,”  “Old  Fashioned,”  “White,  long  and  cold,”  “Not  so 
cold  but  icy,”  and  finally,  as  “wet,”  The  correctness  of  the  first 
six  of  these  winters  has  never  been  disputed.  For  the  seventh,  or 
last  winter,  Abe  slipped  up  on  his- “bitter  cold  and  more  storms  of 
rain  and  snow”  for  November  and  December  of  1949.  He  was  right 
however  in  saying  that  January  1950  w-ould  be  “Mild"  —  February 
“Stormy,”  and  the  Spring  “Cold  and  Late.”  He  was  furthermore 
correct  in  his  year  ahead  forecast  that  on  Feb.  2,  1950,  the  Ground¬ 
hog  would  not  see  his  shadow  during  the  day  but  would  see  it  by 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  during  the  evening.  Special  Observer 
Francis  W.  Hatch  reported  on  this  day’s  weather  events  as  follows  : 
(Mr.  Hatch  works  in  Boston,  lives  in  Weston.) 

“Bedraggled  snow  from  dawn  ’til  ten, 
and  then 
rain,  cold  rain 

that  pelted  at  my  felted  hat  — 

then  fog  that  made  the  Boston  State  House  dome 

wistful  in  the  mist. 

driving  home 

I  brooded  over  slushy  ruts  and  rills 
and  thought  of  washed  out  skiers 
in  the  hills ; 
but,  lo, 

after  one  sustaining  drink  or  so 

I  stepped  out  doors 

and  shining  pale  above, 

shy  and  luminescent  as  first  love. 

in  compliment  to  spirits  growing  bolder 

there  perched  the  moon, 

a  jewel  on  my  shoulder. 

(The  moon  I  must  confess  in  honesty 
was  shrouded  in- dim  obscurity. 

Behind  the  dismal  veil  it  held  its  track, 
faithful  to  the  trusty  Almanac.) 

(ED.  NOTE:  The  dismal  veil  referred  to  by  Observer  Hatch  refers  no 

doubt  to  Boston  smoke  as  other  observers  of  that  evening  report 

the  moon  full  and  clear.) 

The  most  significant  weather  event  of  the  Spring  of  1950  was  the 
report  on  March  28th  (New  York  Herald  Tribune)  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ice  Patrol  that  icebergs  were  much  further  south  than 
usual  for  that  date.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  long  felt  the  need  of 
more  weather  stations  in  Arctic  areas.  The  importance  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ocean  currents  under  the  ice  cap  is  not  to  be  denied. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter.  Chief  Namais  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
explained  that  a  roving  high  pressure  cell  a  thousand  miles  off  the 
Pacific  Coast  controlled  by  chain  reaction  a  Bermuda  high  pressure 
area  to  cause,  another  weird  winter  in  which  California  at  times  had 
more  snow  than  New  England.  Now  that  the  Weather  Bureau’s  thirty 
day  ahead  forecasts  are  well  established  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
cells  may  be  recognized  in  advance  of  the  weeks  and  months  during 
which  their  influence  is  to  be  felt. 

NEXT  WINTER’S  (Nov.,  Dec.,  1950-Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar., 

1951)  WEATHER 

"PLENTY  OF  SNOW  and  PLENTY  COLD” 

November,  1950,  will  be  colder  than  most  years,  and  along  with 
December,  1950,  will  have  its  full  share  of  storms  of  rain  and  snow. 
January,  1951,  will  start  off  real  cold,  and  the  last  half  of  the  month 
will  bring  along  almost  every  kind  of  known  winter  weather.  Febru¬ 
ary  will  find  on  the  ground  more  snow  than  usual,  and  this  snow  will 
stay  well  into  March.  The  last  three  weeks  of  March  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  them  which  can  be  spoken  of  favorably  except  they  brought 
us  three  weeks  nearer  Spring. 
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In  All  Kinds  of  Weather  .  .  . 

ENJOY  SUNNY  WARMTH 

Rain.  Shine.  Snow.  Sleet.  No  matter  what  the 
weather,  you  can  be  sure  of  sunny  warmth 
with  a  Utica  Heating  System.  Prepare  for  cold 
days  and  nights  this  winter.  Install  a  modern 
Utica  Heating  System  for  economical,  de¬ 
pendable  radiator  heat. 

UTICA  Heating  System  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam.  Choose  oil  or 
coal.  There’s  a  UTICA 
RADIATOR  Heat¬ 
ing  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your 
requirements.  Mail 
the  coupon  now  for 
your  FREE  heating  es¬ 
timate.  No  obligation. 

Utica  Radiators  Red  Square  Boilers 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION,  2265  Dwyer  Ave.,  Utica  2,  N.Y. 

Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a  FREE  heating  estimate 
without  obligation. 

Name  . 


Address 

City 


State 
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You  can  invest  in 
40  or  more  stocks* 

listed  on  the 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  as  little  as 


These  stocks  represent  the  ownership  of  some 
of  America’s  leading  corporations  such  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  United  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  General  Electric  Co.,  Texas  Company, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  to  name  a  few. 

To  buy  only  one  share  of  each  company  in  such 
a  group  would  require  a  substantial  cash  outlay. 
Yet  an  investment  reflecting  the  strength  and 
ownership  of  these  great  American  companies 
can  be  made  with  modest  amounts  of  money 
either  at  regular  intervals  out  of  earnings  or  from 
time  to  time  as  you  have  savings  available. 

Learn  more  of  this  method  of  investment  by 
mailing  the  coupon  below. 


*Group  may  also  include  bonds. 


FA-2 


COFFIN  &  BURR,  Inc.  60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Without  obligation  please  send  me  more  information. 

Name . 

Street . . 


City 


State 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  ALMANAC 

The  following  Calendar  Pages  (12-35)  have  remained  practically  unchanged  in 
format  since  the  first  issue  in  1793.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  signs,  abbreviations, 
etc.,  should  realize  that  the  understanding  of  this  time-honored  format  is  easily  come 
by — and  contains  for  the  year  1951:  the  angle  of  the  sun’s  declination,  the  times  of 
the  change  of  the  moon’s  phases,  sunrise,  sunset,  day's  length,  sun  dial  adjustments, 
high  tides,  moon  rise,  moon  set,  moon  southing,  moon's  place  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  moon’s  age — for  every  day  in  the  year.  On  the  right  hand  pages  are  expressed, 
by  means  of  the  symbols  explained  below,  the  relative  positions  during  the  year  of 
the  eleven  planets  including  our  sun  and  moon;  daily  tide  heights,  and  in  italic  type, 
coursing  down  just  to  the  left  of  the  Farm  Calendar,  the  weather  which  may  be 
expected  for  the  days  which  the  italic  sentence  covers.  On  these  right  hand  pages 
are  also  indicated  all  the  important  religious  Holy  Days  of  all  faiths — national  and 
state  holidays — historic  dates — and  advice  as  to  when  the  sap  starts  to  run,  birds, 
return,  etc. 

The  Moon  Signs  used  by  many  for  planting  are  given  in  the  next  to  last  column 
of  the  left  hand  pages.  Abbreviations  used  in  this  column  are  explained  below7  and 
correspond  to  the  positions  on  Moon  Sign  Man — familiar  to  many — but  never  used 
in  this  Almanac  .  .  .  w7hich  has  never  given  credence  to  astrological  matter.  How¬ 
ever  in  the  last  column  of  the  Planting  Table  which  follows  these  Calendar  Pages 
on  page  3Q  you  will  find  the  dates  which  astrologers  use  as  most  favorable  for  plant¬ 
ing. 

For  the  adjustment  of  the  times  given,  to  those  of  your  locality  turn  to  page  103. 
Calendar  Page  Explanations  and  Signs 

On  the  right  hand  pages  you  will  find  every  now  and  again  the  symbols  given  in 
Tables  I  and  2  conjoined  on  groups  of  three  to  give  you  w'hat  is  happening  in  the 
heavens.  See  Abbreviations  and  Definitions  on  page  102. 


1.  Names  and  Characters  of  the  Principal  Planets. 


©<3©®  The  Sun. 
•  50®  The  Moon. 
5  Mercury. 


Venus. 

©  The  Earth, 
y  Mars. 


If  Jupiter. 

>7  Saturn. 
tjl  or  g  Uranus. 


tj!  Neptune. 
§  Pluto. 


2.  Names  and  Characters  of  the  Aspects. 

d  Conjunction,  or  in  the  same  degree.  ]  Q  Dragon’s  Head,  or^  Ascending  Node. 
□  Quadrature,  90  degrees. 

8  Opposition,  or  180  degrees. 


y  Dragon’s  Tail,  or  Descending  Node. 


op  Arles,  head, 
y  Taurus,  neck. 
O  Gemini,  arms, 
a  Cancer,  breast. 


3.  Names  and  Characters  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

5  &  Leo,  heart. 

6.  (IJ)  Virgo,  belly. 

7.  Libra,  reins. 

8.  lfi  Scorpio,  secrets 


9.  J:  Sagittarius,  thighs. 

10.  Yp  Capricornus,  knees. 

11.  n  Aquarius,  legs. 

12.  H  Pisces,  feet. 


4.  Chronological  Cycles  for  1951. 

Golden  Number  .  .  .  141  Solar  Cycle . 28)  Roman  Indiction  . 

Epact . 22 1  Dominical  Letter 


G  Year  of  Julian  Period  6664 


Movable  Feasts  and  Fasts  for  1951. 


SeptuagesimaSun.  Jan.  21 
Shrove  Sunday  Feb.  4 
Ash  Wednesday  Feb.  7 
1st  Sun.  in  Lent  Feb.  11 
Palm  Sunday  Mar.  18 


Good  Friday 
Easter  Sunday 
Low7  Sunday) 
Rogation  Sun. 
Ascension  Day 


Mar.  23 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  29 
May  3 


Whitsunday 
Trinity  Sunday 
Corpus  Christi 
1st  Sunday  in 
Advent 


May  13 
May  20 
May  24 

Dec.  2 


THE  SEASONS,  1951 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

Winter  Solstice  (Winter  1950),  December  22,  5.14  a.m.  —Sun  enters  Capricornus , 
Vernal  Equinox  (Spring,  1951),  March  21,  5.26  a.m.  i4  i4  Aries, 

Summer  Solstice  (Summer).  June  22,  12.25  a.m.  „  „  9^"®er’ 

Autumnal  Equinox  (Autumn),  September  23,  3.38  p.m.—  ^  i(  Libra, 

Winter  Solstice  (Winter),  December  22,  11.01  a.m.  —  Capricornus, 

STANDARD  TIME  IS  USED  THROUGHOUT  THIS  ALMANAC 

Add  one  hour  to  obtain  Daylight  Saving  Time. 
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1951] 


JANUARY,  First  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 


© 


Days. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 


23s. 02 
22  57 
22  52 
22  46 
22  39 
22  32 


Days. 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


22  25 
22  17 
22  09 
22  01 
21  52 
21  42 


Days. 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


0 


21  32 
21  22 
21  11 
21  00 
20  49 
20  37 


Days. 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


20  24 
20  12 
19  59 
19  45 
19  31 
19  17 


Days. 


26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


19  03 
18  48 
18  33 
18  17 
18  01 
17  45 


<L  Last  Quarter,  1st  day,  12  h.  11  m.,  morning,  E. 

•  New  Moon,  7th  day,  3  h.  10  m.,  evening,  W. 

3)  First  Quarter,  14th  day,  7  h.  23  m.,  evening,  W. 
O  Full  Moon,  22nd  day,  11  h.  47  m.,  evening,  W. 

C  Last  Quarter,  30th  day,  10  h.  13  m.,  morning,  W. 
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D 
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2  41 
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7  45 
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18 
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Th. 

7  09 

N 

4  40 

D 

931 
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8\ 

3  45 

P 

8  34 

g’m 
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l9 
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Fr. 

7  09 

N 

4  42 

P 

9  33 

5 

8} 

9 

4  46 

Q 

9  25 

g’m 

12 

2.0 

20 

Sa. 

7  08 

N 

4  43 

D 

9  35 

5 

9f 

9f 

5  41 

Q 

10  17 

CN'C 

13 

21 

21 

S. 

7  07 

N 

4  44 

D 

9  37 

4 

10 
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6*29 
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CNC 

14 

22 

22 

M. 

7  07 

N 

4  45 

D 
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4 
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Q 

— 

— 

23 

23 

Tu. 

7  06 

N 

4  47 

D 

9  41 

4 

iH 

nf 

5*19 

— 

12m*00 

LEO 

15' 

24 

24 

W. 

7  05 

N 

4  48 

D 

9  43 

4 

0 

6  24 

F 

12  48 

LEO 

16 

25 

25 

Th. 

7  05 

N 

4  49 

E 

9  45 

3 

0! 

Of 

7  32 

G 

1  34 

LEO 

17 

26 

26 

Fr. 

7  04 

M 

4  50 

E 

9  47 

3 

1 

if 

8  40 

H 

2  19 

VIR 

18 

2-7 

27 

Sa. 

7  03 

M 

4  52 

E 

9  49 

3 

If 

2 

9  49 

J 

3  03 

VIR 

19 

28 

28 

S. 

7  02 

M 

4  53 

E 

9  51 

3 

2! 

2f 

11*00 

K 

3  47 

LIB 

21 

29 

29 

M. 

7  01 

M 

4  54 

E 

9  53 

3 

3? 

3! 

— 

— 

4  34 
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22 

3° 

30 

Tu. 

7  00 

M 

4  56 

E 

9  56 

2 

4 

4f 

12*14 

M 

5  22 

SCO 

23 

3i 

31 

W.  |6  59 

M 

4  57 

E 

9  58 

21 

5 

5! 

1«32 

N 

6m*17 

SCO 

24 
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JANUARY  hath  31  days. 


[1951 


Disruption,  dislocation,  everywhere, 

Formless  and  wild,  and  part  at  war  with  part  .  .  . 
And,  still,  the  word,  the  word,  at  her  love-making. 

Stubborn  and  small  and  sweet  in  violent  air, 
Persists  in  shape  and  sense,  begging  the  heart: 
‘Cleave  unto  me,  me,  all  others  forsaking’. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 


Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Circumcision.  ©£*  UnSund{^ 

in 

AJ.I 


9ADh.  [ lgt  <5  $©Inf •<$¥<£]  The 


IstU.S.  Bldg.  &  Loan  Soc. 
Frankford,  Pa.  1831  ] 

Flowers  in  Tid.B<10.4 

Bloom  1950  Aiae8J  8.9 

Take  down  /1 0.8 

Xmas  Greens  iiaes  4 


10.0 

8.8 


£ptpf).  cn'r  G:; 


year 

starts 

{fi  cold. 

in  st  rides  /11.2 

Peri  low.  \  9.4 

1st  af.  1£.  D°aCy  Tides  | 

California  1949  Moderates 

reaches  moon  1946  □  WO  [nio  some. 

ConcLMUk  1874  6"Ud  ]  10.5  then 
Maximilian  w  Stat.  tmoq/9-6 

d.  1519  VinR.A.  ilQe8\9.9 

Legend  oJ  u  Stat.  (9.6  „ 

Veralconica  finRA.  7  9.8  Snows. 

2ilg>.a.2Ep.  C0M7ear  U3 
[14th  Tidesf®;?  Much 


Famous  Bottle 
Hoax  1749 
Brink  Holdup 
1950 

Chimney  Fire 
Danger  Now 
Cold  Waves 


Tides 


!  8.9 


colder 


■I?’ 


now 
5  with 
Tides  {?;“  ice 
sleet 
hail 

Tides  •!?'£  and 


S  9.3 


18.7 

\7.8 


Tides]?;® 

Capo.  TideB 
Hol. 

1810, 1875,  1948  South 

(Thigh.  Tides ^  7  8 

Septuag.  S>.  WSRaita  {!:? 

Russian  Bloody  Wolf 
Sunday  1905  Moon 
Mercury  now  xGr.  El.  |9.8  Qr)nll) 
Morning  Star  V  W  (8.5  SUOW. 
Cannibalism  ends  —  1 

at  Kabambary  1 894  1 1Qes }  9.9  1  ne 

Conversion  o  Gr.  Hel.  ^  clear,  i  8.8 
of  Paul  +  Lat.  S.  happy  year  ( 10.0 
Jet  crosses^J.  |*.l  January  thaw. 

First  Boston  ^  ^  (£  j  £)o 

Tides  {^5  not 

6  W  d  \  9.2  forget 

Tides  your 


Fire  Engine  1679 

Jgeiag.J^. 

Thos.  Paine 
born  1737 
Hol. 

Ky.-W.Va. 


purchase!  803  2  {ilearmufs. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 


Once  when  I  was  a  small 
boy  at  school  my  teacher, 
irritated  by  my  thick-headed¬ 
ness  remarked  that  I  hadn’t 
brains  enough  to  last  me 
over  night  (a  conviction,  by 
the  way,  which  he  carried  to 
his  dying  day).  This,  being  in 
class  before  my  gleeful  class¬ 
mates  caused  me  the  agonizing 
embarrassment  that  only  the 
very  young  may  know — while 
not  in  the  least  clearing  up  my 
thick-headedness.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  always  remembered  the 
remark  (and  the  sting  of  it), 
and,  I  think,  turned  it  to  good 
account. 

A  school  teacher  myself  in 
later  years,  I  have  tried  never 
to  make  a  pupil  suffer  from 
a  cruel  and  unconstructive 
tongue-lashing,  particularly 
before  his  fellows.  “Losing 
face”  is  a  crushing  thing  to 
youngsters — only  a  little  less 
so  to  us  who  are  older — and 
certainly  not  less  so  to  na¬ 
tions  and  races.  God  knows 
the  world  can  do — and  must 
do  —  with  every  grain  of 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
we  may  find  for  the  other 
fellow  to-day. 

A  lighter  thought  from  the 
farm :  We  who  are  not  so 
concerned  with  the  marts  of 
trade,  fiscal  years  and  so  on, 
as  our  more  prosperous 
brethren  in  the  business 
world,  suggest  a  new  date  for 
New  Year  :  Namely,  when  the 
seasonal  year  is  really  new — 
a  new  green  world  (wonderful 
for  the  morale),  sometime  in 
the  Spring,  let’s  say,  when  the 
Agricultural  Department  is 
getting  things  lined  up  for 
realigning,  aHd  the  mint  is 
green. 


JLtc 


1951]  FEBRUARY,  Second  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 


Days. 

0 

/ 

Days. 

o  / 

Days. 

0  / 

Days. 

o  t 

Days. 

0 

/ 

1 

17s.  12 

7 

15  25 

13 

13  28 

19 

11  24 

25 

9 

13 

2 

16 

55 

8 

15  06 

14 
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26 

8 
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3 
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37 

9 

14  47 

15 

12  47 

21 

10  41 

27 
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19 

10 

14  27 
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12  26 

22 

10  19 

28 

8 

05 

5 

16 

01 

11 

14  08 

17 

12  06 

23 

9  57 

6 

15 

43 

12 

13  48 

18 

11  45 

24 

9  35 

•  New  Moon,  6th  day,  2  h.  54  m.,  morning,  E. 

2>  First  Quarter,  13th  day,  3  h.  55  m.,  evening,  E. 
O  Full  Moon,  21st  day,  4  h.  12  m.,  evening,  E. 
d  Last  Quarter,  28th  day,  5  h.  59  m.,  evening,  E. 
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The  full  moon,  slow  and  round, 
And  softly,  with  no  sound, 

The  unseeing,  baleful  eye, 
Opens  in  the  sky. 


The  whole  east  is  a  bare 
And  bold,  unblinking  stare. 

And  everything  abroad 
Will  turn  and  look,  being  awed, 
Being  stilled,  as  by  some  danger, 

As  by  the  dead  in  anger, — 

Till  later,  when  a  white 
Full  flower  above  the  night 
Is  man-and-maid’s  delight. 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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Day 
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Days 
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Washington's 
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down 
South, 
high 
tides 
up 
North. 
At  dawn 
you’ll 


10.1 

9.9 


bomai84I5111  Tides  find  jewels 


Tides 


British  passed 
Stamp  Act  1765 
Racehorse  flO.l 

Eclipsed.  1789  11Qes\  87 


(10.2 

9.1 


on  the 
lawn. 


set,  cut,  sow 

SPRING  OR  GROW 
IN  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  MOON. 


This  “dead"  land  of  ours 
is  not  nearly  so  dead  as  it 
looks.  There  may  have  crept 
into  the  ground  a  few  feet  of 
frost — more  or  less — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  snow  cover.  And 
only  the  oak  and  the  beech 
leaves  hang.  But  this  isn’t 
death.  The  truth  is  as  old 
and  as  hackneyed — as  old  and 
as  fresh  and  perennial  as 
snows  and  frost.  Come  spring 
the  urgent  sap  will  rise  in 
these  ancient  trees,  and  all 
over  the  forest  floor  the  seeds, 
the  flowers,  the  new  shoots 
will  burst  to  life.  “Dead” 
January  is  just  a  period  of 
rest  and  regathering  for  a 
little  while. 

And  why  not  so  for  us?  To 
farmers  this  “dead  time”  can 
(despite  farm  business)  still 
be  a  time  of  relaxation  and 
regathering.  We  have  now 
the  extra  hours  that  no  other 
season  offers. 

If  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  turned  a  fair  profit  on 
orchards  or  small  fruits  or 
market  gardens,  why  not  take 
that  trip  South?  Why  not, 
trip  or  no,  make  this  the 
time  of  gathering  and  re- 
gathering  information  on 
things  that  mean  most  to  us? 
Or,  for  that  matter,  things 
that  don't?  There  is  certainly 
more  in  this  world  than  we 
have  dreamed  of — and  when 
better  than  now  to  search 
it  out? 

Books,  lectures,  friends, 
home,  travel  can  be  our 
thresholds  to  a  new  life  in 
“dead  January.” 
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1951]  MARCH.  Third  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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•  New  Moon,  7th  day,  3  h.  50  m.,  evening,  W. 

D  First  Quarter,  15th  day,  12  h.  40  m.,  evening,  E. 
O  Full  Moon,  23rd  day,  5  h.  50  m.,  morning,  E. 

<£  Last  Quarter,  30th  day,  12  h.  35  m.,  morning,  E. 
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MARCH  hath  31  days. 
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Rhyme  the  snow 
With— No  1 
Deny 
The  sky 

Access  to  earth  with  this 
Alien  and  obliterating  kiss. 

Intone,  then  .  .  .  intone 

Our  known,  our  own 

Brown  earth,  and  flower,  and  stone. 

Our  own,  her  flower  and  stone. 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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5:26  A.M.  Wters  1  \9.2  ^ep 

Maundy  Thurs.  pTTJHM  xinO  /9.9 
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Tides  1 


Japs  ditch 
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Chicago 
Tornado,  1920 
Raphael  ,7-rides 
Born  1483  'i-low 
Sicilian  Tides, 

Massacres  1282  llaes)8  3 

"Three  Silly  Hoggs  /9.S 

came  hirpllng  hame  "  18,3 


5  peri  far  lined 
vest. 

10.5 


Tides  {  8-6 

SI  ■ 


Tides  {  9  0 


10,2  Rains 
ice 
cubes. 


tVhat  do  we  mean  by  parity 
prices  as  they  concern  farm 
products  ?  A  parity  price  is 
the  price  of  a  commodity 
which  will  give  that  commod¬ 
ity  the  same  purchasing 
power  it  had  at  a  particular 
"base”  level.  It  was  in  1033 
when  the  first  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  was  passed 
that,  we  began  to  talk  parity 
Parity  price  then  for  farmers, 
or  some  part  of  us  farmers, 
was  based  ou  prices  of  basic 
commodities  as  of  August 
1909  to  July  1914.  (This  base 
has  been  changed  since.) 

The  definition  of  the  parity 
of  commodities  has  essentially 
the  same  definition  now  as 
then,  and  it  is  as  easily 
understood. 

We  quote  from  Dr.  J.  R. 
Bowring  in  the  Journal  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society:  “The  Parity 
price  of  a  commodity  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  arithmetically  by 
multiplying  the  base  price  by 
a  parity  index.  This  parity- 
index  is  an  index  of  prices 
paid  in  relation  to  the  base 
period  and  includes  S6  items 
used  in  family  living  and  93 
items  used  In  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  These  items  include 
clothing,  household  supplies, 
food,  building  materials, 
bricks,  tractors,  feed,  farm 
machinery,  and  so  on.  Allow¬ 
ances  for  taxes  and  mortgage 
interest  are  also  included. 
Therefore  for  example,  if  the 
parity  index  is  250,  the  parity 
price  will  be  the  price  at  the 
base  period  times  2.5.” 

We  are  glad  to  know  this — 
for  we  have  always  wondered 
just  how  one  arrived  at  parity. 
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1951]  APRIL,  Fourth  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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•  New  Moon,  6th  day,  5  h.  52  m.,  morning,  E. 

D  First  Quarter,  14th  day,  7  h.  55  m.,  morning,  E. 
O  Full  Moon,  21st  day,  4  h.  30  m.,  evening,  E. 

C  Last  Quarter,  28th  day,  7  h.  17  m.,  morning,  W. 
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APRIL  hath  30  days.  [1951 

The  cut-back  shoot  declares,  There,  in  the  dark,  among 

From  the  rude,  broken  mouth,  Lidless,  unbreathing  things. 

For  life!  .  .  .  And  the  dream  fares  Things  without  eye  or  lung. 

Intensely,  underground.  With  nought  to  breathe  or  see. 

Where  the  black  root  is  bound,  The  root  shapes  what  will  be 

Away  from  the  air’s  south.  The  exquisite  flower  that  brings 

A  whiteness  here  to  mark 

How  the  root  kept  the  dark. 

D.M. 

£ 

ri 

Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  Etc. 

Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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Sa. 

c 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

ILoto  S>.  Apr™'s  {«  Temp- 

SSSSf*  Tides  ^  erature 

33  A. D.  Tides]  ®‘|  drop 

6  21  a  Tides  might 

Mercury  now  w  Gr.  El.  /10.1  v  * 7 7 
Evening  Star  V  E  110.2  Kl,u 

Blue  Heron  arr.  w  Gr.  Hel.  nfnrjfi 

Vinal  Haven,  Me.  V  Lat.  N.  appiv 

6  id  6Q<1  Tides  {T?  crop. 

2  til)  a.  3E.  8 1?  0  Tides 

Nantucket  1st  snow  /  o  rT  /10.2  rr  ■  t 

in3yrs.  1950  6  ¥  tL  \  9.0  n  Wn 

Pony  Express  Hoi.  (9.9  .•  j 

inaug.  1860  (9th)  Neb.  }  8.6  Winas 
Peepers  are  (r  in  Tides/9-6  -mnn, 
peeping  fi-Apo.  1Iae8\8.2  maU 

■T-runs  /  fk/T  Hoi.  (9.2 

dhigii.  0  ©d  n.c.  1 7.8  expose 

XI. S.  ships  enter  Hoi. Mo-  /8.9 

Black  Sea  1830  Okla.-Va.  17.6  Lames 
Sardines-Smelt  w  Stat.  (8.6  r- 
now  running  Vin  R.A.  17.6  SfllrlS. 

3tiaf.l £.  sa«2  {?;$  It 

^?r°ot^ilg8h5tl10USe  ™e8  {6;6  wilt 

Eanhguake  Tides  {8;8  &e 

Paul  Revere’s  Tldes  f9.1  «nnrm 

Night  Ride  1775  llaes\9.2  warm, 

Patriots’ D.  and 

&23W  c5Wd  FeehTdle  there 

Passover  *0edn  sX 

4tf)S.a.l£.  « conceived 

St.  George:  DajClShH.  dperi.  {lO.O  ° 
&  £©  inf.  Tides  {ff;®  storm. 

C^ot63  9  Peri  Thf68!1^  Now 

The^ld  Tides  I19;8  it 

inSMo"m  Tides  j16;«  clears, 

Std  Tides  |  g-0  let’s  give 

Eflg.  g>.  5in?3  {m  three 

“My  soul  is  God's  rtieerv 

My  lite  my  country's  o/tee/  a. 

The  commercial  grower  is 
becoming  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  conservation  farm 
ponds  will  save  money  and 
labor  and  offer  protection  not 
only  against  drought  but 
against  fire.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  factor  of  furnishing 
water  for  livestock,  fish  pro¬ 
duction,  recreation,  and  true 
conservation,  for  many  farm 
ponds  put  to  productive  use 
runoff  water  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted  and  cause 
soil  erosion. 

The  idea  of  irrigation  and 
sprinkling  in  time  of  drought 
is  no  longer  confined  to  those 
western  growers  where  irri¬ 
gation  has  always  been  es¬ 
sential,  but  to  other  growers 
everywhere  who  use  their 
ponds  as  a  direct  source  for 
irrigation  or  for  sprinkling 
— or  just  as  a  handy  source 
for  their  sprayers. 

For  the  most  part  these 
ponds  (over  175,000  of  them 
since  1937)  have  originated 
with  the  technicians  of  the 
United  States  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service.  Sound  advice  on 
where  and  how  to  build  a 
pond  is  essential — and  advice 
on  how  to  maintain  the  pond 
once  you  have  it.  The  Soil 
Conservation  officers  in  your 
district  will  make  no  charge 
for  this  service. 

Among  the  first  ABC’s  for 
your  pond  will  be  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  you  have  the 
type  of  soil  that  will  hold 
water  once  impounded. 

Don't  forget,  come  May, 
that  with  your  farm  pond 
you  have  a  first  class  fishing 
hole  which  may  not  be  fished 
out  before  you  get  to  it. 

Fish  Bite  Best  During  Last  Qtr.  &  New  Moon 
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MAY  hath  31  days. 


[1951 


The  flower,  of  ignorant  grace. 
And  the  wild,  illiterate  cherry. 
Having  no  vanity-case 
Have  only  the  shining  river,— 
And  that  is  a  rapid  ferry 
Bearing  away,  forever. 

The  look  of  the  flower’s  grace. 
And  the  wild  cherry. 


Had  they  but  been  to  school! 

They  might  look  over  my  shoulder 
And  see,  as  in  a  pool, 

The  mirroring  way  of  verse, — 
Where  they  grow  never  older, 
Where  meter  and  rhyme  rehearse 
The  young,  the  beautiful 
Beheld  and  beholder. 
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24 
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28 
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29 

Tu 
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30 
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31 

Th. 

Moondt0188n9  Tides  {gj  Rain. 

Farmer’s  Calendar, 


Memorial  Day.  There  was 
Colonel  Jones  on  his  white 
horse  prancing  down  flag- 
lined  Main  Street,  perilous 
with  its  cobbles  and  trolley 
tracks,  and  all  the  great 
parade  stretching  behind  him. 
The  Grand  Army  Men  in  their 
fading  blue — but  not  too  faded 
then — and  the  spruce  Spanish 
war  veterans  in  their  bright 
blue  and  gold,  band  blaring, 
and  little  girls  in  white  and 
little  boys  in  khaki  or  blue, 
and  firemen  and  policemen 
and  more  bands. 

Down  Main  Street,  up  Cot¬ 
tage  Street,  alternately  under 
the  good  warm  sun  and 
through  the  shadows  of  the 
great  elms  and  ,  maples  and 
chestnut  trees — shadows  as 
cool  as  water.  The  smell  of 
lilacs  and  lilies-of-the-valley 
would  drift  up  to  us  from  the 
garden  as  we  sat  on  the  porch 
of  our  great-aunt  Mercy  (like 
up-totvn  “sissies” — which  we 
weren’t)  and  watched  and 
heard,  and  felt  our  spines 
tingle  with  the  excitement  and 
strange  unrest  that  is  always 
a  parade. 

We  tvere  very  young  then 
and  did  not  follow  the  march¬ 
ers  (as  did  the  happy  “town¬ 
ies”).  but  sat  on  the  porch 
as  the  last  band  moved  out 
of  sight  and  approached  the 
cemetery,  and  then  we  heard 
tlie  music  change  to  the  sad. 
sad  beat  of  the  funeral  march. 
And  all  the  town  was  hushed." 
till  at  last  the  volleys  echoed 
over  the  graves,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  great  parade 
came  straggling  back  to  dis¬ 
perse  at  the  street  corner  and 
the  firehouse.  So  our  parade 
ended.  But  the  thrill  remains. 
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1951]  JUNE,  Sixth  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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•  New  Moon,  4th  day,  11  h.  40  m.,  morning,  W. 

3>  First  Quarter,  12th  day,  1  h.  52  m.,  evening,  W. 
O  Full  Moon,  19th  day,  7  h.  36  m.,  morning,  W. 
d  Last  Quarter,  26th  day,  1  h.  21  m.,  morning,  W. 
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JUNE  hath  30  days.  [1951 

Look,  now!  .  .  .  Here’s  royalty  again! 

Summer,  among  us  little  men  .  .  . 

Compelling  the  uplifted  eye, 

And  the  bared  head, .and  the  hoarse  cry: 

‘Long  live’  .  .  .  ‘long  live'  .  .  .  the  narrow  street  \ 

Made  royal  for  the  royal  feet, 

And  every  innocent  heart  in  town, 

In  every  breast,  kneeling  down. 

D.  M. 

£ 

Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 

Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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2nhS.a.(E.  {Xoj  will 

Mauna  Loa  1  1  (T  /  8-6  rlrnnl 

Eruption  1950  6  O  \io.l  (WOOL 

Socrates^  /r runs  ^  in  j  8.6 

Born,  468  B.C.  vLliigh.  'L  Apo  1 10.0  on 

1944s1011  6  S  d  Tides  many 

Bank  U1 791  Tides  j  a 

St^Loute2” }  1350  d?d  lli  fool. 

Laurel  in  Invasion  r^n™/9*6 

Bloom  in  N.H.  Moon  iiaes\8.4 

£tjj£.a.‘p.  Shavuotli  Tides  {g;® 

Occupation  of  Ti.  /9.1 

Star  Regulus  riaes  6 

Birthday!  Tides{f!!8  Some 

Tras?\di808  d  h  <1  Tides  {9.2  beau- 

Flag  Day  M®-k.  &  m 

St, Bernard  “0  Tides {“  days, 
Sacred  Heart  Tides  to 

ahO  FT£'S  the 

5 1,1  £2  [17th  Bunke^Hiu]  Lord 

Year’s  longest  days  19-23  /  9.8  • 

and  highest  tides  19-20  \11.8  yWV 

[19th  CLiow8  CTperi  6  $  <?]  praise. 
[22nd  £  p"ri]  Tides {“  Tornadoes 

Summer  begins  /-sen-  n—  fll.5  • 
12:25  a.m.  voters—1 D  19.8  m 

U.S.  Had  No  Tjri  .  fll.l 

Public  Debt,  1836  ‘ lQe8  X  9.7  lne 

6tf)£.a.^.  ‘^Baptist  {10.5 

6  £OSup.  ?GeEL  Midwest 

Traditional  Old  Orchard  /  sr 

Beach,  Me.  bathing  day  O  At  U.  an u 
Heinecken,  Famous  q,,Hoo5  8.8 

Prodigy  Died,  1 725J  1We819.3  Vou 

Rubens  Born,  ^  §  Tides know 

Marry  this  day  m  Stat.  /8.2  ,i. 

luck  all  the  way  Tin  R.A.  \9.4 
Korean"  War”  ,.,iri  ( 8.1  , 

1950  (25th)  llQe8)9.6  rekl- 

Deer  do  their  full  share  of 
damage  to  our  crops — and 
more.  And  deer  are  generally 
on  the  increase.  Michigan  anil 
Wisconsin  can  tell  the  story 
time  and  again  of  the  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  strawberry  crops. 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
New  York,  New  England  (the 
country  over,  for  that  matter) 
have  seen  countless  young- 
orchards  and  other  crops 
either  ruined  or  indefinitely 
set  back. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
orcliardist  who  sets  out  a 
thousand  young  trees  to  be 
browsed  by  deer  or  the 
farmer  who  plants  acres  of 
berries  and  has  them  eaten 
by  deer,  is  not  being  kept 
in  the  orchard  business  or 
the  berry  business  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  state  pays  the 
damages  “to  date.”  They  both 
need  definite  assurance  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  future. 

Many  orchardists  have  ac¬ 
cepted  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by  the  state  provides  (but 
does  not  put  up)  a  deer  fence 
if  the  owner  releases  the  state 
from  deer  damage  claims.  The 
fallacy  is  that  few  deer  fences 
are  complete  protection.  A 
deer  who  couldn’t  jump  twelve 
feet  up  and  over  when  pressed 
(as  by  dogs)  would  bury  his 
head  in  shame  under  the  near¬ 
est  juniper  bush — and  he  can 
crawl  under  any  fence  some¬ 
where. 

Deer  repellent  sprays  are  on 
the  market,  but  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  deer  just  get  used  to 
these.  So  how  to  protect  our 
crops?  Every  farmer  with  a 
gun?  Longer  open  seasons  on 
deer?  More  wardens  guarding 
crops  ? 

Now  sing  love's  tune,  under  the  June  moon. 
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1951]  JULY",  Seventh  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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•  New  Moon,  4th  day,  2  h.  48  m.,  morning,  E. 

3>  First.  Quarter,  11th  day,  11  h.  56  m.,  evening,  W. 
O  Full  Moon,  18th  day,  2  h.  17  m.,  evening,  E. 

<L  Last  Quarter,  25th  day,  1  h.  59  m.,  evening,  W. 
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Now,  evening  and  the  valley  and  the  river 

Are  a  vast  channel  for  the  flowing  away 

Of  all  things,  here,  that  were  not  meant  to  stay. 

And  you  and  I,  alone,  in  the  cold  starlight, 

Are  left,  and  our  love  is  left,  that  confident  wight 
Who  is  teaching  us,  here,  the  meaning  of  forever. 
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Tides 


5  8.8 
}  10.0 
8.8 
1 10.3 


IS 


8tf)g>.a M.  St.SwitMn  {^fickle 

Margaret  Fuller  prides  /  9.1  ...-x.-l 
Ossoli  Died,  1850  VL  low.  \11.1  WatCtl 
Kansas  City  -(£ 


/  9.4 
(.11.5 


.out 

it 


..  m 

Tornado,  1880  'A.  Peri. 

Mahomet  rri(H„!1  /  9.7 

D„  634  iiae8\ll.7 

Bud  Fruit  /10.0  nMnn, 

Trees  Now  O  O  ©  Tides  ju  ?  may 

Sl.  Margaret.  Tides  { -  trickle. 

Robert  Burns  t,jm/11.5 

Died,  1796  llQes  110.2 

lOtlj&.a.p.  M Magdalene.  Days 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  ( 10.0 

Completed,  1842  ( 10.5 

First  Road  Tram-  /  *)f  sr  j  9.8 
way  Built,  1801  }  9.7 

StClriS.  DOG  DAYS 


BEGIN 
Darien,  Conn. 
Congregation 
Imprisoned,  1781 


hot 

fts  nights 

8*8  ft! 


World  War 
Began,  1914 

1 0th  S.a.3T. 

in  ✓rruns 


2  are 
Tides }  not. 
Tides  g;] 

Rain 


oGrtst.  ( 7.8 
*  Brill.  ?  9.2 


Brill. 

(Tapo.  (Thigh  again. 

6  S  <T  6  &  <L  Tides{|~g 


Wlien  the  price  of  meat  gets 
too  high,  good  housewives 
everywhere  can  just  stop  buy¬ 
ing  meat — and  the  price  is 
sure  to  come  ,  down.  But  it 
isn't  as  simple  as  that  for  the 
farmer  and  the  things  he  must 
buy  in  his  business,  for  lie 
must  have  his  fertilizers,  in¬ 
secticides,  fungicides,  grains, 
a  variety  of  all-important  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  so  on  if  he  is 
to  stay  in  business.  He  may 
have  to  have  these  things  at 
any  price.  All  of  us  farmers 
remember  the  unheard  of 
prices  we  paid  during  the  war 
for  such  items  as  second-hand 
manure  spreaders  (as  much 
as  several  hundred  dollars)  .  . 
in  fact  all  of  us  recall  sell¬ 
ing  some  of  our  old  ma¬ 
chinery,  usually  in  order  to 
buy  something  vital  to  us 
that  our  neighbor  could  spa,re, 
at  a  fat  price.  (We  should 
certainly  lie  fools  to  discount 
the  possibility  of  exactly  the 
same  situation  again.) 

The  point  of  remembering 
the  war  days  and  high  prices 
is  that  we  should  have  learned 
something  from  the  experi¬ 
ence.  There  are  plenty  of 
farm  machinery  companies, 
lots  of  fertilizer  people,  and 
chemical  companies  galore — 
all  serving  the  farmer.  Such 
competition  ought  to  make 
for  lower  prices.  But  how 
many  of  us  think  tiie  prices 
are  as  reasonable  as  they 
should  be?  Actually  now  with 
everything  he  needs  available 
from  many  sources.  the 
farmer,  like  the  housewife,  is 
finding  the  war  preparations 
are  gobbling  up  these  needs. 
America  has  done  it  before. 
“Make  do  what  Is  on  hand.” 
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1951]  AUGUST,  Eighth  Month. 


ASTRONOMIC AIj  CALCULATIONS. 
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16 

32 

13 
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47 
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54 

25 
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17 

52 
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16 

15 

14 
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29 

20 

12 

34 

26 

o 

3 

17 

36 

9 

15 

58 

15 

14 

l'O 

21 

12 

14 

27 

A 
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17 

21 

10 

15 

40 

16 

13 

51 

22 

11 

54 

28 

CQ 

6 

17 

05 

11 

15 

23 
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13 

32 

23 

11 

34 

29 

b 

6 

16 

48 

12 

15 

05 

18 

13 

13 

24 

11 

14 

30 

•  New  Moon,  2nd  day,  5  h.  39  m.,  evening,  W. 

J>  First  Quarter,  10th  day,  7  h.  22  m.,  morning,  E. 
O  Full  Moon,  17th  day,  9  h.  59  m.,  evening,  W. 

<r  Last  Quarter,  24th  day,  5  h.  20  m.,  morning,  W. 
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19 

S. 
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F 
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12 

01 

Of 
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16 
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20 

M. 

4  55 

F 

6  39 

L 

13  44 

12 

1 

l! 

8  14 

G 

2  19 

ARI 

17 
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21 

Tu. 

4  56 

F 

6  38 

L 

13  42 

13 

If 

21 

■^4 

8  37 

E 
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18 
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22 
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F 
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L 

13  39 
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2f 

3 
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D 
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19 
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23 

Th. 

4  58 

F 

6  35 

L 

13  37 

13 

3! 

3f 

9  32 

C 

4  36 

TAU 

20 
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24 

Fr. 

4  59 

G 

6  33 

K 

13  33 

13 

4! 

4f 

10  08 

B 

5  25 

G’m 

21 

237 

25 

Sa. 

5  00 

G 

6  32 

K 

13  31 

14 

51 

5f 

10  52 

A 

6  15 

g’m 

23 

238 

26 

S. 

501 

G 

6  30 

K 

13  29 

14 

61 

6f 

11144 

- 

7  07 

g’m 

24 

239 

27 

M. 

5  03 

G 

6  28 

K 

13  25 

14 

7! 

7! 

— 

A 

7  58 

CNC 

25 

240 

28 

Tu. 

5  04 

G 

6  27 

K 

13  23 

14 

81 

8! 

12143 

B 

8  49 

CNC 

26 

241 

29 

W. 

5  05 

G 

6  25 

K 

13  20  15 

9 

91 

1  47 

C 

9  37 

LEO 

27 

242 

30 

Th. 

5  06 

G 

6  23 

K 

13  17  15 

9f 

10 

2  53 

D 

10  24 

LEO 

28 
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31 

Fr. 

5  07 
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K 

1315,15|10^ 

10! 

4100 

F 

11108 

LEO 
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AUGUST  hath  31  days. 


[1951 


s  £ 

ft  p 


Doe  in  the  street,  at  noon! 

Wildness  .  .  .  and  strangeness! 

And  the  citizens  startled, 

And  urchins  running,  with  sticks, 

And  the  warden,  grim,  with  his  gun  .  .  . 
And  the  doe  gone! 

And  the  street,  common  again; 

The  citizens  busy,  the  urchins  nowhere, 
Nor  the  warden  .  .  . 

Only  noon,  and  dullness. 


Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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W. 

Tli. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tii. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

i\r. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

c 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 


Co!  Tides  (|;f  .  If 

Tides  \  J"®  good 


Lammas  Day. 

Myrna  Loy 

Born  llv*co)9.9 

Mercury  Now  w  Gr.  El.  /  8.8  i™ 
Evening  Star  ¥  E.  \10.0  Weather 

S^WaVe  Ml  {Uo  Von 
69(L  5Aph 

Transfiguration  seek 

Name  _ _ 

Thermopylae  /rtl/T 
480,  B.C.  0¥VL 

First  Steam  Loco¬ 
motive,  1831 


<9.i 

<9.1 


of  Jesus  Tldes  {!;?  vacation  this 

week. 
Tides  j 
Snl.n  Tides \$°High 
8'7  winds 


St.  Laurence.  9 


Hay  Fever  Tjri  f 

Begins  lme8ll0.1 

I2tfj  £>.  a.  E.  6 

Consecration  ,r  rides  /  a.o 

of  the  U-  low.  \10.6  KeeP 

Liberty  Tree  sr  in  /  8.9  Hoi. 
Boston,  1765  Peri.  U0.9  R.I. 


ml  may 

.6 


Assumption 


in 


Tides ■ 


the 


n.’|  rain 


9  Aph 

Battle  of  wStat.  in  (  9.9  , 

Bennington,  Vt.  V  R.A.  1.11 .4  away. 

Fulton's  Steamboat  TiHoa  /10.3 

made  Albany,  1807  une8\11.4 

Lowest  Bar.  26,185  Tides  | 

.2 

.6 


Near  Luzon,  1927 


1 10.6 


l^t})&.a.p.  TidesjJJ'g  No 
!SSS  mT  Works  621  a  summer 
{loll  droughts 


/9.6 

19.9 


Charter  Oak  /10.2 

Blew  Down,  1856  \l0.2 

Ann  Franklin  Became 
1st  Woman  Paper  Ed.,  1762 
Medford  Tide*/8*9 

Tornado,  1851  llue8\9.6 

St.  Barth.  ™  Tides  {H 

Hurricane  Ti  r>t»a/7*7 

Fla.,  1949  ime8\8.9 

UHjS.a.U.  <TSgS  <Lpno 


this 

year 

say 

the 

/7.i 

\8.i 


6&&  [26th  $  £atHi!]  gurgling 


Lat.  S 

All  Time'Heat  Drought  <  7.7 

Record,  1949  {  9.0 

John  the  Baptist  /  /  sr 

beheaded  O  O  W 

St.Fiacrius.  _  “• 


eaves 
troughs. 
Tides  {!;£ 


Kingston,  R.I.  /  K  P|rn(  Tides/8’1 
Rain.  1939  O  V  W lnr-  ImeB\9.i 


Up  to  a  certain  point  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  farm  is  feasible, 
important,  and  quite  simple: 
— all  machinery  kept  in  place 
regular  feeding  and  milking 
times,  daily  sweep-up  with 
the  barn  broom,  and  so  on. 
Such  things  are  so  on  any 
good  farm  and  are  taken  for 
granted.  But  beyond  that 
there  can  be  stretches  of  farm 
life  where  any  system  may 
break  down.  For  farming  can 
be  the  most  chaotic,  unpre¬ 
dictable,  perverse,  heartbreak¬ 
ing  business  in  the  world. 

Farmer  Brown  is  toasting 
his  feet  in  the  oven  of  a 
bitter  February  afternoon — 
and,  in  his  dreaming  and 
planning,  his  fat  acres  are 
plowed.  harrowed,  seeded, 
crops  matured  and  marketed, 
barns  filled — all  with  the 
Utopian  simplicity  of  an  as¬ 
sembly  line. 

Farmer  Brown  is  an  old 
fool  this  afternoon,  and  he 
knows  it.  Get  him  out  in  the 
hay  field  next  July  turning 
some  gray,  weather-beaten 
hay  that’s  been  rained  on 
three  times  already  before  he 
could  get  it  in — or  in  the 
barn  during  the  terrible  and 
unforeseen  spring  cold  wave 
just  at  lambing  time — just 
take  him  about  any  time  ex¬ 
cept  to-day.  and  you'll  find 
him  wading  knee  deep  in  un¬ 
systematic  trouble. 

But  he’ll  tell  you  he  doesn’t 
carry  trouble  with  him  :  “Got 
a  better  use  for  my  qrms  and 
back.”  And  if  things  look 
really  bad :  “It  didn’-t  turn 
out  just  as  I  expected,  and  I 
didn’t  expect  it  would.” 
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1951]  SEPTEMBER,  Ninth  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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24 
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40 

•  New  Moon,  1st  day,  7  h.  49  m.,  morning,  W. 

3)  First  Quarter,  8th  day,  1  h.  16  m.,  evening,  W. 
O  Full  Moon,  15th  day,  7  h.  38  m.,  morning,  E. 

Last  Quarter,  22nd  day,  11  h.  13  m.,  evening,  E. 

•  New  Moon,  30th  day,  8  h.  57  m.,  evening,  E. 
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SEPTEMBER  hath  30  days.  [1951 


The  meadow,  gay  with  flowers,  like  music  gay, 

The  wild  notes  blossoming  for  the  steps  of  dancers. 
Is  drunk  with  sun  and  with  dark,  nether  liquors. 

I  keep  my  decorous  feet  to  the  sober  road; 

The  meadow’s  not  for  gaberdine  and  oxfords 
And  a  tweed  jacket — and  incipient  baldness. 

I  hurry  on  to  cocktails,  where  the  hostess 
May  know  a  trick  of  mixing  this  and  that 
To  point  the  ears,  again,  and  slant  the  eyes. 
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Prince  of  Wales 
in  Detroit,  1860 

St.  Mathew.  Ember 

runs  Days 

high 
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wStat.  in 
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Tides  {||  zippy 
Tides  these 
days 


TWO  NEW  MOONS  THIS  MONTH 


My  dear  “aunt”  (by  cour¬ 
tesy  in  the  good  old  New 
England  way)  used  to  have 
a  saying  that  I  have  oft  re¬ 
peated  to  myself — “There  is 
nothing  nicer  than  a  little  bit 
of  money.”  I  think  she  was 
smug  about  it  and  realty  kept 
her  coins  and  small  bills  be¬ 
hind  the  clock  or  in  the  cup¬ 
board.  But  then  this  is 
but  a  memory  and,  financially 
speaking,  I  don’t  know  how 
she  “cut  up”  when  she  died. 
I  wasn't  in  on  that. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  dear 
“auntie”  was  right.  What 
could  be  nicer  than  a  little 
bit  of  money?  What  could 
be?  The  funny  part  of  it  is 
that  few  of  us  know  much 
about  this  now.  Where  would 
we  get  that  “little  bit  of 
money”  nowadays  to  put  be¬ 
hind  the  clock  or  the  tele¬ 
vision  ?  Mostly  we  wait  till 
we’re  overdrawn  at  the  bank 
and  then  borrow  on  the  life 
insurance  or  go  to  the  finance 
corporation.  What’s  left  for 
the  clock  or  the  television  ? 

But  we  are  philosophers 
here  on  the  farm.  If  we  are 
lucky  we  are  carried  by  the 
bank  till  the  ’crop  comes  in ; 
the  fertilizer  people  will  wait 
us  out;  t lie  spray  and  dust 
people  will  stay  with  us  un¬ 
til — ;  and  the  fellows  who 
supply  us  with  packs  and 
boxes  and  have  agreed  to 
buy  our  crop:  all  are  as  pa¬ 
tient  as  cats  at  a  mouse  hole 
— till  the  crop  comes  in. 

“Auntie"  you  were  so  right 
about  “a  little  hit  of  money.” 
But  where  did  you  find  it? 
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1951]  OCTOBER,  Tenth  Month. 
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D  First  Quarter,  7th  day,  7  h.  00  m.,  evening,  W. 
O  Full  Moon,  14th  day,  7  h.  51  m.,  evening,  W. 
d  Last  Quarter,  22nd  day,  6  h.  55  m.,  evening,  E. 
•  New  Moon,  30th  day,  8  h.  54  m.,  morning,  W. 
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OCTOBER  hath  31  days. 


[1951 


The  changes  on  his  tree 
Correct  the  watcher’s  year 
His  personal  zodiac  .  .  . 
Objectify,  make  clear 
The  instant  of  to  be, 
Whether  in  leaf  or  lack. 


His  own  ambivalent  mind, 

Or  heart,  or  wistful  eye, 

In  Janus-like  unreason, 

Looks  back  at  what's  gone  by. 
Or  forward,  and  is  blind 
To  what  is  here,  in  season. 

I  keep  a  tree,  whose  bough 
Stands  at  the  noon  of  Now. 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  ^Tater,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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First  Thanksgiving  r  9.' 

Holiday,  1863  lmes\10. 

Francis  ol  Assissi  Tides 

Girls  Beware  T,.  „  /  9.5 
of  the  Red  Ear  1 1Qe8  U0.6 
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7  but 
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Rained  23.2"  at  j  9.2 
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Commons  Day  UI 
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22nh^.a.p.  you’ll 

SUCCOtll  cAo^aBBiOTeitl9  {lo.o  swre 

Barometer  -riH<„=/10.7  Q 

Died,  1849  •llUB!,lio.5  wetting. 
St,  Lnke.  Tides{j^J  Farewell 


Hadley,  Mass.,  Repulsed  . 

Indians,  1676  *0  SUTWTier 


runs 
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gSg,t^in 


Tides 
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Not  End!d1844  {1.7  Winter 

Simchath  WorWCreated  Wies 

Daniel  Webster  -rides  Z7-8  ninth  n 

Died,  1852  Jiae8\8.5  Wlttl  a 

Hi,  Male  Child  / 

neighbor!  Most  Likely  Je^ 

6S<L  6  9  <L  11  C<mce]ived  mow 

[28th  3  hd]  ™es  {su  flurries. 

3  3T  Simon  &  Jude  19.6 
Christ  the  King  \9.4 

6  W  £  Tides  {'gj  Coolin’ 

LondonBurned,  1841  Tide8  {9!?  n0 

Halloween:  g  g&  j foolin’. 


This  is  harvest  time  in  the 
apple  orchards — at  least  for 
the  later  varieties  here  in 
New  England — the  Baldwins 
in  our  older  orchards,  the 
Cortlands,  the  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  and  Red  Delicious,  and 
the  fine  Red  Romes  that  are 
beginning  to  be  introduced 
where  the  season  of  growing 
is  long  enough.  But  where 
are  the  apples  of  yesteryear? 

For  earlier  picking  our 
old-time  “eating”  orchard 
would  have  produced  August 
Sweet,  Williams,  Belleflower, 
Porter,  Snow,  and  about  now 
Golden  Russet  (what  better 
cider  apple?)/  the  still  re¬ 
spected  Baldwin,  the  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  the  Hubbardston. 

There  are  some  of  us  who 
would  bring  back  for  family 
use  many  of  these  fine  fruits 
— especially  the  White  Belle- 
flower,  the  Golden  Russet, 
and  the  Porter.  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  latter  with  most 
affection,  for  it  was  the  one 
that  Mother  always  asked  for 
wThen  she  wanted  to  make 
apple  jelly — or  mint  jelly — (I 
can  see  the  great  juicy  bags 
dripping  in  the  kitchen),  and 
we  knew  it  as  the  richest  in 
pectin. 

We  cannot,  in  reminiscent 
mood,  pass  over  yet  the  Gold¬ 
en  Russet.  To-day  the  term 
“russeting”  is  one  of  oppro¬ 
brium — as  on  the  Delicious 
apples — and  we  usp  special 
sprays  at  fancy  prices  to  try 
to  prevent  this.  But  the 
rough  russeting  of  our  golden 
fruit  was  natural  and  its 
chief  virtue,  I  have  thought — 
making  for  juiceness,  prime 
flavor. 
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1951]  NOVEMBER,  Eleventh  Month. 
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J)  First  Quarter,  6th  day,  1  h.  59  m.,  morning,  E. 
O  Full  Moon,  13th  day,  10  h.  52  m.,  morning,  E. 
d  Last  Quarter,  21st  day,  3  h.  01  m.,  evening,  E. 
•  New  Moon,  28th  day,  8  h.  00  m.,  evening,  E. 
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NOVEMBER  hath  30  days. 


[1951 


The  singer,  being  such 
As  loves  the  naming  word, 
The  singing  name  ol  things 
That's  nearly  sight  and  touch. 
Now,  naked  and  absurd. 

Sits  in  his  lack,  and  sings. 


£ 

ft 


Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

c 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 


All  Saints  Day, 

C?Lat  An.1’ 


{n  i  There’s 

T  .  . '  in  /r tides 

Lat.  N.  + 1 
Winant  Suicide  Tides  chills  in 

2*tfrS.a.®.  §&  (,  o.s  them 


Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

G 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

M. 

GS.S.  Vestris 

Disaster,  1928 


Aph. 


8.9 

llO.l 


Tides  { 

Tides  {8;’ 
Tides  {8;8 
Tides  {!;! 


Fawkes 
Day 

Election  Day. 

Tippecanoe 
1811 

No.  Dakota 
Storm,  1945 

Bangor  St.  John  TiBaa  /9-4 
R.R.  Began,  1865  liaes\9.4 
Oliver  Goldsmith  /  *)f/r  /9.7 

Born,  1728  \9.4 


there 
hills. 
Milder 
and 
dandy 
{tu  but 

_26tbS.a.f .  £"e  keep 

Tides  -ggj  your 

Tides  j'ig'j  coat 

Gr.  El.  ( 10.4 


Indian  Summer 
begins 

Prince  Charles  nGr.  El.  5  10.4 
Born,  1948  *  w.  }  8.9  fianay. 

Royal  Meteorological  —  ATn 

Society  Fd.,  1823  liaes\10.3 

U.S.A.  Recognized  /rruns 
u.s.s.r.,  1933  vLtiigh  inaian 

PatSt7i794OCk  6  S  <1  summer 

26ti)^.a.5E.  <X  A!po,  {1:1  this 

M^ak''^ed[ri°703  Tldes  {14  year, 

Sdyfifils  .  Tidea  {Its  cold 

Compact  -^Peri  69h  weather 

Thanksgiving  {\i  is 

Prof.  Webster  k.  Hoi.  ^"8.5 


Dr.  Parkman,  1849  Md.  \8.6 

th6>zcr  69(L 


6S<L  [25 

28tl}^>.a.lp.  27tfj  a.  5L  Bad 

{^i  storms  mt 
Tides  {^’g  sea 


Phone,  1876 
S.  S.  Portland 
Lost  1898 

Evening  Star  ?  Cr^El.  flre  qu ite 
G^beAcT775°utside  Hkely. 

st  AnM^dy^.dpS.  df‘dr 


It  is  the  sick  oyster  which  produces  the  pearl. 


Sometimes  this  month  is 
called  “Octembruary” — and  it 
is  not  entirely  a  facetious 
name — for  it  is  a  month  of 
startling  changes  that  can 
leap  from  Indian  summer 
days  into  mid  winter  and 
combines,  indeed,  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  four  mouths.  The  fine 
old  Currier  and  Ives  print- — 
“Home  For  Thanksgiving” — 
is  a  snow  scene  crisp  and 
blue  and  white — the  old  home¬ 
stead,  the  sleigh  and  frosty 
horse  bringing  back  the  son 
and  daughter-in-law  and  the 
petticoated  youngster. 

But  November  at  its  best  on 
the  farm  is  made  up  of  those 
days  when  the  frost  is  not 
yet  in  the  ground  and  the 
farmer  may  still  be  at  con¬ 
structive  ground  work.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  too  late  for  “stone” 
work — building  of  walls  or 
the  removing  of  them — and  an 
ideal  time  for  the  use  of  bull¬ 
dozers  in  removing  walls  and 
brush  around  the  orchards. 
Get  out  what  manure  you  can. 

Though  spring  is  generally 
considered  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  it  may  well  be  done 
now  if  the  condition  of  the 
ground  is  suitable. 

Begin  to  get  ready  for  the 
winter’s  lumbering,  if  you 
plan  to  do  any.  Look  to  your 
barns  and  henhouse  that  all 
is  ship-shape  and  weather- 
tight.  There  will  always  be 
something  left  undone  in  the 
orchard — apple  drops  to  pick 
up  and  stray  boxes  and  may¬ 
be  a  ladder  or  two  that  have 
been  overlooked.  Sharpen  up 
the  axes  and  saws  and  get 
ready  for  the  woodlot. _ 
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1951]  DECEMBER,  Twelfth  Month. 

ASTRONOMICAL  C ALCULATIONS~ 
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J)  First  Quarter,  5th  day,  11  h.  20  m.,  morning,  E. 
O  Full  Moon,  13th  day,  4  h.  30  m.,  morning,  W. 

<T  Last  Quarter,  21st  day,  9  h.  37  m.,  morning,  W. 
•  New  Moon,  28th  day,  6  h.  43  m.,  morning,  E. 
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DECEMBER  hath  31  days 


[1951 


The  wind's 
Northeast, 
Sharp-toothed 
— A  beast! 

May  this 
Lean  verse 
Be  sharp, 

— A  curse 


On  wind 
Come  near. 
And  starved, 
— And  here 

To  bark 
And  whine 
For  bones 
— And  mine! 


May  this, 
In  lack 
Like  his, 
Bite  back! 


£ 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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Snowed  in  Tiriol,  /  9-6 

Florida,  1876  iiae8\ll.3 

UtlbnU  *  Atomic  Age 


Three 


Began,  1942  Jll.O  nice 
76  Inch  Otter  Trapped  \  9.4  1 

Portage,  Me.,  1949  "jlC.6  Clays 

Henry  Ford  Peace  rr,Hoa  /  9.3 

Party,  1915  I  ides 

Bible  Trans,  to  T?fipH  f9.2  p  „ > . 

English,  1611  iiae8\9.6  l  Cl  S 

St.  Moles  9p£l  Tides  {gj 

Harbor  il'd  Si,?!;., 

Immac.  Conception  g  ^  {|;* 

rides  {|;® 

Phillipines  &  Porto  Rico  5  8 
Ceded  to  U.S.,  1898  <  8.5 

Rains  Save  w  / 9  9 

Spain,  1949  V  Hloo  \8.G 
Double  North-  /10.0 

Easter,  1944  ilGes\8.4 

St.  Lucy,  <r™ 

Geo.  Washington 
Died,  1799 

Capo.  «  ln’ 


21 j£.  tit 


Uo.i 

?a’s 
feet 
{1:1  in 
{^7  the 
oven 
he’ll 
now 
he 


j1^  shovin' 

/lO.O 


Tides 
Tides  Sure 
%  Peri.  Tides  {|;|  to 


3tiS>.m2l.  <4£©inf.  snow 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  ,r.ri  18.4 
Repealed,  1943  1  fl,s  V9.6  now 

Tides  you 

6  <$  h  EDayer  T1(1es  {U  know. 

[22nd  6  h  C  6  S  c]  {It  Here’s 

Plymouth  Rock  ,  ■ 

Discovered  1620  Fraber  u 

Winter  begins  -p  Days  / 8.9 

11:01a.m.  \8.5 

itbSina.  6TC  {si  alright 

ChannKah  rides  m  au  this 


Christmas  69  d  f  StHN.'  winter 

St,  Stephen.  [27th  ^2/0 


St.  John.  <rldes 
Chilflermas. 


)Gr.Hel.l 
-at.  N.J 

low  65C  ?inSti.  the 

C  Peri,  ground  will 
Thos.  Beckett  TiAOB  fll.6 
Murdered,  1170 

istS.a.CTt). 

Ship  Resolute  Given  /  9.8 

to  England  by  U.S.,  1856  (30tli) \1 1 . 2 


stay 


Tides  white. 


Christmas  can,  of  course, 
be  as  happy  in  a  hotel  room, 
city  mansion,  or  tenement,  on 
sea  or  land  anywhere,  as  here 
with  us  in  these  frozen  hills. 
But  we  who  have  always 
known  country  Christmases 
couldn't  find  it  so.  Just  take 
the  matter  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  Christmas  wouldn’t  be 
the  same  if  we  had  to  walk  a 
city  pavement  and  buy  a  tree 
at  the  corner  store.  To  us, 
getting  our  own  tree  on  our 
land  is  a  mighty  pleasant 
business.  In  truth  it's  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  usually  starts  with 
us  sometime  in  the  summer 
when  we  spot  our  tree  “for 
next  Christmas,”  while  we 
are  out  picking  blueberries. 

And  as  for  Christinas 
wreaths.  We  make  them  here 
in  the  house  and  put  them  on 
the  same  frames  year  after 
year.  What  more  Christmasy 
smell  (unless  it  be  plum  pud¬ 
ding)  than  in  the  making  of 
those  wreaths  —  when  the 
whole  house  is  redolent  with 
the  clean ‘tang  of  spruce  and 
balsam?  And  it  almost  seems 
as  if  the  ground  pine  and  the 
red  berries  gave  forth  their 
own  faint  earthy  aromas,  too. 

One  of  my  neighbors  leaves 
her  Christmas  wreath  on  the 
door  till  almost  town  meet¬ 
ing.  She  says  it  makes  Christ¬ 
mas  last  longer.  AU  of  us 
would  be  sorry  if  she  took 
it  down  a  mite  sooner  than 
that — for  we  too  feel  that  it 
keeps  Christmas  in  our  hearts 
all  winter. 

Merry  Christmas,  good 
friends  all.  .Do  your  chores 
and  have  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTING  TABLE 

Find  the  latitude  of  your  town  or  city.  Interpolate  between  columns  below  to  find  your  planting 
date.  For  example,  if  you  live  in  Grove  City,  Pa.  (Lat.  41°09'35")  this  would  mean  the  latitude 
was  about  halfway  between  Boston-Phila.  So  your  planting  times  would  also  be  halfway  between. 
N.B.  Plant  one  week  later  for  every  500  ft.  elevation  above  sea  level. 

The  “Moon  Most  Favorable”  columns  give  the  superstitious  times  when  the  phase  of  moon 
is  “Right”  for  the  crop  indicated. 

42°21'44" 

39°56'58" 

33°45'10" 

Boston  Latitude 

Phila.  Latitude 

Atlanta  Latitude 

Plant 

Anytime 

Moon 

Plant 

Anytime 

Moon 

Plant 

Anytime 

Moon 

Between 

Must 

Between 

Most 

Between 

Most 

Dates 

Favorable 

Dates 

Favorable 

Dates 

Favorable 

CROP 

Below 

Between 

Below 

Between 

Below 

Between 

Barley 

May  15-Jun  21 

May  15-20 

Mar  15-Apr  7 

Mar  7-22 

Feb  15-Mar  7 

Feb  15-20 

Beans  (Early) 

May  7-Jun  21 

Mav  15-20 

Apr  15-30 

Apr  15-20 

Mar  15-Apr  7 

Mar  15-21 

(Late) 

Jun  15-Jul  15 

Jun  15-18 

Jun  1-21 

Jun  12-18 

Aug  7-30 

Aug  10-16 

Beets  (Early) 

May  1-15 

None 

Mar  15-Apr  30 

Mar  23-29 

Feb  7-28 

Feb  21-28 

(Late) 

Jul  15-Aug  15 

Jul  18-24 

Jul  15-30 

Jul  18-24 

Aug  7-30 

Aug  17-23 

Broccoli  (E) 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  7-30 

Mar  8-14 

Feb  15-Mar  15 

■!  (Late) 

Jun  15-Jul  7 

None 

Aug  1-20 

Aug  2-9 

Sept  7-30 

Sept  1-7 

Brussels  Spr. 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  7-Apr  15 

Mar  8-14 

Feb  11-Mar  20 

Feb  7-12 

Cabbage  (E) 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  7-Apr  15 

Mar  8-14 

Feb  7-Mar  20 

Feb  7-12 

(L) 

Jun  7- Aug  7 

Jun  7-11 

Jun  1-Jul7 

Jun  4-10 

Jul  15-30 

None 

Carrots  (E) 

May  15-30 

Mav  21-26 

Mar  7-31 

Mar  23-29 

Feb  15-Mar  7 

Feb  21-27 

(Late) 

Jun  15-Jul  21 

Jun  19-25 

Apr  7-May  30 

Apr  21-27 

Aug  1-Sept  7 

Aug  17-24 

Cauliflower  (E ) 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  15-Apr  7 

Apr  6-7 

Feb  15-Mar  7 

(Late) 

June  15-Jul  21 

Jul  4-10 

Jun  1-Jul  7 

Jun  4-11 

Aug  7-30 

Aug  11-16 

Celery  (Early) 

May  15-Jun  30 

Jun  4-11 

Mav  7-30 

May  7-13 

Apr  15-30 

None 

I  (Late) 

Com,Sweet(E) 

Jul  15-Aug  15 
May  15-Jun  15 

Aug  2-9 
May  15-20 

Jun  15-Jul  7 

Mar  15-30 

Jul  4-7 

Mar  15 

Feb  15-28 

Feb  15-20 

(Late) 

Jun  15-30 

Jun  15-18 

May  7-Jun  21 

May  14-20 

Aug  7-30 

Aug  17-23 

Cucumber 

May  7-Jun  20 

May  7-13 

Apr  7-May  15 

Apr  7-13 

Mar  7-Apr  15 

Mar  7-14 

Egg  Plant 

Jun  1-30 

Jun  12-18 

Apr  7-May  15 

Apr  14-20 

Mar  7-Apr  15 

Mar  7-14 

Endive  (Early) 

May  15-30 

None 

Apr  7-May  15 

Apr  7-13 

Feb  15-Mar  20 

(Late) 

Jun  7-30 

Jun  7-10 

Jul  15-Aug  15 

Aug  2-9 

Aug  15-Sept  7 

Aug  2-9 

Kale  (Early) 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  15-Apr  7 

Mar  15 

Feb  15-Mar  7 

(Late) 

Jul  1-Aug  7 

Jul  4-10 

Jul  15-31 

None 

Sept  7-30 

Sept  1-7 

Leek 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  7-Apr  7 

Mar  7-15 

Feb  15-Apr  15 

Lettuce 

May  15-Jun  30 

Jun  4-11 

Mar  1-31 

Mar  7-14 

Feb  15-Mar  7 

Melon  (Musk) 

May  15-Jun  30 

May  15-20 

Apr  15-May  7 

Apr  15-20  Mar  15-Apr  7 

Mar  15-20 

Onion 

May  15- Jun  7 

May  21-26 

Mar  1-31 

Mar  23-29  Feb  1-28 

Feb  21-27 

Parsley 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  1-31 

Mar  7-14  Feb  20-Mar  15 

Mar  7-15 

Parsnip 

Apr  1-30 

Apr  21-27 

Mar  7-31 

Mar 23-29  Janl5-Feb7 

Jan  22-30 

Peas  (Early) 

Apr  15-May  7 

Apr  14-20 

Mar  7-31 

Mar  15-21 

Jan  15-Feb  7 

Jan  15-20 

(Late) 

Aug  15-30 

Aug  15-16 

Jul  7-31 

Jul  11-17 

Aug  15-30 

Aug  10-15 

Pepper 

May  15-Jun  $0 

May  15-20 

May  1-31 

May  14-20 

Apr  1-20 

Apr  14-20 

Pumpkin 

May  15-30 

May  15-20 

Apr  23-May  15 

May  14-15 

Apr  7-20 

Apr  14-20 

Potatoes 

May  15-30 

May  21-26 

Apr  7-May  30 

Apr  21-27 

Jan  1-Mar  7 

Jan  22-30 

Radish  (Early) 

Apr  15-30 

Apr  21-26 

Mar  7-31 

Mar  23-29 

Jan  21 -Mar  1 

Jan  22-30 

(Late) 

Aug  15-30 

Aug  17-24 

Aug  7-31 

Aug  17-24 

Sept  1-21 

Sept  15-21 

Spinach  (E) 

May  15-30 

None 

Mar  15-Apr  20 

Apr  6-13 

Feb  7-Mar  15 

(Late) 

Jul  15-Sept  7 

Aug  2-9 

Aug  1-Sept  15 

Aug  2-9 

Sept  1-21 

None 

Swiss  Chard 

May  1-30 

May  5-13 

Mar  15-Apr  15 

Apr  6-13 

Feb  7-Mar  15 

Summer  Squ 

May  15-Jun  15 

May  15-20 

Apr  15-May  15 

Apr  15-20 

Mar  15-Apr  15 

Mar  15-20 

Tomato 

May  15-30 

May  15-20 

Apr  7-30 

Apr  14-20 

Mar  7-20 

Mar  15-20 

Turnip  (Early) 

Apr  7-30 

Apr  21-27 

Apr  7-30 

Apr  21-27 

Jan  20-Feb  15 

Jan  22-29 

(Late) 

Jul  1-Aug  15 

Jul  18-24 

Aug  1-20 

Aug  17-20 

Sept  1-Oct  15 

Sept  15-20 

Wheat  (Fall) 

Oct  7-30 . 

Oct  7-13 

Sept  15-Oct  20 

Oct  1-20  !Oet  15-Dec  7 

Nov  1-12 

(Spring) 

Apr  7-30 

Apr  7-20 
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ABSORBINE 


kept  my  horse 
at  work" 

SAYS  MARTEN  PAUL 

of  Pewee  Valley,  Kentucky 

“I  thought  my  horse  would  be 
laid  up  for  a  week  with  shoulder 
gall  ’til  I  tried  Absorbine.  It 
helped  give  relief  in  a  few  hours. 
I’d  recommend  Absorbine  to  any 
farmer  like  myself.” 


AND  NORWOOD  ANDREWS  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  says: 

"I  can’t  afford 
to  have  my 
horse  laid  up,  ■ 

“Whenever  I  see  any  signs  of 
lameness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine  for  relief.  I’m  sure  it 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in 
the  past  ten  years.” 

Yes,  there’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness  due 
to  shoulder  gall,  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is 
not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  in  relieving 
fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  and  congestive 
troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister  or  remove  hair. 

Only  $2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Moss. 
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FOR  FORTY  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  .  .  . 

Psychologists  agree  that  in  thoughts,  as  well  as  actions,  we  earth 
people  of  1951  are  motivated  to  a  large  degree  (perhaps  70%)  by 
the  past.  The  palsy,  for  example,  is  seen  as  the  continuous  exercise 
we  onc-e  undertook  as  fishes  to  keep  ourselves  afloat.  In  thought,  not 
the  least  tenacious  and  frequent  outcropping  of  legend  is  seen  in  our 
arbitrary  acceptance  of  “forty  days”  for  Lent,  the  rainy  or  dry 
period  after  St.  Swithin’s  Day,  et  al. 

Upon  occasion,  the  Aztecs  —  as  well  as  most  ancient  and  honorable 
civilizations  —  divided  the  year  into  forty  day  cycles.  Hesiod,  in  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  proclaimed  the  disappearance  of  the  Pleiades  for 
forty  days  and  nights  as  the  law  of  all  mankind.  There  are  too 
many  Biblical  and  other  historical  references  to  this  forty  day 
period  for  us,  .iust  because  we  can  not  explain  these,  to  dismiss 
them  as  old  wives  tales. 

In  our  estimate  an  observer  at  about  42  degrees  North  or  South 
Latitude  might  easily  conclude  the  forty7  day  cycle  as  one  which 
makes  excellent  weather  forecasting  sense.  It  has,  apparently,  a  defi¬ 
nite  relation  to  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  earth  and 
to  the  temperatures  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere — the  chief  cause  of 
weather. 

At  the  Equator,  stable  temperatures  produce  even  weather.  The 
winds  come  steadily  from  given  directions.  The  rainy  season  is  pre¬ 
dicted  successfully7  almost  to  the  minute. 

We,  at  forty-two  degrees  North  could  forecast  our  weather  accu¬ 
rately.  too,  could  we  determine  our  normal  atmospheric  temperatures 
for  any  given  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  accumulated  excess  or 
deficiency  heat  and  cold  figures  from  the  normal  would  go  far  to 
determine  what  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  a  balancing  weather 
operation  by  Mother  Nature. 

The  principle  is  simple  and  well  understood.  Precipitation,  storms, 
weather  extremes,  are  Nature’s  way  of  maintaining  temperature 
balances.  As  the  Sun  leaves  us  in  the  Fall,  the  cooling  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere  brings  on  bad  weather.  As  it  returns  to  us  in  the  Spring,  the 
warming  process  does  likewise.  The  apparent  “Lag”  —  or  period  of 
adjustment,  which  is  allowed  to  our  atmosphere  for  catching  up 
with  the  Sun  seems  to  be  approximately  forty  days. 

Our  observer,  then  on  the  fortieth  parallel  might  arrive  at  cer¬ 
tain  definite  weather  conclusions  : 

1.  Thar  severe  “surprise”  weather  extremes,  such  as  hurricanes  and 
blizzards,  are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  two  of  nine  seasons. 

2.  That  the  forty  day  legend  at  Groundhog  Day  (Feb.  2).  at  St. 
Swithin’s  Day  (.July  15),  at  Christmas,  and  at  St.  Paul's  Day 
(Jan.  25th)  are  based  on  the  fact  that  seasons  actually7  do  begin 
very  close  to  those  particular  days. 

3.  That  the  ancients  —  as  well  as  ourselves  —  have  some  basis  in 
fact  for  our  belief  in  forty  day7  cycles. 

4.  That  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  weather  can  be  foretold 
in  the  equation  between  atmospheric  temperatures  and  the  obliquity 
of  the  sun's  ray7s. 

5.  That  actual  weather  records  along  the  fortieth  parallel  actually 
prove  nine  seasons  a  far  more  accurate  measure  of  weather  than 
do  the  present  zodiacal  four  seasons  which  in  most  places  are  no 
measure  at  all. 

A  tabulation  which  an  observer  might  make  of  the  nine  seasons 
along  the  fortieth  parallel  —  and  certain  weather  extremes  which  have 
occurred  within  these  seasons  —  follows.  North  or  South  of  the 
fortieth  parallel  one  would  expect  these  seasons  to  be  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  and  of  different  lengths. 

THE  NINE  SEASONS 

1.  SPRING.  May  1  to  June  10. 

2.  EARLY  SUMMER.  .Tune  11  to  July  15. 

3.  SUMMER.  July  15  to  September  1.  (Heat  and  storm  records  oc¬ 
casional.)  ^ 

4.  EARLY  FALL.  September  2  to  October  15.  Sept.  S  to  10.  1044.  Great 
Atlantic  Hurricane,  Sept.  17  to  21.  1038.  New  England  Hurricane. 
1815.  New  England  Hurricane. 

5.  FALL.  October  10  to  November  20. 

0.  EARLY  WINTER.  November  21  to  December  25. 

7.  WINTER.  December  20  to  February  1.  (Cold  and  snow7  records 
occasional.) 

Continued  on  page  39 
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ECLIPSE  TABLE  (Continued  from  page  5) 


Eclipse 

Middle  of 

Magni- 

Eclipse 

begins 

eclipse 

tude 

ends 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Charleston,  W.Va. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbia,  S.C. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Orono,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Evanston,  Ill. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


Pre-dawn 


5.01  A.M. 
Pre-dawn 


Pre-dawn 


Eastern  Standard 

T  vme 

Pre-dawn 

(0.79)* 

7.06  A.M. 

(0.75)* 

7.03  A.M. 

6.02  A.M. 

0.83 

7.12  A.M. 

6.00  A.M. 

0.92 

7.05  A.M. 

6.01  A.M. 

0.90 

7.06  A.M. 

Pre-dawn 

(0.91)* 

7.04  A.M. 

6.01  A.M. 

0.87 

7.10  A.M. 

6.04  A.M. 

0.81 

7.14  A.M. 

6.01  A.M. 

0.89 

7.09  A.M. 

5.58  A.M. 

0.95 

7.06  A.M. 

5.59  A.M. 

0.96 

7.07  A.M. 

Pre-dawn 

(0.91)* 

7.03  A.M. 

6.00  A.M. 

0.92 

7.07  A.M. 

Central  Standard  Time 

Pre-dawn 

00.71)* 

6.05  A.M. 

** 

(0.74)* 

6.04  A.M. 

“ 

(0.49)* 

6.04  A.M. 

(0.39)* 

6.02  A.M. 

(0.26)* 

6.04  A.M. 

(0.32)* 

6.02  A.M. 

(0.79)* 

6.04  A.M. 

(0.62)* 

6.05  A.M. 

“ 

(0.43)* 

6.04  A.M. 

‘  ‘ 

(0.68)* 

6.03  A.M. 

“ 

(0.34)* 

6.00  A.M. 

“ 

(0.57)* 

6.02  A.M. 

:  Magnitude  at  sunrise;  mid-eclipse  before  sunrise. 


OCCULTATIONS,  1951 

There  will  be  three  occultations  visible  to  naked  eye  observers  during  1951, 
although  only  one  of  them,  that  of  Regulus  (P  Leonis)  on  June  11,  occurs  under 
truly  favorable  circumstances  for  a  selected  group  of  observers.  The  other  two 
will  test  the  observer’s  power  in  one  or  another  respect. 

^  The  occultation  of  Regulus  on  June  11  will  begin  at  approximately  8.20  P.M. 
E.S.T.  for  observers  in  the  Eastern  Standard  Time  belt;  the  exact  time  will  depend 
upon  the  observer’s  geographical  location.  Observers  along  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
find  observation  aided  by  a  darker  post-sunset  sky  than  observers  further  west. 

A  second  occultation  of  Regulus,  this  time  by  the  bright  limb  of  the  moon  and 
hence  less  easy  to  observe  with  the  naked  eye,  will  be  visible  to  most  observers  in 
the  Central  Standard,  Mountain  Standard  and  Pacific  Standard  Time  zones  on 
October  25.  The  occultation  will  begin  shortly  after  5.30  P.M.  C.S.T.,  4.30  P.M. 
M.S.T.  and  3.30  P.M.  P.S.T.,  the  exact  moment  depending  upon  the  observers 
location. 

An  occultation  of  the  Planet  Venus  will  test  naked  eye  observers  west  of  the 
Eastern  Standard  Time  belt.  For  them  this  occultation  on  February  7  will  begin 
before  the  sun  sets  and  while  Venus  and  the  Moon  are  not  far  distant  from  the 
sun  in  the  sky.  For  such  observers  the  occultation  will  begin  some  time  after 
3.45  P.M.  C.S.T.,  2.45  P.M.  M.S.T.  and  1.45  P.M.  P.S.T.  Observers  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  will  have  better  luck.  For  them  the  occultation 
begins  at  approximately  6  P.M.  E.S.T. ,  just  a  few  moments  before  the  planet  sets 
and  approximately  one  hour  after  sunset. 

EARTH  IN  PERIHELION  AND  APHELION,  1951 

The  Earth  will  be  in  Perihelion  on  January  1,  11  P.M.,  distant  from  the  Sun 
91,345,000  miles.  The  Earth  will  be  in  Aphelion  on  July  4,  4  P.M.,  distant  from 
the  Sun  94,456,000  miles. 


THE  NINE  SEASONS  (Continued  from  page  .181 

8.  LATE  WINTER.  February  2  to  March  15.  Feb.  9,  1934.  Boston  low 
record  — 18  deg.  (Also  Feb.  15.  1817).  1933.  I'.S.  Record  low  at 
Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming,  of  (10  below.  Feb.  1(1,  1933.  Turners 
Falls,  Massachusetts  record  low  of  30  below.  Feb.  24,  1723..  Highest 
tide  Boston  ever  had.  Mar.  3,  1907.  Nantucket  icebound.  Mar.  11, 
1888.  Famous  blizzard  began  with  20.9  inches  of  snow. 

9.  FALSE  SPRING.  March  16  to  April  30. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  LAWS— 1950 

Courtesy:  American  Automobile  Association 


State 

Op.  Rd.  Date  new  Driving 
Speed  license  license* 
limit  plates  Mini- 

(R — rea-  can  be  mum 
sonable)  used  age** 

Gaso¬ 

line 

tax 

Percent 

sales 

tax 

Period 
of  stay1 

Safety 

respon¬ 

sibility 

law 

Certifi¬ 
cate  of 
title 

required 

Alabama . 

R 

Oct. 

i 

16 

$.06 

Vi2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

Arizona . 

60 

Dec. 

15 

18 

.05 

2 

3 

yes 

yes 

Arkansas . 

55 

Jan. 

1 

18 

.065 

2 

90  days 

no 

yes 

California . 

55 

Jan. 

1 

16 

.045 

3 

3 

yes 

yes 

Colorado . 

60 

On  issue 

16 

.06 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Connecticut .  . . 

45 

Feb. 

15 

16 

.04 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

Delaware . 

55 

4 

16 

.04 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

D.  C . 

25 

Mar. 

1 

16 

.04 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Florida . 

60 

Dec. 

1 

16 

.07 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Georgia . 

55 

Jan. 

1 

16 

.07 

30  days 

yes 

no 

R 

Jan. 

1 

16 

.06 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Illinois . 

R 

Dec. 

1 

15 

.03 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Indiana . 

R 

Jan. 

3 

16 

.04 

60  days 

yes 

yes 

Iowa . 

R 

Dec. 

1 

16 

.04 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

Kansas . 

R 

Jan. 

1 

16 

.05 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Kentucky . 

45 

Dec. 

29 

16 

.07 

Reciprocal 

yes 

6 

Louisiana. . 

60 

Jan. 

1 

15 

.09 

2 

Reciprocal 

no 

no 

Maine . 

45 

Dec. 

25 

15 

.06 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

Maryland . 

50 

Mar. 

15 

16 

.05 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Massachusetts 

R 

Jan. 

1 

16 

.03 

Reciprocal 

9 

no 

Michigan . 

R 

Dec. 

1 

16 

.03 

3 

90  days 

yes 

yes 

Minnesota . 

60 

Nov. 

1 

15 

.05 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

Mississippi.  .  .  . 

55 

Nov. 

1 

17 

.06 

1 

3 

no 

no 

Missouri . 

R 

On  issue 

16 

.02 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Montana . 

50 

Jan. 

1 

15 

.06 

30  days 

yes 

yes 

Nebraska . 

60 

Jan. 

1 

15  J4 

.06 

3 

yes 

yes 

Nevada . 

R 

Dec. 

15 

16 

.055 

No  limit 

no 

yes 

New  Hampshire 

50 

Mar. 

1 

16 

.04 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

New  Jersey  . . 

40 

Mar. 

1 

17 

.03 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

New  Mexico.  .  . 

R 

On  issue 

14 

.07 

1 

90  days 

yes 

yes 

New  York . 

50 

Jan. 

1 

18 

.04 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

North  Carolina 

55 

Dec. 

1 

16 

.07 

3“ 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

North  Dakota. . 

50 

On  issue 

16 

.06 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Ohio . 

50 

Mar. 

1 

16 

.04 

3 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Oklahoma . 

R 

Dec. 

11 

16 

.005 

2 

60  days 

yes 

yes 

Oregon . 

55 

Dec. 

15 

16 

.06 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Pennsylvania 

50 

Mar. 

15 

18 

.05 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

35 

Mar. 

1 

16 

.04 

i 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

South  Carolina 

55 

Sept. 

1 

14 

.06 

90  davs 

no 

no 

South  Dakota  . 

60 

Jan. 

1 

15 

.04 

212 

90  days 

yes 

yes 

Tennessee . 

R 

Mar. 

1 

16 

.07 

2 

30  days 

yes 

6 

Texas . 

60 

Feb. 

1 

16 

.04 

1 

Reciprocal 

no 

yes' 

Utah . 

60 

Dec. 

15 

16 

.04 

2 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Vermont . 

50 

Mar. 

1 

16 

.05 

Reciprocal 

yes 

no 

Virginia . 

50 

Mar. 

15 

15 

.06 

6  mos. 

yes 

yes 

Washington..  . . 

50 

Nov. 

15 

16 

.065 

3 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

West  Virginia.  . 

50 

June 

20 

16 

.05 

90  days 

yes 

yes 

Wisconsin.  . .  . . 

It 

On  issue 

16 

.04 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

Wyoming . 

60 

Dec. 

1 

15 

.04 

2 

90  days 

yes 

yes 

Applies  to  nonresidents.  The  term  “reciprocal”  means  that  the  state  will  extend  to  a  nonresi¬ 
dent  the  identical  privileges  granted  by  his  home  state  to  nonresident  motorists.  In  some  states 
visitors  must  register  within  a  specified  time.  In  most  states  persons  who  intend  to  reside  perma¬ 
nently  must  buy  new  plates  and  secure  new  driving  license  at  once,  or  within  a  limited  period. 
Acquisition  of  employment  or  placing  children  in  public  school  is  often  considered  intention  to 
reside  permanently. 

-None  on  used  cars. 

“Until  expiration  of  home  registration. 

4Three  months  before  current  registration  expires. 

“Use  tax  on  new  cars,  first  registration  of  used  cars. 

“Bill  of  sale  must  be  filed. 

"Permit  showing  compliance  with  state  compulsory  liability  insurance  law  must  be  obtained 
after  30  days. 

"State  has  compulsory  insurance. 

“$15  maximum. 

‘“Registry  tax  on  first  registration  in  state. 

'South  Dakota  does  not  require.  All  other  states  do. 

**Only  states  not  requiring  examinations  for  drivers  licenses  are  Idaho,  Missouri,  and  N. 
Dakato. 
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From  Maine  to  Florida 

farmers  depend  on 

Amoco-Gas 

the  original  special 
motor  fuel 

Permaliibe  Motor  Oil 

it  cleans  as  it  lubricates 


Amoco  "H.  D.”  Oil 

for  farm  trucks  and  tractors 


Amoco  All-Purpose  Grease 

extra-tough  for 
lasting  protection 


Amoco  Tires 

for  Car  and  Tractor 
the  tires  experience  built 


A  great  name 
on  the  farm 


AMOCO 


AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 
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DIGEST  OF  LATEST  AVAILABLE  FISH  AND  GAME  LAWS 

Open  seasons  include  both  dates,  “Rabbit”  includes  “hare”;  “quail”  includes  “par¬ 
tridge”  in  South;  “grouse”  includes  Canada  grouse,  sliarptailed,  ruffed  (known  as  partridge 
in  North  and  pheasant  in  South)  and  other  members  of  family  except  prairie  chickens 
ptarmigan  and  sage  hen,  As  many  states  do  not  complete  laws  for  1951  until  after  our 
press  date,  VERIFY  in  every  case  for  changes  even  though  the  changes  from  year  to 
year  are  not  as  a  rule  sensational.  Limits  are  daily  except  those  in  italics  which  are 
seasonal. 

cf  males  only,  f  local  exceptions.  J  non-resident  exceptions.  #  Pounds. 


State  and  Species 

Seasons 

111 
6  3 

Alabama 

Deer 

Nov.  25-Jan.  ltd’ 

3 

Rabbit 

Oct.  16-Feb.  20 

6 

Squirrel 

Muskrat  (fur). 

(N-Oct.  16-Jan.  1 
(S-Oet.  30- Jan.  15 

6 

Otter 

Nov.  20-Jan.  31 

Quail 

Nov.  25-Feb.  20 

8 

Turkey 

Nov.  25-Jan.  1  cf  t 

5 

Bass 

No  closed  season 

10 

White,  bass 

No  closed  season 

15 

t  Bream 

No  closed  season 

30 

|»  Crappie,  wh.  pch. 

No  closed  season 

20 

Jack  Salmon 

No  closed  season 

10 

W -eye  pike 

No  closed  season 

15 

Alaska 

Deer 

Sept.  10-No  v.  10d*t 

n 

Moose 

Sept.  1-Oct.  20  eft 

1 

>  Bear,  br.  &  grz. 

Sept.  l-.!une20t 

2 

‘  Bear,  black 

No  closed  season 

3 

'''  Bear,  other 

Sept.  1-June  30 

2 

!■;  Caribou 

Aug.20-Sept.  20t 

n 

Mountain  goat 

Aug.  20-Nov.  15 

;  Mountain  sheep 

No  open  season 

n 

Rabbit 

No  closed  seasont 

Grouse  & 

Aug.  20-Feb.  28 

Ptar’g’n 

t  agg. 

10 

i.  Trout  &  grayling 

t 

20 

Arizona 

Elk 

Nov.  17-30 

1 

i  Deer 

By  permit 

1 

j  Rabbit 

Dec.  15- Jan.  31 

6 

Javelina 

Mar.  1-31 

Turkey 

Oct.  9-13 

i 

ij  Trout 

May  24-Sept.  30t 

15 

Bass 

No  closed  season 

10 

Bluegill 

No  closed  season 

20 

Chan.  Catfish 

No  closed  season 

10 

Arkansas 

Deer 

(Nov.  8-12  t  cT 
(Dec.  13-18  t  cf 

Squirrel 

Oct.  1-Dec.  31 

s  1 

Quail 

Dec.  1-Jan.  15 

;;;  Turkey 

Closed 

Bass 

May  16-Mar.  16 

8 

Trout 

May  16-Oct.  31 

6 

Pike,  Jack  salmon 

No  closed  season 

6 

:  Bream,  perch 

No  closed  season 

20 

California 

Deer 

Local  seasons 

2 

Elk 

Dec.  2-11 

1 

Antelope 

Aug.  27-Sept.  5  cf 

1 

Bear 

Oct.  1-Dec.  31  t 

2 

Rabbit 

Nov.  18-Dec.  31 

15 

Quail 

Nov.  18-Dec.  31 

16 

Pheasant 

Trout  (exc.  gldn) 

Nov.  18-27  d 

10 

(Sp.  wntr  seas.) 

Apr.  2  9- Oct.  31 

15 

Trout,  golden 

July  1-Sept.  30+ 

15 

Salmon 

Apr.  29-Oct.  31 

2# 

Bass,  black 

May  20-Oct..  31 1 

Bass,  striped 

No  closed  season 

5  I 

Colorado 

Deer  l 

1 

Elk 

►Opens  Oct.  15 

1 

Bear  j 

1 

Quail 

Not  set 

8 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Pheasant 

Bass 

Pike,  pkl., 
w.  eyed  pike 
Trout 


Deer,  male 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Turkey 

Bass,  black 

Bream,  perch 

Tarpon 


Deer 

Bear 

Saulrrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Turkey 

Rabbit 

Opossum 

Bass,  striped 


eye 


Deer,  elk 


Hun.  partridge 


Nov.  15-Dec.  31 
Sept.  15-Nov.  1 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31  <f 
June  25-Feb.  1 

June  25-Mar.  1 
Apr.  16-Aug.  15 


Nov.  22-Jan.  5f  cf 
Nov.  22-Feb.  It 
Nov.  22-Feb.  1 1 
Nov.  22-Feb.  1 1 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


Nov.  10-25  <f 
Nov.  20-Feb.  15  t 
Nov.  1-Jan.  5 
Nov.  25-Feb.  25 
Nov.  20- Jan.  15 
Nov.  15-Feb.  15  t 
Nov.  1-Feb.  25 
Oct.  1-Feb.  15 
No  closed  seasonf 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasonf 

No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  season t 
No  closed  seasont 
Apr.  1-Nov.  15+ 


By  permit 
Oct.  5-31 
By  permit 
Oct.  29-Nov.  27 
Oct.  29-Nov.  27 
Oct.  29-Nov.  27 
Sept.  17-18 


State  and  Species 

Seasons 

Limits. 

Season 

Colorado  (cont.) 

Pheasant 

Not  set 

3 

Rabbit 

Oct.  15-Dec.  31 

5 

All  fish 

(Lakes  under  7000 

May  25-Oct.  31 
ft.  open  all  year) 

20 

Connecticut 

Rabbit 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

30 

Squirrel 

Oct.  15-Nov.  26 

30 

Quail 

Dates  not  set 

18 

Pheasant  cf 

Oct.  15-Nov.  26 

15 

Grouse 

Oct.  15-Nov.  26 

15 

Trout 

Apr.  16-July  15 

10 

Lake  trout 

Apr.  16-Aug.  31 

3 

Pickerel 

Apr.  16-Feb.  9 

6 

Wall-eye 

Apr.  16-Feb.  9 

6 

Bass,  black 

Apr.  16-Oct.  31 

10 

Bass,  striped 

Apr.  16-Feb.  9 

10 

Perch 

Apr.  16-Feb.  9 

15 

Salmon,  sockeye 
Shad 

Alewives 

Apr.  16-Aug.  31 

Apr.  16-July  15 

Mar.  1-May  31 

5 
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Idaho  (cont.) 
Grouse,  other 
Pheasant 
Rabbit 
Trout 
Black  Bass 
Sturgeon 
Bass  (1-mouth) 
Crappie,  Perch, 
Sunflsh 

Bass  (s-mouth) 
Salmon  (steelhd.) 


Illinois 

Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Pheasant 
Bass,  black 
Bass  (rk.,  wrmth 
wh„  yel.) 
crappies. 
sunf.,  blue- 
gills 

Buffalo,  bullhd., 
catf.,  carp, 
shphd. 

Trout 
Perch 
Pickerel 
Wall-eyed  pike 


Lake  tr.,  white- 
fish 


Oct.  7-9 

Oct.  29-Nov.  27 
Oct.  1-  Jan.  31 
June  4-Oct.  31 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

No  open  season 
June  4-Oct.  31 


Indiana 

Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Pheasant 
Hun.  partridge 
Bluegill,  rd.- 
eared  sunf., 
crappie,  rock 
bass 

Bass,  silv.  or 
yel.,  bl.,  Ky., 
wh.  or  str. 

Pike-perch 
Pike  or  pickerel 
Yellow  perch 
Trout 

Chan,  catfish 


Nov.  11-Jan.  31 
July  15-Nov.  1 5 1 
Nov.  11-Dec.  1 1 
Nov.  11 -Nov.  25 1 
May  15-Mar.  311- 


No  closed  season 


No  closed  season 
Apr.  1-Sept.  30 
No  closed  season 
May  1-Feb.  28 


No  closed  season 


Nov.  10-Jan.  10 
Not  set 

Nov.  10-Dec.  20 
Dates  not  set 
Nov.  10-Dec.  20 


Iowa 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Pheasant 

Quail 

Hungarian 

partridge 

Trout 

Northern  pike 
Bass 

Pike,  sand  or 
saug.,  w.-eyed 
Bull  heads 
Yell,  pch.  and 
bass,  yellow 
str.,  silver 
Crap.,  cal.  bass 
Catfish 

Kansas 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Pheasant 

Rabbit 

Bass 


Kentucky 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Ruffed  Grouse 
Bass,  black 
Trout 

W.-eyed  pike, 
sand  pike  or 
sauger 


10 

2 

10 

50 

(75 

ii 

ag 

g.) 


10 

ii 

ag- 


Ken,  (cont.) 
Striped  bass 
Crappie 
Rock  bass 
Muskellunge 


Louisiana 

Deer 
Bear 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Turkey 
Bass,  black, 
yel.,  white 
Crappie 
Sunflsh 


10 


25 


No  closed  season  a"" 


June  16-Apr.  30 


June  16-Apr.  30 
June  16-Apr.  30 
June  16-Apr.  30 
May  1-Aug.  31 
No  closed  season 


Sept.  15- Jan.  31 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15 
Nov.  11-30  cf 
Nov.  1-15 

Date  not  set 
May  1-Nov.  30 
May  15-Nov.  30t 
June  1-Nov.  30 1 

May  15-Nov.  301- 
No  dosed  season 


May  15-Nov.  301- 
No  closed  season 
Apr.  15-Nov.  30t 


June  15-Nov.  30 
Opens  Nov.  17 
Nov.  5-7 
No  closed  season 
May  26-Apr.  24 


Nov.  20- Jan.  10 
Aug.  20-Nov.  5 
Nov.  20- Jan.  10 
Dec.  1-Dec.  15 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 


No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


Nov.  15-Jan.  10 1 
Closed 

Oct.  15-Feb.  15 
Nov.  15-Jan.  15 
Dec.  1-Feb.  20 
Closed 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


Maine 
Deer 
Bear 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Pheasant 
Grouse 

Salmon,  togue(a) 
Salmon,  togue(b) 
Salmon,  togue(c) 
Trout  (a) 

Trout  (b) 

Trout  (c) 

Wh.  perch  (a) 

Wh.  perch (b) 

Wh.  perch  (c) 
Black  bass  (a) 
Black  bass(b) 
Black  bass(c) 
Black  bass  (fly) 
Pickerel 

a-Lakes  &  ponds 
b-Riv.  abv. 
tidewtr. 

c-Brooks,  streams 


Oct.  2 1-Nov.  301- 
No  closed  season 
Oct.  1-Feb.  28t 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15 
Ice  out-Sept.  30 
Ice  out-Sept.  15 
Ice  out-Aug.  1 5 
Ice  out-Sept.  30 
Ice  out-Sept.  15 
Ice  out-Aug.  15 
Ice  out-Sept.  30 
Ice  out-Sept.  .15 
Ice  out-Aug.  15 
June  21 -Sept.  30 
June  21 -Sept.  15 
June  21-Aug.  15 
June  1-20 
No  closed  season 


4 

4 

2 

4 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

3 

10t 
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Maryland 

Deer 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Pheasant 

Turkey 

Trout 

Bass-non-tdl. 
Str.  (rck.)  bass, 
non-tdl.  wtrs. 
Wall-eyed  pike 
Pike,  pickerel 
Perch 
Catfish 


Massachusetts 

Deer 

Rabbit,  hare 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Pheasant 

Bass 

Pike 

Muskellunge 
Pickerel 
White  perch 
Salmon 
Trout 

Bluegls.,  cal. 
bass,  crappie, 
hrnd.  pout, 
sunflsh,  yel. 
pch. 


Michigan 

Deer 

Grouse,  prairie 
chicken 
Pheasant 
Woodchuck 
Trout 

No.  pike,  pk.pch 
Muskellunge 
Lake  trout 


Dec.  5-10  eft 
Sept.  15-Sept.  20 
Nov.  15-Dec.  3 It 
Nov.  15-Dec.  3  It 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31 1  cf 
Nov.  15-Dec.  30t 
Apr.  15-July  15 
July  1-Nov.  30 

Mar.  15-Nov.  30 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30t 
July  1-Nov.  30 
July  1-Nov.  30 
Feb.  15-Nov.  30t 


Dec.  5-10 
Oct.  20- Feb.  15t 
Oct.  20-Nov.  20 
Oct.  20-Nov.  20 
Oct,  20-Nov.  20 
Oct.  20-Nov.  20  cf 
July  l-Feb.  15 
Apr.  15-Feb.  15 
Apr.  15-Feb.  15 
Apr.  15-Feb.  15 
Apr.  15-Feb.  15 
Apr.  15-Feb.  15 
Apr.  15-July  31t 


Apr.  15-Feb.  15 


Nov.  15-30 
(U-Oct.  1-Oct.  20t 
( L-Oct.  15-Oct.  26t 
L-Oct.  15-26 
L-Oct.  15-Jan.  31 1 
Apr.  29-Sept.  10 1 
June  25-Dec.  31 1 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
Nov.  1-Sept.  30 


12 


20 


15+ 

5t 


25 
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Michigan  (cont .) 
White  bass 
Crappie,  rk. 
bass,  yel.  pch. 
bluegills,  sun- 
fish 

Whitefish 


Minnesota 
Deer  (Bow 
and  Arrow) 
Deer 
Bear 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Pheasant 
Rabbit 
Raccoon 
W.-eyed  pike, 
saugers,  gt. 
no.  pike, 
pickerel 
Muskellunge 
Bass 
Trout 

Lake  Trout 
Crappies,  sunfish 
wh.  &rk.  bass 
Catfish 
Bullheads 
Whitefish 
Buffalo 


No  closed  season 

■June  25-Mar.  31f 
No  closed  season 


Mississippi 
Deer 
Bear 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Turkey 
Bass 
Crappie 
White  perch 
Sunfish 


Oct.  16-Nov.  If 

Nov.  20-Nov.  28  t 
No  closed  season 
Oct.  16-Dec.  15 
Oct.  23-Nov.  7  t 
Oct.  23-Nov.  7 
Oct.  16-Mar.  1 
Nov.  1-Dec.  1 

•May  15-Feb.  15f 

May  13-Feb.  15f 
June  17-Nov.  30+ 
Apr.  29-Sept.  15f 
( Dec.  30-Feb.  15t 
(Apr.  29-Sept.  30f 

May  13-Feb.  15t 
May  13-Feb.  15+ 
May  13-Feb.  15+ 
May  13-Feb.  15+ 
May  13-Feb.  15t 


Missouri 

Deer 

Archery 

Squirrel,  Rabbits 
Quail 

Wall-eved  pike 
Bass,  black 
Trout 

Bass,  wh.,  yel. 
Bass,  warmth., 
rk. 

Crappie 
Channel  cat 
Blue  gl.,  bl.  pch. 


(Nov.  20-Dec.  1 1 
(Dec.  20-Jan.  1 1 
No  open  season 
Not  set 

Oct.  15-Dec.  15 
Dec.  10- Jan.  31 1 
Nov.  23-27  o" 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

[No  closed  season 


Montana 
Deer 
Bear 
Elk 
Moose 
Goat 
Grouse 
Quail,  turkey 
Sage  hen 
Hun.  partridge 
Pheasant 
All  game  fish 


Nebraska 
Quail 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Pheasant 
Raccoon 
Trout 
Bass,  black 
Crappie,  sunk, 
rock  bass 
Bullheads 
Catfish 
Perch 

Pike,  w.-eye, 
saug.  no’thn. 


Not  set  (res.  only) 
Not  set  (res.  only) 
(May  30-Oct.  31 
(Nov.  10-30 
Nov.  10-Dec.  31 
May  30-Nov.  30 
May  30-Nov.  30 
Mar.  1-Nov.  30 
Mar.  15- Nov.  30 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30 

Mar.  15-Nov.  30 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30 


10 


25t 


Oct.  15-Nov.  15+  c? 
Apr.  15-Nov.  15+ 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31 

]  Local  seasons 
Dates  not  set 
May  22-Nov.  15 


Nov.  17-28 
Oct.  29- Jan.  31 
Oct.  29-Dec.  31 
Oct.  29-Nov.  18 
Oct.  1-Mar.  1 
Apr.  1-Nov.  1 
No  closed  season+ 

No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  clo  ed  seasont 
No  closed  season! 

No  closed  seasont 


15 


Nevada 
Antelope 
Deer 
Rabbit 
Quail 
Pheasant 
All  game  fish 


New  Hampshire 
Deer 
Bear 

Rabbit,  hare 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Grouse 
Pheasant 
Trout,  brook 
Lake  Trout 
Lake  Trout  (fly) 
Salmon 
Trout,  golden 
Bass 

Muskellunge 
Pike-perch 
Pickerel 


Aug.  25-Sept.  22 
Not  set 
Not  set 
Dates  not  set 
Dates  not  set 
Apr.  15-Oct.  1 


New  Jersey 
Deer 
Archery 
Rabbit,  squirrel 
Quail 
Grouse 
Pheasant 
Trout 

Pike,  pick’I, 
pike-perch 
Bass,  bl.,  Os¬ 
wego,  white 
Calico,  rock 
bass,  crappie 
Bass,  striped 
Wh.,  yel.  pch., 
catf.,  sunk 


New  Mexico 
Deer 
Elk 
Bear 
Antelope 

Turkey 

Squirrel 

Trout 

Bass,  pike  pch. 
Chan.  catf. 
Crappie 
Sunk,  ring  pch. 

and  bream 
Bullhd.,  yel.  and 
mud  catfish 


New  York 
Deer 
Bear 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Grouse 
Pheasant  ^ 
Black  bass 
Striped  bass 
Muskellunge 
Salmon,  ldlckd. 
Salmon,  Chinook 
Pike-perch 
Pickerel 
Gt.  no’n.  pike 
Trout,  brk.,  hr., 
r’bow 
Lake  trout 
Trout 
Bullheads 
Whitefish 
Perch,  white 
Perch,  yellow 
Long  Island 
Rabbit,  squirrel 
Grouse 
Pheasant 


North  Carolina 
Deer 
Bear 


(North — Nov.  1-30 
(South— Dec.  1-31 
No  closed  season 
Oct.  1-Feb.  28 
Oct.  1-Nov.  1 
No  open  season 
Oct.  1-Dec.  1 
Oct.  15-Nov.  16  cTt 
May  1-Sept.  30 
Jan.  1-Sept.  30+ 
Sept.  1-30 
Apr.  1-Sept.  30+ 
Apr.  15-Aug.  31 
July  1-Oct.  31  + 
May  28-Oct.  31 
May  28-Oct.  31  + 
May  28- Jan.  15  + 


25 


Dec.  12-Dec.  17  d'l 
Dec.  7-11 
Nov.  10- Dec.  10 
Nov.  10-Dec.  10f 
Nov.  10-Dec.  10 
Nov.  10-Dec.  10  cT 
Apr.  15-July  15t 
Sept.  1-Sept.  30t 
May  20-Nov.  30t 
Jan.  3-25 

[June  15-Nov.  30f 

[june  15-Nov.  30 
Apr.  1-Nov.  30 
No  closed  season 


10# 


6 

10 

3 

SO 

lot 

10 

10 

20 


T 


Nov.  10-Nov.  21t  c?| 
Oct.  2  6-No  v.  2 
Sept.  15-Dec.  10 1 
Shooting  hy 
permitt  c? 

Nov.  10-Nov.  21t 
Nov.  10-Nov.  21 
May  30-Nov.  21 


Apr.  l-15&Mav30- 
Nov.  30 

June  1-Nov.  30 
No  closed  season 


Oct.  25-Nov.  25t  c? 
Oct.  25-Nov.  25t 
Oct.  21- Jan.  31 1 
Oct.  21-Nov.  18  t 
Not  set 
Not  set 
Not  set 

July  1-Nov.  30t 
No  closed  season 
July  1-Dec.  It 
Apr.  1-Sept.  10 
Apr.  1-Sept.  10 
May  1-Mar.  It 
May  1-Mar.  It 
May  liMar.  It 

Apr.  8-Sept.  1 0t 
Apr.  1-Sept.  10 
Apr.  8-Sept.  10 
No  closed  seasont 
Apr.  1-Sept.  10t 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  seasont 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 
Not  set 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 


Oct.  15-Jan.  2 
Oct.  15-Jan.  2 


1 

1 

6t 

5 

6t 

2 

1 

6+ 

t 

2 

3 

Kit 

lot 

lot 

lot 

3t 

lot 

t 

t 

25t 


30 
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N,  Carolina  (con 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Grouse 
Turkey 
Russian  boar 
Trout 
Bass,  black 
Pike,  walleyed 
Bass,  striped 

North  Dakota 
Deer 
Sharptail 
Pin'd  arouse 
Sage  &  ruffed 
grouse;  part’ge 
Pheasant 
Bass 

Wall-eyed  pike, 
northern  pike 
Crapple,  Suntish 
Trout,  Salmon 
Perch 


Ohio 
Deer 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Pheasant 
Hun.  partridge 
Grouse 

INLAND  DIST. 
Muskellunge 
Wall-eyed  pike 
Sauger 
Trout 

LAKE  ERIE  DI 
Muskellunge 
Wall-eyed  pike 
Sauger 
Trout 
Bass 


Oklahoma 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Bass 

Chan,  catfish 

Crappie 

Trout 


t.) 

Nov.  5-Jan.  10 
Oct.  1-Jan.  2 

|nov.  24-Jan.  31 

Oct.  15-Jan.  2 
Apr.  15- Aug.  31 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


Nov.  27-29  cf  t 
Oct.  8-17  t 

Dates  not  set 

Oct.  8-Nov.  20 1 
June  16-Oct.  31 

May  16-Oct.  31 
June  16-Oct.  31 
May  2-Sept.  30 
May  16-Oct.  31 


Dec.  13-18 
Nov.  15-Dec.  18 
Sept.  15-30 
Nov.  16-25  c? 
Closed 

Nov.  15-25  o’ 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
Apr.  16-Sept.  15 
June  16-Apr.  30 
ST. 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
Apr.  15-Sept.  15 
July  1-May  24 


May  15-Dec.  31 
Inter.  (Nov.-Jan.) 
No  closed  season! 
No  closed  season! 
No  closed  season! 
No  closed  season 


Oregon 

Deer 

Elk 

Antelope 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Blue  Sage  Hen 
Grouse,  other 
Pheasant 
Hun.  partridge 
Trout,  salmon, 
steelbead, 
less  than  20" 
Bass,  black: 
Perch,  crapple, 
cat!.,  sunk, 
bream,  pike 
Str.  bass. 

Shad 


Pennsylvania 

Deer,  female 
Deer,  2  pt.  ant. 
Deer,  no  ant. 
Bear 

Rabbit,  Cttl. 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

Quail,  Bbwht. 

Grouse,  Rfd. 

Pheas’nt,rgnk,m. 

Turkey 

Partridge,  Hun. 
Hare,  snshoe 
Trout 

Trout,  lk.  or  sal. 
Bass 

Pike-perch 

Pickerel 

Muskellunge, 

txr  orvrl  M  nilrh 


Oct.  1-20  o’! 
Oct.  25-Nov.  30 
Aug.  20-25 
Oct.  1-20  ! 

Oct.  1-20 1 
Oct.  1-5 
Sept.  1-5 
Oct.  29-Nov.  2 
Oct.  21-Nov.  9 

May  1-Sept.  30 


No  closed  season 


No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


No  open  season 
Nov.  29-Dec.  11 
Not  set 
Nov.  15-20 
Nov  1-27 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1 
Nov.  1-27 
Nov.  1-13 
Nov.  1-6 
Nov.  1-27 
Nov.  1-27  t 
Nov.  1-13 
Dec.  20-Jan.  1 
Apr.  15- July  31! 
July  1-Sept.  29 
July  1-Nov.  30 
July  1-Nov.  30 
July  1-Nov.  30 


Till  V 


1  _N Tnv  30 


7 

8 
8 
2 

1 

1 

10 

8 

5 

8 

1 

3 


4 

5 

10 

15 

5 

25 


1 

4 

4 


2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 


6 

6 

“I 

10 
111 
10 
1  £ 


25 


1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

2 

5 

2 


10 


30 


15 

1 


1 

1 

1 

4 

f> 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

6 

10 

8 

6 

6 

6 

2 


Penn,  (cont.) 


Yell,  pch.,  rock 
bass,  str.  or 


cal.  bass,  wh.; 
crappie,  sunf., 
catf.,  suckers, 
carp 

No  closed  season 

Rhode  Island 
Rabbit 

Hare 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Pheasant 

Bass 

Pickerel 

Trout 

Striped  bass 
Perch,  white 
Perch,  yellow 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31f 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31t 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31  cf 
June  20- Feb.  20f 
June  20-Feb.  20f 
Apr.  15-Juiy  15t 

No  closed  season 
Apr.  15-Feb.  20 

Apr.  15-Feb.  20 

South  Carolina 

Deer 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Turkey 

Trout,  speckled 
Trout,  rainbow 
Bass 

Nov.  15-22t  c? 

Nov.  24-Feb.  15 
Oct.  15-Jan.  31 

Nov.  24-Feb.  15 
Nov.  23-Mar.  1 

Jan.  1-Oct.  1 

Jan.  1-Oct.  1 

No  closed  seasont 

South  Dakota 
Deer 

Grouse,  prairie 
chicken 
Pheasant 

Hun.  partridge 
Trout 

Bass,  w.-eyed 
pike,  pickerel 
Bluegills 
Bullheads,  pch. 
Crappies,  sunf. 

Nov.  1-20  eft 

l  Sept.  15-Oct.  24 
(Oct.  9-Feb.  22 

May  1-Sept.  30 

June  15-Feb.  28 
May  1-Feb.  28 

May  1-Feb.  28 

May  1-Feb.  28 

Tennessee 

Deer 

Bear 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Wild  boar 

Trout 

Bass 

Wall-eyed  pike 
Sauger  pike 
Muskellunge 
Crappie 

Rock  bass 

White,  str.  bass 
Yellow  bass  or 
jacks 

Warmouth  bass 
Bluegill  bream 
Catfish 

Buffalo 

Nov.  17-30  cf  t 

Oct.  17-Nov.  30 
Nov.  24-Jan.  25 
Oct.  1-Jan.  It 

Nov.  24-Jan.  25 
Nov.  24-Jan.  25 
Oct.  17-Nov.  30 
Apr.  1-Oct.  1 

May  30-Mar.  31 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
May  30-Mar.  31 

No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

Texas 

Antelope 

Deer 

Bear 

Peccary 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Turkey 

Bass,  bl„  sp’ted 
White  bass 

Trout 

Grapple 

Catfish 

Oct.  1-9 

Nov.  16-Dec.  31t  o’ 
Nov.  16-Dec.  31 
Nov.  16-Dec.  31 ! 
(Oct.  1-Dec.  31! 
(May  1-July  31! 
Dec.  1-Jan.  16! 
Nov.  16-Dec.  31+  cT 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

Utah 

Antelope 

Deer 

Elk  (By  permit) 
Rabbit 

Grouse,  sage  hen 
prairie  chicken 
Pheasant 

Quail 

Bass 

Trout 

Salmon 

Not  set 

Oct. 22  -Oct.  31  !  c? 

No  closed  season 

No  open  season 
]nov.  5-7 

May  15-Oct.  1 

June  17-Oct.  1 

June  17-Oct.  1 

15 


5 

2 

5 

6 
2 
3 
6 

10 

10 

20 

30 


1 


6 
20 
20 
8 it 

1 

3 

4 

15 

8 

15 

50 

15 


/t 

5 

6 
8 
3 

it 

10 

s 

5 

10 

5 

15 

10 

15 

15 

20 

20 


1 

2 

1 

2 


10 

12 

8 

15 

25 

5 

25 

25 


1 

1 


St 

10 

15 

15 
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Vermont 

W,  Virginia  (con 

t, 

Deer 

Nov.  15-25  eft 

1 

Squirrel 

Oct.  15-Nov.  19 

4 

Squirrel 

Oct.  1-Oct.  31 

4 

Quail 

Nov.  11-Dec.  10 

5 

Rabbit 

Oct.  1-Feb.  28 

3 

Grouse 

Oct.  15-Nov.  19 

3 

Quail 

No  open  season 

Turkey 

Oct.  15-Nov.  5 

4 

Grouse 

Oct.  1-Oct.  31 

4 

Trout,  rnbw.. 

Pheasant 

Oct.  Sat.  &  Wed.  & 

2-4 

brown 

Apr.  29-July  15 

10 

Bear 

June  1-Dec.  31 

Trout,  brook 

Apr.  29-July  15 

15 

Trout 

May  1-Aug.  14 

20 

Bass 

•June  17-Mar.  31 

8 

Lake  trout, 

Pickerel 

June  30-Apr.  30 

salmon 

May  1-Aug.  31 

2 

Musltellunge, 

Bass 

July  1-Nov.  30 

5 

w.  eyed  pike 

June  1 7-Apr.  30 

Muskellunge 

June  15-Apr.  14 

25# 

Rk.bass.crappie, 

Pike-perch 

May  1-Mar.  14 

25# 

sum.,  bluegill 

June  1 7-Apr.  30 

15 

Pickerel 

May  1-Mar.  14 

25# 

Catfish 

June  1 7-Apr.  30 

ill 

Smelt 

June  1-Mar.  31 

Perch 

June  1 7-Apr.  30 

10 

Virginia 

Deer 

Nov.  20-Jan.  old’ 

1 

Nov.  19-23 1  & 

1 

Bear 

Nov.  20-Jan.  5  t 

1 

Deer  (bow  & 

Elk 

Closed  season 

76 

arrow) 

Sept.  24-Nov.  7 

1 

Rabbit 

Nov.  20-Jan.  20  t 

Not  set 

Squirrel 

Nov.  20-Jan.  5 

Not  set 

Quail 

Nov.  20  to  ?t 

125 

Oct.  23- Jan.  15 

3 

Grouse 

Nov.  20-Jan.  20 

15 

Squirrel 

Oct.  22-Dec.  5 

3 

Pheasant 

Nov.  20-Jan.  20 

20 

(N-Oct.  1-30 

Turkey 

Nov.  20-Jan.  20 

A 

Grouse 

IS-Oct.  2 2-No v.  4 

3 

Bass 

E:  June  20-Mar.  15 

10 

Pheasant 

(N-Oct.  22-30 

Bass 

W:  June  20-Dec.  31 

10 

(S-Oct.  22-No v.  4 

2 

Trout 

Apr.  20-Sept.  15 

15 

Hun.  partridge 

Oct.  22-Nov.  4 

4 

Pike 

(W:  Same  as  bass 

20 

Quail 

Nov.  2-5 

4 

(E:  No  closed  season 

June  20-Jan.  15t 

5 

Grapple 

No  closed  season 

Trout 

May  14-Sept.  7  t 

10 

Bream 

No  closed  season 

25 

Lake  trout 

Apr.  15-Sept.  30t 

5 

Washington 

Wall  eyed  pike. 

Deer 

Oct.  9-30 1 

1 

sauger 

5t 

Bear 

E:  Oct.  9-30 

1 

No.  pike,  pick’l 

5t 

Elk 

Nov.  4-1 3.  eft 

1 

Muskellunge 

•May  1-Mar.  1 

1 

Mt.  Goat 

Sept.  18-30 

1 

Bass,  other 

26 

Rabbit 

f.W:  Oct.  9-Mar.  3 It 

Catfish 

' 

15 

IE:  Oct.  9-Dec.  31t 

5 

Bullheads 

Apr.  29-Mar.  15t 

25 

Grouse 

Sept.  4-5,  Oct.  9-10t 

2 

Other  panfish 

25+ 

Quail 

Pheasant 

Hungarian 

partridge 

Steelhead 

Other  game  fish 
Lowl’d  lakes 
Gen’l  season 

Oct.  9-Nov.  6 

Oct.  9-Nov.  6 

Oct.  9-Nov.  6 

10 

3 

4 

Wyoming 

Deer 

Moose 

Local  seasonf  cf 
Local  seasons  cf 

1 

1 

Dec.  1-Eeb.  28t 

E:  May  21-Sept.  15 
W:  May  21-Oct.  31 

3 

20 

20 

Elk 

Bear 

Sheep 

Antelope 

Local  seasonf  c? 
Local  seasons 

Local  seasons t  cf 
Local  seasons f 

Not  set 

May  1-Oct.  31 1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

West  Virginia 

Trout 

20 

Deer 

Nov.  28-Dec.  6 

1 

Grayling 

May  1-Oct.  31 1 

20 

Rabbit 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

4 

Bass 

May  1-Oct.  31 1 

20 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  LAWS 


DO  NOT  HUNT  ducks, 'geese,  brant,  coot,  rails,  gallinules,  woodcock,  or  mourn¬ 
ing  dove  until  you  have  studied  the  laws  on  these  birds  issued  in  September,  1951, 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  Chicago  50,  Illinois.  The 
1949  laws  forbade  the  taking  of  any  jacksnipe,  Ross  geese,  or  swan,  and  in  some 
places,  wood  ducks,  brant,  snow  geese,  mourning  dove,  woodcock,  and  Canada 
geese.  Daily  bag  limits  have  been  running:  Geese  —  East  2,  Middle  4,  Pacific  6- 
Ducks  — East  and  near  East  4,  Midwest  and  West  5;  Wood  duck  1;  Rails  15;  Coot 
10  interior,  15  coast,  east  and  west;  Woodcock  4;  Mergansers  25;  Doves  and  pigeons 
10  and  Sora,  25.  The  East  has  been  enjoying  special  seasons  on  Scoters  and  Eider 
ducks  —  the  West  on  band  tailed  pigeon.  Arizona  has  had  a  special  season  on  white 
winged  dove.  There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  list  here  the  very  complicated  seasons 
on  ducks,  geese,  etc.  They  are  changed  radically  every  year  and  as  a  rule  shortened. 
Opening  days  in  1949,  were: 

Ducks,  Geese,  Brant,  Coot:  Oct.  7:  —  Me.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  N.  H  N  D 
Wyo.  Oct.  14  —  Col.,  Ida.,  Nev.,  N.  M.,  Utah,  Wise.  Oct.  21 — All  remaining 
states  except  fNov.  4  —  Conn.,  Ill.,  Ind.,  Mo.,  Tex.,  Wash.  Nov.  18  —  Ariz  Ark  ' 
La.,  Md.,  Mass.,  N.  J.,  Tenn.  Nov.  29  —  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Ky.,  N.  C.,  R.  I.,  S.  C.,  Va.’ 

Rails,  Gallinules:  Sept.  1 — Most  states.  Sept.  16  —  Minn.  Oct.  1 _ Fla 

Ga.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.  Oct.  7  —  Me.,  Mich.,,  Oct.  14  —  Wise.  Oct.  15  —  Miss  Oct  21 
—  N.  Y.  Nov.  29  —  Ala.,  R.  I.  ' 

Mourning  Dove:  Sept.  1  —  Most  states.  Sept.  10  —  Neb.  Sept.  16 _ Ark 

Ga.,  Miss.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Tenn.,  Va.  Oct.  1  —  Texas.  Nov.  1  —  Del  Dec  1 _ I  a’ 

Dec.  17  — Ala.,  Fla.  ^a- 


Woodcock:  Oct.  1  —  Me.,  Minn.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Wise.  Oct.  8  —  Ohio  Oct  10 
N.  Y.,  Pa.  Oct.  15  —  Md.  Oct.  20  —  Conn.,  Mich.,  N.  J.  Nov.  1  —  R.  I  Nov 
—  Mo.  Nov.  15  —  Del.,  Mass.  Nov.  19  —  Va.  Dec  1  —  Ala  Ark- 
Dec.  12  — N,  C.  Dec.  23  — Ga.,  La. 


10 
Miss. 
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I 

As  much  a  part  of 


■i 


First  National  Stores,  now  serving 

more  than  500  communities  from  Maine  to  New 

York,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  New  England  scene  as 

the  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  itself.  For  First 

National  Stores  are  founded  on  the 

time-honored  New  England  traditions  of 

thrift  and  fine  food. 

i 

i 

l 
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ANECDOTES  AND  PLEASANTRIES 


THE  TIN  PEDDLER 
Jason  White  has  come  ter  town 
Drivin’  his  tin  peddler’s  cart. 
Pans  a-hangin’  lip  and  down 
Like  they’d  tear  theirselves 
apart ; 

Kittles  rattlin’  underneath. 
Coal-hods  scrapin'  out  a  song. 
Makes  a  feller  grit  his  teeth 
When  old  .Tason  comes  along. 

Jason  drives  a  sorrel  mare. 

Bones  and  skin  at  all  her  j'ints. 
“Blooded  stock,”  says  .Tase;  “I 
swear 

Jest  see  how  she  shows  her 
p’ints  !” 

“Walkin’s  her  best  lay,”  says  he, 
Eyes  a-twinklin’  full  of  fun. 
Named  her  Keely  Motor.  See? 

Sich  hard  work  to  make  her 
run.” 

Jason’s  just  the  slickest  scamp, 
Full  of  jokes  as  he  can  hold  ; 
Say’s  he  beats  Aladdin’s  lamp. 

Givin’  out  new  stuff  for  old  : 
“Buy  yer  rags  fer  more  than 
they’re  worth. 

Give  yer  bran-new  shiny  tin, 

I’m  the  softest  man  on  earth,” 
Says  old  Jason  with  a  grin. 

Jason  gits  the  women's  ear 
Tellin'  news  and  talkin’  dress: 
Can’t  be  peddlin’  forty  year 

And  not  know  ’em  more  or  less ; 
Children  like:  sakes  alive! 

Why.  my  Jim,  the  other  night 
Says  “When  I  get  big  I’ll  drive 
Peddler’s  cart  like  Jason 
White.” 

From  Cape  Cod  Ballads 
by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


HE  KNEW  HIS  FATHER 

“Now,  Johnnie,”  said  his 
teacher,  “If  your  father  borrowed 
$100  and  promises  to  pay  $10  a 
week,  how  much  will  he  owe  in 
seven  weeks?” 

“One  hundred  dollars.”  said 
Johnnie. 

“I’m  afraid  you  don’t  know 
your  lesson  very  well,”  remarked 
the  teacher. 

“I  may  not  know  my  lesson,” 
said  Johnnie,  “but  I  know  my 
father.” 


IT  DEPENDS 

A  philosopher  being  asked 
whether  life  is  worth  living, 
answered,  “That  depends  on  the 
liver.” 


THE  TRAVELER'S  PUZZLE 
This  is  an  old  story,  and  it 
may  amuse  our  readers  to  exer- 
Continued 


eise  their  wits  over  it.  A  man 
was  once  traveling  with  a  wolf,  a 
goat,  and  a  cabbage.  He  was 
obliged  to  cross  a  river  in  a  boat 
so  small  that  he  could  only  take 
one  thing  at  a  time,  either  the 
cabbage,  the  goat,  or  the  wolf, 
but  not  two  of  them  together.  He 
was  somewhat  puzzled  how  to 
manage.  If  he  took  the  wolf,  the 
goat  would  eat  the  cabbage  while 
he  was  gone:  if  he  should  take 
the  cabbage,  the  wolf  would  kill 
the  goat:  if.  finally,  he  should 
take  the  goat  first,  the  wolf  left 
behind  would  not  eat  the  cab¬ 
bage,  it  is  true,  but  what  could 
he  take  over  on  the  second  pas¬ 
sage?  Not  the  wolf,  because  he 
could  not  leave  him  with  the  goat 
while  he  went  back  for  the  cab¬ 
bage:  not  the  cabbage  for  he 
could  not  leave  that  with  the 
goat  while  he  was  gone  to  get 
the  wolf.  Finally  he  hit  upon  a 
way  to  do  it  and  did  it  success¬ 
fully.  How  did  he  do  it? 


SPEAKING  OF  PUNS 

Some  years  ago  Harvard  had 
on  its  football  team  two  famous 
players  in  the  backfield  —  Charlie 
Devens  and  Eddie  Mays.  During 
the  progress  of  one  game  the 
following  conversation  between 
two  drunks  was  overheard. 

“Whuzzat  carried  the  ball?” 

“Devens.” 

“Wrong  —  that  was  Mays.” 

“Oh  what  Devens  does  it 
Mays?" 


YOU  THREE 
If  your  nose  is  close 
To  the  grindstone  rough. 
And  you  hold  it  down 
There  long  enough, 

In  time  you’ll  say 
There’s  no  such  thing 
As  brooks  that  babble 
And  birds  that  sing. 

Those  three  will  all 
Your  world  compose; 

Just  you,  the  stone. 

And  your  darned  old  nose. 


HOW  LONG,  OH  LORD? 

A  young  business  man,  a  dea¬ 
con  in  his  local  church,  was  go¬ 
ing  to  New  York  on  business, 
and  while  there  was  to  purchase 
a  newr  sign  to  be  hung  in  front 
of  the  church. 

He  copied  the  motto  and  di¬ 
mensions.  hut.  when  he  got  to 
New  York,  discovered  he  had 
left  the  paper  behind.  Whereupon 
on  page  65 


New  England  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  fine 
food  ...  its  good  cooks.  Now 
some  of  those  cooks  have 
selected  their  favorite 
banana  recipes  for  you. 
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n  presenting  these  ecipes 
hiquila  anana  hopes  ou 


will  njoy  reading  about  the 
ew  ngland  ooks  who 


avorite 


anana 


These  cooks  were  selected  by  a  staff  member  of  Yankee 
Magazine  who  traveled  more  than  1200  miles  in  search  of 
New  England’s  fine  cooks.  He  found  them  by  asking  local 
people  such  as  the  postmaster,  garage  man  or  the  local 
storekeeper  for  the  name  of  the  town’s  best  cook.  After 
obtaining  the  name  of  the  cook,  he  set  out  to  interview  her. 
Some  lived  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  town. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  found  and  photographed  these  prize 
winning  cooks. 

NEW  BANANA  COOKBOOK  FREE.  For  copies  of  a 
beautifully  illustrated  cookbook  ( one  of  the  few  in 
which  all  pictures  are  in  full  color)  try  any  one  of 
the  recipes  on  the  following  pages.  Tell  us  on  a  post¬ 
card  or  in  letter  how  you  liked  the  recipe,  and  we 
will  send  you  your  free  copy  of  this  wonderful  new 
cookbook. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

50  PIER  3,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  MARTIN  ROZEN,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  one  of  the  city’s  well- 
known  cooks.  She  serves  as  general  chairman  of  many  of  the  Masonic 
and  Eastern  Star  suppers  and  banquets. 
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MRS.  ROZEN’S  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

fecutatta  Hut  fetiead 


>oooooowoooo« 


1  egg,  well-beaten 
IV2  eups  mashed  ripe  bananas* 
(4  to  5  bananas) 

Ya  cup  melted  shortening 
1  cup  bran,  shredded  or  flaked 


IV2  cups  sifted  flour 
21/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
V2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
Yi  cup  sugar 


Yl  cup  chopped  nuts 

*Use  fully  ripe  or  all-yellow  bananas 


Combine  egg,  bananas,  shortening  and  bran  in  mixing  bowl.  Sift  together 
flour,  baking  powder,  soda,  salt  and  sugar.  Add  nuts  and  mix  well.  Add  to 
banana  mixture,  mixing  only  enough  to  dampen  all  flour.  Turn  into  a 
well-greased  bread  pan  (8Y2  x  4M  x  3  inches)  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
$50°F.)  about  1  hour  10  minutes,  or  until  bread  is  done.  Makes  1  loaf. 
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MRS.  ADAMS’  FAVORITE 
BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

Banana 

(3oo-Jzie<L 


214  cups  sifted  flour 

1  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  baking  soda 

%  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  shortening 
2  eggs,  unbeaten 
1  cup  mashed  ripe  bananas* 
(2  to  3  bananas) 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
14  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  tablespoon  sugar 


MRS.  RALPH  ADAMS,  Chester,  Vermont, 
worked  her  way  through  Green  Mountain 
Junior  College  by  helping  in  the  kitchen. 
Her  cooking  ability  has  many  calls  made 
on  it  now,  since  she  is  the  mother  of  five 
children  and  the  cook  at  the  Hilton  House, 
Chester,  Vermont. 


*Use  fully  ripe  bananas  .  .  .  yellow  peel  flecked  with  brown 

Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  soda  and  salt  into  mixing 
bowl.  Gut  in  shortening.  Add  eggs,  bananas  and  vanilla  and  beat 
until  thoroughly  blended.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls,  about  1%  inches 
apart,  onto  ungreased  cookie  pans.  Sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of 
cinnamon  and  1  tablespoon  sugar.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
(400  F.)  about  12  minutes,  or  until  cookies  are  done.  Remove  baked 
cookies  from  pan  immediately. 

Makes  about  3  dozen  medium-sized  cookies. 
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MRS.  SARAH  F.  tolman,  Chesham,  N.  H.,  has  managed  her  own  boarding  house 
for  almost  fifty  years.  During  that  period  a  great  many  fortunate  guests  have 
enjoyed  her  good  old-fashioned  cooking. 


MRS.  TOLMAN’S  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 


feana+ta  Meat  Jloajj 


1  pound  ground  raw  beef 

]  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper 


1  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 
Vi  cup  mashed  firm  bananas 
(1  to  2  bananas) 

Vi  teaspoon  dry  mustard 


*Use  all-yellow  or  slightly  green-tipped  bananas 


Mix  together  meat,  onion,  salt,  pepper  and  crumbs  in  mixing  bowl. 
Combine  bananas  and  mustard.  Add  to  meat  mixture  and  mix  well,  borm 
mixture  into  a  loaf  and  place  into  a  well-greased  baking  dish  (8  K  x  4).  2  x  3 
inches).  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  about  1  hour,  or  until  loaf  is 
done.  Four  to  six  servings. 
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MRS.  HARLEY  PARKER,  Rockport,  Mass., 
was  born  in  Norway  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1912.  One  of  her  specialties 
is  Norwegian  Coffee  Bread. 


MRS.  PARKER’S  FAVORITE 
BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

Banana  BfUce 
Jlayesi  Cahe 

(1-Bowl  Method) 

Before  Mixing:  Have  shorten¬ 
ing  at  room  temperature.  Grease 
pans.  Set  oven  at  correct  temper¬ 
ature  ( 375°F .). 

2  Vi  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1  Vi  cups  sugar 

2V2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  ground  cloves 
1V4  teaspoons  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Vi  cup  shortening 
lVi  cups  mashed  ripe  bananas* 
(4  to  5  bananas) 

2  eggs,  unbeaten 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

*Use  fully  ripe  bananas  .  .  . 
yellow  peel  flecked  with  brown 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  soda,  salt  and  spices  into 
large  mixing  bowl.  Add  shortening,  ’A  cup  of  the  bananas  and  eggs. 
Beat  2  minutes  at  slow  to  medium  speed  with  electric  mixer  or 
2  minutes  by  hand.  Scrape  down  bowl  and  beater  or  spoon  frequently 
during  mixing.  Add  remaining  1  cup  bananas  and  vanilla.  Beat 
1  minute  longer.  Turn  into  2  well-greased,  8-inch  layer  cake  pans. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  about  25  minutes,  or  until  layers 
are  done.  Frost  with  your  favorite  frosting.  Makes  1  cake. 
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MRS.  LONG’S  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 


Qatta+ta  Gleam  Pie 


Vi  cup  sugar  2  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten 

5  tablespoons  flour  1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 
%  teaspoon  salt  Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  milk  1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 

3  ripe  bananas* 


*Use  fully  ripe  bananas  . . .  yellow  peel  flecked  with  brown 

Combine  sugar,  flour  and  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add  milk 
slowly,  mixing  thoroughly.  Cook  over  rapidly  boiling  water  until 
well-thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  10  minutes  longer,  stirring 
occasionally.  Stir  small  amount  of  hot  mixture  into  egg  yolks;  then 
pour  back  into  remaining  hot  mixture  while  beating  vigorously. 
Cook  1  minute  longer.  Remove  from  heat  and  add  butter  or 
margarine  and  vanilla.  Cool  thoroughly.  Cover  bottom  of  pie  shell 
with  small  amount  of  cooled  filling.  Peel  bananas  and  slice  into  pie 
shell.  Cover  immediately  with  remaining  filling.  Top  with  meringue 
or  sweetened  whipped  cream,  if  desired.  Makes  1  pie. 


MRS.  MADELINE  LONG,  Caribou,  Maine,  is  well  known  as  a  professional  cook. 

For  years  she  operated  a  restaurant.  Now  she  serves  delicious  dinners  to 
private  parties  and  to  large  groups.  55 


MRS.  Elizabeth  ash  lives  at  picturesque  Lor- 
ing’s  Shanty  in  Wickford,  Rhode  Island. 
Not  only  is  she  an  excellent  cook,  but  she 
enjoys  cooking.  She  often  prepares  suppers 
for  large  church  groups. 
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MRS.  ASH’S  FAVORITE 
BANANA  RECIPE  IS 


Bana+ta 
Q^a^xe^uit 
'Whin!  Salad 

1  ripe  banana* 

Salad  greens 
12  grapefruit  segments 
(about  1  grapefruit) 


*Use  f  ully  ripe  banana  .  .  . 
yellow  peel  flecked  with  brown 


Peel  banana  and  cut  lengthwise  into  halves.  Place  one  half,  cut  side 
up,  in  center  of  each  of  2  salad  plates.  Arrange  grapefruit  segments 
in  fan  shape  in  front  and  back  of  banana  halves.  Garnish  with  crisp 
salad  greens.  Serve  with  French  dressing.  Two  servings. 
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MRS.  PETER  CRAWFORD,  Marlboro,  Conn.,  is  the  local  4-H  leader.  Her 
daughter,  Helen  Abigail,  is  a  senior  in  high  school  and  last  year  won  the 
state  4-H  foods  preparation  contest. 


THE  CRAWFORDS’  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 


rtooooooooooooooooooooooooorxxx  


feancota  Vea 

1%  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Ya  teaspoon  baking  soda 
%  teaspoon  salt 
V3  cup  sugar 

*Use  fully  ripe  bananas  .  .  .  : 


MujjIfi+tA, 

1  egg,  well-beaten 
’/3  cup  melted  shortening  or 
salad  oil 

1  cup  mashed  ripe  bananas* 
(2  to  3  bananas) 

\ low  peel  flecked,  with  brown 


Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  soda,  salt  and  sugar  into  mixing 
bowl.  Mix  together  egg,  shortening  and  bananas.  Add  to  dry 
ingredients,  mixing  only  enough  to  dampen  all  flour.  Turn  into 
well-greased  small  muffin  pans  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
(400°  F.)  about  20  minutes,  or  until  muffins  are  done.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 
Makes  16  small  muffins. 
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MRS.  IDA  M.  CALDER,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
has  been  cooking  for  more  than 
fifty-five  years.  For  years  she  has  cooked 
for  boarders.  At  one  time  her  boarders 
numbered  twenty-two. 


MRS.  CALDER’S  FAVORITE 
BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

Banana 

Melted  fat  or  salad  oil 
2  to  3  firm  bananas* 

14  cup  flour 
Fritter  Batter 

*Use  all-yellow  bananas 


To  deep-fry,  have  deep  kettle  to  %  full  of  melted  fat  or  oil.  To 
shallow-fry,  have  iyi  to  2  inches  of  melted  fat  or  oil  in  frying  pan.  Heat 
fat  to  375°F.,  or  until  a  1-inch  cube  of  bread  will  brown  in  about 
40  seconds.  Peel  bananas  and  cut  each  crosswise  into  3  or  4  diagonal  pieces. 
Roll  in  flour.  Dip  into  Fritter  Batter,  completely  coating  the  banana 
pieces  with  the  batter.  Deep-fry  or  shallow-fry  in  the  hot  fat  about 
6  minutes,  or  until  well  browned.  Turn  fritters  frequently  to  brown 
evenly.  Drain  on  a  rack.  Serve  hot  with  the  main  course  ...  or  serve  as  a 
dessert  with  a  hot  fruit  sauce,  syrup  or  sweetened  whipped  cream. 
Makes  6  to  12  fritters. 

tf-rutten.  Battesi 

1  cup  sifted  flour  14  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder  1  egg,  well-beaten 

114  teaspoons  salt  14  cup  milk 

2  teaspoons  melted  shortening 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  sugar  into  mixing  bowl. 
Combine  egg,  milk  and  shortening.  Add  to  dry  ingredients  and  mix 
until  batter  is  smooth. 

Important:  Have  fat  at  correct  temperature  (375°F.)  before  frying. 
This  is  a  stiff  batter,  and  it  makes  a  crisp  fritter  which  will  stay  crisp  for 
15  to  20  minutes.  This  batter  should  not  be  “thinned  down.” 
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MRS.  JOHN  HUNTER,  Newington,  Conn.,  teaches  English  in  the 
Hartford  Branch  of  the  University  of  Conn. ,  while  her  husband  teaches 
English  in  Teachers’  College,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Mrs.  Hunter  is 
well  known  for  the  many  southern  dishes  that  she  cooks. 


MRS.  HUNTER’S  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 


astasia  P  isieaftfLle.  Saladt 

1  ripe  banana* 

2  slices  canned  pineapple 
Salad  greens 

Berries  or  cherries 


*Use  fully  ripe  banana  .  .  .  yellow  peel  flecked  with  brown 


Peel  banana  and  arrange  a  ring  of  pineapple  around  each  end.  Place  in 
the  center  of  the  salad  plate.  Garnish  with  crisp  salad  greens,  and  berries 
or  cherries,  if  desired.  Serve  with  a  sweet  or  tart  dressing.  One  large  salad. 
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GEORGE  WOOL  and  his  son,  Martin,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  enjoy 
out-of-door  cooking  as  a  hobby.  Together  they  have  prepared  many  a 
supper  over  their  open-air  fireplace. 


THE  WOOLS’  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 


cJia+n  Sauaua  flalld.  w-itU 
Gltzc-lz  Sau.cz 


4  thin  slices  boiled  ham  1 V2  tablespoons  melted  butter 

Prepared  mustard  or  margarine 

4  firm  bananas*  Cheese  Sauce 

*Use  all-yellow  or  slightly  green-tipped  bananas 


Spread  each  slice  of  ham  lightly  with  mustard.  Peel  bananas.  Wrap  a 
slice  of  the  prepared  ham  around  each  banana.  Brush  tips  of  bananas 
with  butter  or  margarine.  Place  Ham  Banana  Rolls  into  a  greased 
shallow  baking  dish,  and  pour  Cheese  Sauce  over  them.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°F.)  30  minutes,  or  until  bananas  are  tender  .  .  . 
easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Serve  hot  with  the  Cheese  Sauce  from  the 
baking  dish.  Four  servings. 


Gltzzi-z  Saucz 

IV2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  %  cup  milk 

IV2  tablespoons  flour  l’/i  cups  grated  sharp  American 

cheese 

Melt  butter  or  margarine  in  saucepan;  add  flour  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Stir  in  milk  slowly.  Add  cheese  and  cook,  stirring  constantly 
until  sauce  is  smooth  and  thickened.  Makes  about  1  cup  sauce. 
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MRS.  ROBERTSON’S  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

Satiatta  Peasi  Stasi  Salad 

1  ripe  banana*  Cottage  cheese 

4  pear  halves,  fresh  or  canned  Parsley 

Pimiento 

*Use  fully  ripe  banana  .  .  .  yellow  peel  flecked  with  brown 

Peel  banana  and  divide  into  quarters  by  cutting  once  lengthwise  and 
once  crosswise.  Arrange  banana  quarters,  points  out  and  cut  sides 
down,  on  a  salad  plate  so  that  they  radiate  from  the  center  and 
divide  the  plate  into  four  equal  sections.  Place  a  pear  half  in  each 
section  between  banana  quarters,  alternating  cut  side  up  and  cut 
side  down,  stem  ends  toward  the  center  of  the  plate.  Place  cottage 
cheese  in  center  of  salad  plate.  Surround  cottage  cheese  with  a  ring 
of  parsley  and  garnish  with  pimiento.  Serve  with  a  tart  or  sweet 
salad  dressing.  One  serving. 


MRS.  JAMES  C.  ROBERTSON,  Belfast,  Maine,  has  earned  her  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  excellent  cook  by  serving  on  many  committees  for  church  suppers. 
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MRS.  CARR’S  FAVORITE 
BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

Banana 
AfLfile  Betty 

2  tart  apples, 
pared  and  cored 

3  firm  bananas*,  peeled 
%  cup  sugar 

V2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
V4  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

3  tablespoons  melted 
butter  or  margarine 


MRS.  CHARLES  CARR  lives  in  Jamestown, 
Rhode  Island,  during  the  summer 
months,  and  during  the  winter  in 
Sarasota,  Florida,  where  her  husband 
operates  a  hotel.  In  raising  a  family  of 
five  children,  Mrs.  Carr  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  as  a  cook. 


*Use  all-yellow  bananas 


Slice  apples  and  cut  bananas  crosswise  into  3drinch  pieces.  Combine 
fruit,  sugar,  cinnamon  and  salt.  Mix  bread  crumbs  with  butter  or 
margarine.  Place  alternate  layers  of  crumbs  and  fruit  into  a 
well-buttered  baking  dish,  using  crumbs  for  top  and  bottom  layers. 
Cover  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  about  40 
minutes,  or  until  apples  are  tender.  Uncover.  Continue  baking 
5  minutes  longer  or  until  crumbs  are  browned.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
or  fruit  sauce.  Four  to  six  servings. 
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HERBERT  WHITNEY,  Rockport,  Mass.,  is  a  Navy  veteran.  During  the  winter 
months  he  cooks  in  a  Boston  hotel.  In  the  photograph  above,  he  is  shown 
at  his  summer  job,  broiling  over  The  Forge  at  the  Blacksmith  Shop  Res¬ 
taurant,  Rockport. 

MR.  WHITNEY’S  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

QLa^eJt  feananaA 

4  firm  bananas*  Sugar 

Lemon  juice  Butter  or  margarine 

*Use  all-yellow  or  slightly  green-tipped,  bananas 

Peel  bananas.  Brush  well  with  lemon  juice.  Roll  in  sugar.  Fry- 
bananas  slowly  in  butter  until  brown  and  tender  .  .  .  easily  pierced 
with  a  fork  .  .  .  turning  them  to  brown  evenly.  Serve  hot  as  a 
vegetable.  Four  servings. 


Miss  EDITH  J.  hodgdon,  Northfield,  Vermont,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  food  field  since  1926.  Among  famous  eating  places  where  she  has  worked 
is  Salmagundi’s  in  Boston.  At  present  she  operates  the  Little  House  and 
Pantry  in  Northfield. 

MISS  HODGDON’S  FAVORITE  BANANA  RECIPE  IS 

Qanana  feteadl 


1 3A  cups  sifted  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 


14  cup  shortening 
%  cup  sugar 
2  eggs,  well-beaten 
1  cup  mashed,  ripe  bananas* 
(2  to  3  bananas) 


*Use  either  fully  ripe  or  all-yellow  bananas 


Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  soda  and  salt.  Beat  shortening 
until  creamy  in  mixing  bowl.  Add  sugar  gradually  and  continue 
beating  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs  and  beat  well.  Add  flour  mixture 
alternately  with  bananas,  a  small  amount  at  a  time,  beating  after 
each  addition  until  smooth.  Turn  into  a  well-greased  bread  pan 
(8J4  x  43^2  x  3  inches)  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  about 
1  hour  10  minutes,  or  until  bread  is  done.  Makes  1  loaf. 


FOR  free  REPRINTS  of  this  insert,  write  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY , 
Pier  5,  North  River ,  New  1  ork  6,  N.lt .  Printed  in  USA.  1950 
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Continued  from  page  48 


he  wired  his  wife:  “Send  motto 
and  dimensions.” 

An  hour  later  a  message  came 
over  the  wire  and  the  new  lady 
clerk,  who  just  came  from  lunch 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
previous  message,  read  it  and 
fainted. 

The  message  said :  “Unto  us  a 
child  is  born.  6  ft.  long  and  2  ft. 
wide.” 


PROBABLY  THE  ONLY  PLACE 
in  the  world  where  mail  is  de¬ 
livered  regularly  on  Sundays  is 
on  Manchester  Street,  up  in  Man¬ 
chester,  Vt.  Here's  the  story  be¬ 
hind  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
some  summers  stayed  in  Man¬ 
chester  at  the  Equinox  Hotel, 
and  when  he  was  there  his  mail 
was  delivered  to  him  on  Sundays, 
just  as  on  week  days. 

Manchester  Streeters  continue 
the  custom  as  a  tribute  to  him. 


Dr.  Chauncey  Depew’s  recipe 
for  happiness  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  young:  “.Toin  in  their 
games,  be  a  partner  in  their 
dance,  romp  the  fastest  and  turn 
the  quickest  in  the  Virginia  reel 
or  country  dance;  go  up  to  the 
old  college,  and  sit  down,  and 
light  your  pipe,  and  sing  college 
songs:  take  the  children  to  the 
theatre,  and  howl  with  them  at 
the  roaring  farce,  and  laugh  with 
them  at  the  comedy,  and  cry  with 
them  at  the  tragedy :  be  a  con¬ 
fidant  in  their  love  affairs,  and  if 
they  are  not  equal  to  it,  write 
their  love  letters,  and  never  stop 
writing  some  for  yourself.” 


■Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once 
said  that  he  hesitated  before 
throwing  away  the  smallest  scrap 
of  a  newspaper  before  looking 
at  both  sides  of  it,  “lest  it 
should  contain  some  thought  or 
fact  or  verse  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion.” 


A  correspondent  of  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  tells  the  following 
story  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  when 
a  young  man  :  He  called  a  caucus 
to  choose  delegates  to  the  Maine 
conventions,  State,  county,  and 
congressional.  Two  persons  came, 
Hannibal  himself  and  John 
Smith.  They  elected  a  full  list 
of  delegates,  but  when  it  came 
to  their  credentials  a  difficulty 
arose.  Hamlin  was  chairman  of 
the  caucus,  and  Smith  secretary  ; 
but  how  was  the  gathering  to  be 
described  ?  Hamlin  said.  “Mr. 


Smith,  write,  ‘At  a  large  and 
respectable  caucus,  so-and-so 
were  chosen  delegates  to  the 
State  convention,’  and  then  put 
the  names,”  “But,  Squire  Hamlin, 
can  we  call  this  caucus  large  and 
respectable,  —  only  you  and  me?” 
—  “Why  not,  Mr.  Smith?  You  are 
large,  and  I  am  respectable; 
what's  the  difficulty  ?”  And  the 
credentials  were  so  made  out. 


The  New  Pastor:  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  my  dear  child.  Is  your 
mamma  at  home?” 

Willie:  “Yes,  sir,  she’s  at  home; 
but  I’m  afraid  the  consolations 
of  religion  will  be  thrown  away 
on  her  to-day,  sir.”  —  “Dear  me! 
And  why  so?”  —  “She’s  having 
trouble  with  her  jell,  sir.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  DELICATE  FLUID 

Housekeeper :  “That  milk  you 
left  yesterday  was  perfectly  hor¬ 
rid.  It  tasted  of  garlic.” 

Milkman :  “Milk  is  easily 

spoiled,  Mum.  Had  you  been 
cookin’  garlic?” 

“No,  we  haven’t.” 

“Been  keepin’  garlic  in  th’ 
milk  pans,  may  be?” 

“We  never  use  it.” 

“Queer.  May  be  some  o’  th’ 
neighbors  has  been  cookin’  gar¬ 
lic.” 

"No,  they  haven’t.” 

“Any  visitors  at  your  house 
yesterday  ?” 

“Not  even  a  caller,  except  my 
daughter’s  French  teacher.” 

“H’m!  Better  drop  French, 
Mum.” — Neto  York  Weekly. 


IN  PASSING 

The  Excellence  of  Intentions  is 
a  distressingly  poor  cement  for 
the  Fragments  of  Failure. 

If  you  are  not  too  large  for  the 
place,  you  are  too  small  for  it. 

A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a 
ton  of  luck. 


FATHER'S  ESSAY  WRITING 
Teacher  —  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  Henry,  but  your  composition 
is  not  worthy  of  you.  The  rheto¬ 
ric  is  faulty,  the  logic  weak,  the 
statements  are  based  upon  mis¬ 
information,  and  the  style  is 
lamentably  crude. 

Henry  —  My!  Won’t  my  dad  be 
mad  when  I  tell  him  that? 

Teacher  —  But  you  can  tell  him 
you  did  your  very  best. 

Henry  —  Did  my  best  nothing. 
Dad  wrote  the  whole  of  it  him¬ 
self. 
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SCIENTISTS  AT  WORK 

Courtesy  ( in  part)  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

1.  “Feeding  through  the  Leaves.”  We  had  learned  in  our  student 
days  that  leaves  breathed  and  were  a  kind  of  manufacturing  plant 
for  the  food  sent  up  to  them  by  the  roots.  But  we  didn't  know 
that  leaves  ate.  They  do,  as  the  use  of  soluble  nitrates  fed  directly 
onto  the  leaves  of  any  tree  or  shrub  (though  especially  apple  trees) 
by  the  customary  spray  machines  has  proved.  The  particular  product 
we  have  in  mind  is  “Nugreen,”  put  out  by  DuPont,  and  consisting 
of  highly  soluble  nitrogen  pellets.  Used  as  it  may  be  with  other 
spray  materials,  it  apparently  obviates  the  need  of  hand-spread  or 
machine  broadcast  fertilizers. 

The  time  and  money  saved  by  combining  the  spraying  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  operations  is  obvious.  Best  time  for  applications  on  apple  trees 
would  be  just  at  the  early  pink,  late  pink,  petal  fall,  and  first  cover 
stage — about  ten  days  after  the  petal  fall.  Any  variation  of  this 
schedule  should  probably  not  lie  put  off  later  than  the  petal  fall  nor 
see  a  last  application  later  than  mid  June. 

Whether  the  use  of  so  much  concentrated  nitrogen  is  what  is  needed 
solely  year  after  year  for  orchardists  is  a  debatable  question.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  use  of  “Nugreen"  or  any  other  high  nitrate  product  would 
not  preclude  the  use  of  mulch  every  year  or  the  use  of  balanced 
fertilizers  as  well  —  or  in  odd  years. 

2.  “Seeding  by  Airplane  on  Ranges.”  After  forest  and  brush  fires 
it  is  desirable  to  assure  growth  of  a  quick  cover  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  California,  for  example,  the  Forest  Service  has  used  planes  to 
sow  mustard  over  burned  areas  almost  as  soon  as  the  ashes  have 
cooled. 

An  experimental  device  that  has  given  favorable  results  is  the 
planting  of  “Pelleted"  seeds.  Seed  is  mixed  with  soil  and  the  soil 
formed  into  small  balls  —  like  marbles  or  large  shot.  Each  pellet 
is  roughly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  contains  about  half 
a  dozen  grass  seeds.  This  method  is  so  new  that  foresters  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  test  it  thoroughly  or  to  make  counts  of  the  grasses 
that  result  from  such  seedings.  But  the  pellets  can  be  scattered 
fairly  evenly  by  plane,  and  the  small  balls  of  earth  break  down  to 
provide  some  covering  for  the  seeds. 

The  use  of  seeding  by  plane  is  not  efficient,  or  sufficient,  unless 
the  fire  has  left  enough  ash,  as  in .  heavy  timber  or  brush  fires,  to 
assure  some  coverage  of  the  seeds.  Grass  fires  practically  denude  the 
soil  of  cover,  and  in  these  cases  the  familiar  ground  methods  of 
seeding  «till  are  the  more  successful. 

3.  “The  Orange  Situation.”  Up  to  20  years  ago  orange  crops  had 
ranged  below  1,200,000  tons  a  year.  Recent  crops  have  been  about 
four  times  that  quantity.  Consumption  of  the  fresh  fruit  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  two  decades,  and  now  the  consumption  of  the 
processed  orange  products  has  increased  from  a  trifling  supply  to 
a  quantity  greater  than  the  total  crop  of  20  years  ago. 

4.  “Topcrap  —  The  Commercial  Stringbean.”  Topcrop  is  the  winner 
of  the  1950  Gold  Medal  among  the  All-America  selections  —  and  has 
proved  its  high  quality  for  eating  fresh,  for  canning,  and  for  freez¬ 
ing —  with  a  higher  yield  (nearly  double)  than  the  common  varieties. 
From  the  commercial  grower’s  point  of  view  it  is  wonderful,  because 
he  will  get  the  full  yield  of  this  great  crop  in  two  pickings.  As  Top- 
crop  comes  into  bearing  in  7  weeks,  repeated  plantings  every  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  are  desirable. 

5.  “Re-Use  of  City  Water.”  Wherever  man  has  tapped  natural 
reserves  of  water  extensively,  the  water  tables  of  our  land  have 
fallen.  This  is  as  true  in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  As  true,  in  principle, 
for  irrigation,  as  for  the  providing  of  great  cities  like  New  York  or 
Los  Angeles  with  their  water.  The  subject  is  one  for  sermons  —  or 
volumes  —  or  simple  paragraphs.  Or  a  sentence.  We  can  exhaust 
our  natural  water  supplies. 

We  can  do  these  things  to  halt  or  offset  overuse  of  water:  dis¬ 
tribute  run-off  water  from  mountain  areas  in  the  West  to  the  plain 
areas  where  waters  rush  through  —  fan  the  waters  out,  or  hold  them 
back,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  sink  into  the  naturally  thirsty  soil 
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and  so  provide  again  the  kind  of  water  deposits  that  California  has 
fast  been  draining  dry  with  its  artesian  wells;  return  all  water  used 
(everywhere  possible)  to  the  ground  water  supply;  hold  within  water¬ 
shed  potentials  at  all  times  the  use  of  water  for  city  and  industrial 
purposes;  spread  the  gospel  that  our  land  is  the  sponge  from  which 
we  wring  out  water,  be  it  by  rivers,  dams,  artesian  wells,  or  surface 
wells  .  .  .  and  we  can  exhaust  these. 

(>.  “The  Old  Chestnut  Again.”  The  old  Now  England  Chestnut  and 
the  Old  Farmer  have  faith  in  each  other.  The  Old  Farmer  doesn't 
believe  the  chestnut  trees  of  New  England  and  the  East  are  things 
of  the  past  —  the  pure  strain.  The  chestnut  trees  of  our  youth 
despite  years  of  blight  are  not  all  dead  yet  (the  stumps  at  least)  — and 
there  are  new  young  shoots  unblighted  —  some  of  them  bearing 
chestnuts.  These  reports  are  from  many  authenticated  sources  in 
New  England.  Chinese  chestnuts  may  be  introduced  in  the  southeast, 
and  perhaps  as  far  north  as  the  New  England  States,  and  these, 
sweet  and  good-keepers,  are  apparently  blight  resistant.  Speculatively, 
may  they  not  be  coming  in  just  when  our  chestnuts  are  on  their 
way  back? 

Chestnuts  of  the  “old  strain”  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  shake 
off  the  blight.  Logically  they  should  be  able  to  —  after  all  these 
years  of  dying  —  and  now  to  spring  anew  and  produce  seedlings! 

7.  “More  Artificial  Insemination.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
more  than  2,400.000  cows  in  more  than  300,000  herds  are  enrolled  for 
artificial  insemination.  The  Bureau  of  Industry  estimates  that  about 
10  percent  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  will  have  been  bred 
artiticiallv  in  the  past  year. 

The  primary  advantage  of  artificial  insemination  is,  of  course,,  from 
the  much  wider  use  of  the  very  best  sires.  The  artificial  breeding  asso¬ 
ciation  can  afford  to  select  sires  of  highest  quality,  such  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  owner  of  a  producing  herd  could  not  expect  to  use  because 
there  are  not  enough  sires  of  superior  quality  to  go  around. 

8.  “Pill  For  Lobsters."  Hitherto  lobsters  caught  in  Maine  or  any¬ 
where  else  along'  the  eastern  seaboard  might  be  transported  to 
western  markets  only  in  barrels  with  ice  and  seaweed  —  with  an 
average  loss  of  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  lobster  weight  depending 
on  the  heat  during  shipment.  Now  Joseph  K.  MacDonald,  executive 
of  the  Live  Pak  Foods  Company  of  Boston,  has  devised  a  pill  which 
wilL  produce  artificial  salt  water  of  just  the  kind  that  will  keep 
eastern  lobsters  alive  and  full-weighted  till  they  reach  their  furthest 
destination.  Lobsters  cannot  live  in  Pacific  water,  polluted  water  or 
fresh  water,  and  so  Mr.  MacDonald’s  pill  —  or  “gunk”  as  he  calls 

it _ combines  the  particular  saltiness  of  North  Atlantic  waters  with 

other  chemicals  required  for  healthy  lobsters  —  and  a  certain  small 
amount  of  this  added  to  any  fresh  water  will  turn  it  into  a  proper 
carrier  medium  for  lobsters  anywhere.  Eventually  tanks  of,  water 
so  treated  placed  strategically  all  over  the  country  will  allow  eastern 
seaboard  lobsters  to  “swim”  across  the  continent. 

<>  “Seeds  from  Canada.”  The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  report  on  importations  of  agricultural  seeds  emphasizes  the 
close  relation  of  farming  north  and  south  of  the  Canadian  border. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1040.  the  three  crops  for  which 
imports  of  seed  were  greatest  were  sweet  clover,  alfalfa  and  oats. 
Of  the  more  than  20  million  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed.  Canada  supplied 
more  than  10  million  pounds  with  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
coining  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Canada  also  supplied  nearly 
all  of  the  more  than  13  million  pounds  of  imported  oat  seeds. 

10  “More  Drying,  More  Itot  of  Sugar  Beets.”  Though  moisture 
and  decay  generally  are  thought  to  be  a  team  of  cause  and  result, 
it  isn't  so  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets  according  to  John  O,  GaskilL 
su<-ar  beet  specialist.  He  finds  that  the  more  the  beets  are  dried 
before  storing  the  more  they  are  subject  to  rot.  Excessive  drying 
cracks  the  cells  of  the  beets  makes  them  vulnerable  to  the  attacks 
of  various  organisms. 

11  “Niacin,  Thiamine,  Riboflavin  and  Iron.”  These,  say  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  what  have  provided  the  “en¬ 
richment”  of  cereal  foods  in.  late  years.  About  65  percent  of  all  the 
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white  flour  sold  as  flour,  bread  and  other  cereal  products  in  1948 
was  enriched.  At  least  25  states  now  require  enrichment  of  white 
bread,  rolls,  and  flour. 

12.  “Creeping  Tractors.”  To  slow  down  a  tractor  to  1  mile  in  8 
hours  was  just  what  the  market  needed  —  for  particular  purposes: 
the  transplanting  to  nursery  rows  the  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  grown 
in  seed  beds  to  supply  planting  stocks  for  windbreaks  and  for 
planting  in  woodlands  and  forest  farms.  Such  “creeping”  was  prop¬ 
erly  the  care  of  a  Nursery  Manager  (pun  intended)  —  Tom  Bradley 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  — in  charge  of  the  tree  nursery  near 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  altered  a  tractor  into  a  creeper  by  setting  the 
engine  of  his  tractor  just  enough  ahead  on  its  frame  so  that  he  could 
introduce  an  automobile  transmission  into  the  power  line.  Then  by 
operating  both  the  regular  tractor  and  the  newly  added  transmission 
unit  in  low  gear  the  machine  could  move  steadily  forward  at  10  feet 
a  minute.  This  is  as  fast  as  skilled  workers  can  feed  the  tiny  trees 
into  the  transplanting  machines.  The  tractor  hauls  5  of  these  units 
and  permits  a  driver  and  5  plant  handlers  to  get  young  trees  into  the 
nursery  transplanting  bed  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  an  hour. 

13.  “Metal  Ladders  and  Electricity.”  Because  of  their  strength  and 
light  weight,  ladders  made  of  aluminum  or  similar  metals  have 
become  increasingly  popular  among  fruit  growers.  However,  unlike 
older  types,  metal  ladders  are  excellent  conductors  of  electricity. 

The  Ifarm  Service  Division  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Edison  Company 
suggests,  therefore,  that  special  caution  be  taken  to  prevent  contact 
with  electric  lines  running  through  or  alongside  orchards,  for  such 
contact  may  result  in  serious,  even  fatal,  accidents. 

14.  “Organic  Gardening.”  Ilay  Koon,  in  the  May  1950  issue  of 
Horticulture,  states:  “The  organic  champions  claim  that  chemical 
fertilizers  are  ruining  our  soils  and  undermining  the  health  of  man 
and  animals  and  are  responsible  for  nervousness,  heart  trouble,  gall 
stones,  ulcers,  arthritis,  rheumatism  and  cancer.  This  is  not  proven! 

“Another  indictment  against  chemical  fertilizers  is  that  they  are 
killing  off  our  earthworms,  those  faithful  underground  toilers,  so 
beneficial  to  the  soil.  The  falsity  of  this  claim  has  been  proved 
again  and  again.  The  most  recent  report  on  this  comes  from  the 
U.S.D.A.  Research  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md..  as  a  result  of  carefully 
controlled  experiments:  ‘Earthworms  thrive  and  do  a  better  job  of 
soil  building  on  well-fertilized  land.  More  benefit  is  obtained  from 
fertilizer  when  earthworms  are  present.’  So  it  works  both  ways. 

“The  defenders  of  the  organic  theory  say  that  bugs  and  blights 
are  not  so  likely  to  attack  plants  grown  without  fertilizer.  Pests 
just  don’t  like  the  taste  of  unfertilized  plants,  it  seems.  This  is  not 
true.  It  is  true  that  healthy  plants  are  better  able  to  resist  pest 
attacks  than  are  unhealthy  plants,  but  we  grow  such  plants  in  soil 
well-balanced  as  to  both  organic  matter  and  chemical  plant  food. 

"And  right  there  is  the  secret  of  successful  farming  and  good  gar¬ 
dening —  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  between  organic  ma¬ 
terials  and  chemical  fertilizer. 

“Louis  Bromfield.  well-known  author  and  the  proprietor  of  Malabar 
farm  in  Ohio,  recognizes  the  importance  of  a  humus-packed  soil,  and 
lias  improved  liis  impoverished  acres  by  turning  under  tons  of  vege¬ 
table  matter.  But  he  says:  'Do  not  think  for  a  second  that  I  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  organic  farming  group.  It  is  impossible  for  this 
country  to  do  without  chemical  fertilizer  and  in  great  quantities.’  ” 


THE  BEST  BOOK  to  "Look  It  Up  In"  is  THE  LINCOLN  LIBRARY 


In  2286  pages  with  pictures,  this 
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on  geography,  history,  fine  arts, 
civics,  literature,  science,  indus¬ 
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STATE  EXTENSION  DIRECTORS 

Consult  these  men  about  your  garden  and  farm  problems.  They 
know  the  answers.  ( Courtesy  L.  A.  Schlup,  Div.  of  Extension  Information ) 
State 


Alabama : 

Arizona : 
Arkansas: 

California : 
Colorado  : 
Connecticut : 
Delaware : 
Florida : 

Georgia : 

Idaho : 

Illinois : 

Indiana : 

Iowa: 

Kansas: 

Kentucky : 

Louisiana : 

Maine : 

Maryland : 
Massachusetts : 

Michigan  : 

Minnesota  : 

Mississippi  : 
Missouri : 
Montana : 
Nebraska : 

Nevada : 

New  Hampshire: 
New  Jersey  : 


New  Mexico: 

New  York : 

North  Carolina  : 
North  Dakota: 


P-  O.  Davis,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn. 

C.  U.  Pickrell,  University  of  Arizona.  Tucson. 

(Lippert  S.  Ellis,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville) 

*(L.  A.  Dhonau,  Acting  Associate  Director,  P.  O. 
Box  391,  Little  Rock) 

J.  Earl  Coke,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  4. 

F.  A.  Anderson,  Colorado  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College.  Fort  Collins. 

R.  G.  Hepburn,  Associate  Director,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

G.  M.  Worrilov,  Director,  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Newark. 

H.  G.  Clayton,  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Experiment  Station,  Gainesville. 

Walter  S.  Brown,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Athens. 

D.  R.  Theophilus,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

(C.  O.  Youngstrom,  Assistant  Director,  State 
House,  Boise) 

H.  P.  Rusk,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana. 

*W.  G.  Klemade,  Associate  Director,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

H.  ,T.  Reed.  Purdue  University,  LaFayette. 

Floyd  Andre,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

L.  C.  Williams,  Kansas  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Applied  Science.  Manhattan. 

T.  P.  Cooper,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington  29. 

H.  C.  Sanders.  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  Station,  Baton  Rouge  3. 

A.  L.  Peering,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Maine.  Orono. 

T.  B.  Symons,  Univ.  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

W.  A.  Munson.  Massachusetts  State  College,  Am¬ 
herst. 

C.  V.  Ballard,  Michigan  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Applied  Science,  East  Lansing. 

Paul  E.  Miller.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul  8. 

L.  I.  .Tones,  Mississippi  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

J.  W.  Burch,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Newell  E.  Beers,  Acting,  Montana  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Bozeman. 

W.  V.  Lambert,  Director.  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln  1. 

*H.  G.  Gould,  Associate. 

C.  W.  Creel,  Agricultural  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

L.  A.  Bevan,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham. 

(W.  H.  Martin.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick) 

*(L.  G.  Cook.  Associate  Director,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  Brunswick) 

Robert  A.  Nichols.  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  State  College. 

L.  R.  Simons,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca. 

I.  O.  Schaub,  State  College  Station.  Raleigh. 

E.  .T.  Haslerud.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.  State  College  Station,  Fargo, 
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Ohio : 

Oklahoma : 
Oregon : 
Pennsylvania: 
Rhode  Island : 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota: 

Tennessee: 
Texas : 

Utah : 

Vermont : 
Virginia : 
Washington : 
West  Virginia: 
Wisconsin  : 
Wyoming: 

*A11  general 


C  M.  Ferguson,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus  10 

Shawnee  Brown,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College,  Stillwater. 

W.  A.  Schoenfeld,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col- 

j  M^Fry,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
li.  068Stuart,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kings- 

D  W^Watkins,  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of 
South  Carolina.  Clemson. 

George  I.  Gilbertson.  Director.  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Brookings..  .  .  TT  .  ., 

J.  H.  McLeod,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Tennessee.  Knoxville  7. 

G.  G.  Gibson,  Director,  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station. 

Dr.  Carl  Frischknecht,  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College,  Logaa.  .  .  .  , 

P.  R.  Miller,  Acting  Director.  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Universitj'  of  Vermont.  Burlington.  _ 

L.  B.  Diet  rick,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Blacksburg.  „  .  , 

E.  V.  Ellington,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman.  „  .  . 

J.  O.  Knapp.  College  of  Agriculture,  West  \  irginia 
Universitv,  Morgantown. 

W.  W.  Clark!  Associate  Director.  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison  6. 
A.  E.  Bowman.  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

correspondence  is  conducted  by  the  associate  director. 


WHITE  ELEPHANT 
ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 

‘“Browsers'  “Paradise" 


• 

The  Place  in 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
you  should  see. 

It  is  amazing. 

• 

Anything  from  a  collar  button 
to  an  Elephant. 

• 

Route  101A,  MILFORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

N.  FITTON,  Proprietor. 
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Will  Buy:  OLD-FASHIONED  “lady-type”  DOLLS  and 
MECHANICAL  TRICK  BANKS 

i»hthLatfiC  trunk  tor,an  , china  Doll  with  china  legs  &  arms,  or  a  beeswax 
Doii  with  wooden  arms  legs!  Perfect  or  slightly  damaged.  (When  body  is  missing 

hi>  dhi  ildered  IF  priced  rls'>t.)  Measure  head  to  eliest  &  also  full-length,  describe 
hair-style,  legs,  arms,  &  condition. 

Photo  appreciated  when  possible. 

Also  want  OLD  iron  Banks  with  amusing,  mechanical  "trick”  action  when  coin  in¬ 
serted  (men  or  animals).  Describe  fully. 

STATE  PRICE  desired!  Xo  offers  made.  Print  return  address. 

“HEIRLOOM  HOUSE” 

Zone  13  Evansville,  Indiana 


526  East  Riverside  Ave. 


HOW  RIGHT  HE  WAS 

"In  fifty  years,”  said  a 
man  in  the  Cincinnati  In¬ 
quirer  in  1877,  "perhaps  25, 
the  buffalo  will  be  a  rarity. 

“They  are  doomed  to  ex¬ 
tinction.  Driven  to  the  West, 
now  hemmed  in  by  settlers, 
the  country  crisscrossed  by 
railroads,  they  haven't  a 
chance. 

“Over  150,000  are  used 
legitimately  each  year  by 
trade  and  as  many  again 
are  killed  for  sport. 

“But  we  live  only  for  the 
present,  and  your  grand¬ 
children  and  mine  will  be 
going  to  a  zoo  and  paying 
50 <f  each  to  have  a  look  at  a 
piece  of  buffalo  skin.  The 
history  of  the  last  century 
tells  the  same  story,  yet 
we  continue  to  kill  and 
slaughter.” 

How  soon  now  may  we  be 
writing  a  similar  story  about 
the  woodcock,  the  golden 
trout,  the  wild  goose,  and 
the  pileated  woodpecker — 
and  others  of  our  wild  life 
friends?  Or  how  many  years 
before  our  children  pay  to 
see  a  maple? 


LOOK 

for  Rapture  Help 


Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This 
marvelous  invention  for 
most  forma  of  reducible  f 
rupture  ia  guaranteed  to  f 
bring  you  heavenly  com-  I 
fort  and  security,  day  and  : 
night,  at  work  and  at  play,  §: 
or  it  costs  you  nothing!  fc 
Thousands  happy.  Light,  &■ 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  women;  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Senl  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan, 
and  Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  87-B  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  credit.  Your  own  boss.  1555  of  our 
Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $28,000  in  1949 ; 
their  average  $0,704.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessi¬ 
ties.  Sales  experience  not  needed  to 
start.  Wonderful  opportunity  to  own 
pleasant,  profitable  business  backed  by 
world-wide  industry.  Write 
RAWLEIGH  CO. 

Dept.  1951-U-O I  A  Freeport,  Ilf. 


SENSATIONAL! 

NEW  DISCOVERY  !  EXIT  .  .  . 

Drives  away  mice  —  rats  —  from  any  premises.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  $1.00  postpaid.  DATING  PRODUCTS,  A96  Homestead  riace, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


DERFUL 
DREA^'WSALVE 


1848  —  1951 

For  over  a  Century  Wonderful 
Dream  Brand  Salve  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  relief  from  discomforts  asso¬ 
ciated  with  hemorrhoids  and  dry 
eczema.  It  is  an  inhibitory  anti¬ 
septic  dressing  for  minor  burns, 
scalds,  cuts,  scrapes,  scratches  and 
insect  bites.  1 oz.  tin  only  30c. 

At  your  druggist  or  send  30c  direct  to 

WONDERFUL  DREAM  SALVE  CO. 

14934  Harper  Avenue,  Detroit  24,  Michigan 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 


Pres. 

No. 

1 


V.P. 

No. 


*Died  While  in  Office. 
Name 


10 

11 


12 


13 

14 


15 

16 


17 

18 


19 

20 


21 

22 


23 


24 


25 


26 

27 


28 

29 


30 

31 


32 


10 


11 

12 


13 

14 


15 

16 


17 

18 


19 

20 


21 

22 


23 

24 


25 


28 

29 


30 

31 


32 

33 


34 


John  Adams . 

John  Adams . 

Thomas  Jefferson . 
Thomas  Jefferson* 
Aaron  Burr** .... 
Thomas  Jefterson 
George  Clinton .  . 
James  Madison .  . 
George  Clinton .  . 
James  Madison.  . 
Elbridge  Gerry .  .  . 


Daniel  D.  Tompkins .  .  . 
John  Quincy  Adams 

John  C.  Calhoun . 

Andrew  Jackson . 

John  C.  Calhoun . 

Andrew  Jackson . 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

Richard  M.  Johnson.  . .  . 
William  H.  Harrison*. .  . 

John  Tyler . 

John  Tyler** . 

James  K.  Polk . 

George  M.  Dallas . 

Zachary  Taylor* . 

Millard  Fillmore . 

Millard  Fillmore** . 

Franklin  Pierce . 

William  R.  King . 

James  Buchanan . 

J.  C.  Breckinridge . 

Ahraham  Lincoln . 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 

Andrew  Johnson . 

Andrew  Johnson** . 

Ulysses  8.  Grant . 

Schuyler  Colfax . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant . 

Henry  Wilson . 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes .  . 
William  A.  Wheeler 

James  A.  Garfield* . 

Chester  A.  Arthur . 

Chester  A.  Arthur** 

Grover  Cleveland . 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks .  . 

Benjamin  Harrison . 

Levi  P.  Morton . 

Grover  Cleveland . 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  .  . 

William  McKinley . 

Garrett  A.  Hobart .... 
William  McKinley*  .  .  .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt** .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks.  . 

William  H.  Taft . 

James  S.  Sherman . 

Woodrow  Wilson . 

Thomas  R.  Marshall .  .  . 
Warren  G.  Harding* .  .  . 

Calvin  Coolidge . 

Calvin  Coolidge** . 

Calvin  Coolidge . 

Charles  G.  Dawes . 

Herbert  C.  Hoover . 

Charles  Curtis . 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt . 

John  N.  Gamer . 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt .  . 

Henry  A.  Wallace . 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt* . 

Harry  S.  Truman . 

Harry  S.  Truman** .  .  .  . 

Harry  8.  Truman . 

Alben  W.  Barkley . 


**Appointed. 

Party 

Date 

Inaug. 

Served 

Fed. 

1789 

1789-93 

ditto 

1793-97 

ditto 

Fed. 

1797 

1797-1801 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem.  Rep. 

1801 

1801-05 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem.  Rep. 

1805 

1805-09 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem.  Rep. 

1809 

1809-13 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem.  Rep. 

1813 

1813-17 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem.  Rep. 

1817 

1817-21 

ditto 

1821-25 

ditto 

Rep. 

1825 

1825-29 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1829 

1829-33 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1833 

1833-37 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1837 

1837-41 

ditto 

ditto 

Whig 

1841 

1841- 

ditto 

ditto 

Whig 

1841-45 

Dem. 

1845 

1845-49 

ditto 

ditto 

■Whig 

1849 

1849- 

ditto 

ditto 

Whig 

1850-53 

Dem. 

1853 

1853-57 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1857 

1857  61 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1861 

1861-65 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1865 

1865- 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1865 

1865-69 

Rep. 

1869 

1869-73 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1873 

1873-77 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1877 

1877-81 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1881 

1881- 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1881-85 

Dem. 

1885 

1885-89 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1889 

1889-93 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1893 

1893-97 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1897 

1897-1901 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1901 

1901- 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1901-05 

Rep. 

1905 

1905-09 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1909 

1909-13 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1913 

1913-17 

ditto 

1917-21 

ditto 

Rep. 

1921 

1921-23 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1923-25 

Rep. 

1925 

1925-29 

ditto 

ditto 

Rep. 

1929 

1929-33 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1933 

1933-37 

ditto 

1937-41 

ditto 

Dem. 

1941 

1941—45 

ditto 

ditto 

Dem. 

1945 

1945- 

ditto 

ditto 

1945 

1945-49 

1949 

1949- 

ditto 

ditto 
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YOU  CAN  HEAR  IIARRY 
COMING? 

Some  years  ago  some  idle  wit 
collected  figures  giving  tlie 
distances  to  which  sound  is  con¬ 
veyed  under  favorable  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions.  He  reported 
that  J.  J.  Stranahan  of  Erie, 
X.  Y.  heard  the  noise  of  the  train 
and  its  whistle  on  the  trestle  at 
Erie,  nineteen  miles  distant. 
IV.  J.  M.  of  San  Pablo,  Calif, 
could  hear  clearly  on  calm  Fall 
days  the  rumble  of  cars  and  the 
train  whistle  from  a  trestle 
eighteen  miles  distant.  J.  H.  S. 
said  he  could  hear  frequently 
the  railroad  shop  whistle  at 
Grand  Island  from  his  home  in 
Orville,  28  miles  distant.  C.  V. 
Swarthout,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 
frequently  heard  the  whistle  at 
Kingston.  Ontario,  twenty  miles 
away.  Carpenters  working  on  the 
roof  of  a  Jaffrey,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  church  are  said  to  have 
heard  the  cannon  at  Bunker  Hill 
— sixty-five  miles  away. 

PALACE  OF  ICE 

Built  by  the  direction  of  Anne, 
Empress  of  Russia,  in  1739  to 
honour  the  nuptials  of  Prince 
Galatzin  with  a  peasant  girl  was 
The  Palace  of  Ice.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  to  pass  their 
wedding  night  in  a  room  the 
walls  of  which,  all  the  furniture, 
and  even  the  bed  itself  were 
wholly  of  ice. 

LUCKY  FRIDAY 

Friday  is  a  lucky  day  for  the 
U.S.  Christopher  Columbus  sailed 
for  America  on  Friday,  August 
21.  He  discovered  America  on 
Friday,  October  12.  On  Friday, 
.Ian.  4,  1493,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  arrived  safely  on  Friday, 
March  13.  On  Friday,  Nov.  22, 
he  arrived  safely  again  on  our 
shores,  and  on  Friday,  June  13, 
1494  he  discovered  this  continent. 
On  Friday,  March  5,  1496,  Henry 
VIII  gave  John  Cabot  his  com¬ 
mission.  On  Friday,  Sept.  7,  1565. 
Melendez  founded  St.  Augustine. 
On  Friday,  Nov.  10,  1620,  the 
Mayflower'  reached  Provincetown 

.  .  and  Plymouth  on  Friday, 
the  22nd.  Saratoga  surrendered 
Friday,  Oct.  17,  1777.  Yorktown 
surrendered  Friday,  Sept.  19, 
1791.  John  Adams  moved  for  U.S. 
Independence  on  Friday,  July  7. 
1776.  The  Newfoundland  cable 
was  laid  safely  by  Friday,  July 
27,  1866. 


If  you  are  over  35  you  may  have  a  male  hormone 
deficiency.  Science  discovered  this  can  be  the 
cause  of  unhappiness  and  lowered  power  in  your 
remuneration.  Don't  risk  spoiling  what  can  easily 
be  the  best  part  of  your  life.  Make  this  test  and 
see  whether  it  solves  your  problems.  Send  today 
for  Hudson  Male  Sex  Hormones.  Our  money- 
back  guarantee  protects  you  from  financial  risk. 
Take  these  handy  tablets  for  30  days.  If  you 
feel  no  benefits  — if  your  home  life,  your  business 
life  are  not  made  happier  because  of  these  bene¬ 
fits,  we  will  gladly  refund  the  full  purchase  price. 
Thousands  of  gratified  users.  References:  Dun  & 
Bradstreet.  Just  send  S5  and  a  30-day  supply  will 
be  sent  you  in  plain  wrapper  via  airmail. 

- MAIL  TEST  COUPON  NOW - — 

MAYWOOD  PHARMACAL  CO.  Dept.  FA-11 
1065  E.  Anaheim  Blvd.,  Long  Beach  13,  Calif. 

Please  send  30-day  supply  of  genuine  Male  Sex 
Hormones.  If  I  use  them  as  directed  for  30  days  and 
feel  no  benefits,  you  guarantee  to  return  my  five 
dollars  without  argument. 

I  enclose  $5  in  Cash _ Check _ Money  Order _ 

Send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  postman _ 

I  would  prefer  the  double  strength  tablets,  enclosed 
is  $9  for  a  30-day  supply _ 

MY  NAME _ _ _ _ — 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


Hudson  M.0.  #2 


SHIP  MODELS 

Most  complete  line  in  New  England 
Kits,  Fittings,  Flans,  Books, 
Steam  and  Electric  Power  Plants. 
Illustrated  Catalog  25tf 

JAMES  BLISS  &  CO.,  INC. 

220  State  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
Established  1832 


AMERICANA  &  ANTIQUES 

enthusiasts  send  for  our  20  page 
free  catalog  of  new  gift  books. 
Also  learn  about  our  ANTIQUES 
BOOK  CLUB,  that  saves  money 
on  every  book  you  buy. 

CENTURY  HOUSE 

WATLINS  GLEN  NEW  YORK 


SAND  BAKKELSE! 

12  bright  tin  molds  for  making 
those  wonderful  little  Scandinavian 
Holiday  Cookies.  Complete  with 
instructions  and  delicious  recipe 
in  neat  box. 

ONLY  $1.50  Postpaid 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

PETERSON  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1735  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  III 
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SQUARE  DANCERS 

The  finest  square  dance  magazine 
$1.00  per  year  for  twelve  months. 
We  sell  hooks  and  records.  Write 
for  «r  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  SQUARES 

121-32  Delaware  St.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

in  different  varieties.  For  a  better 
living  —  for  beauty  with  income  — 
for  friends  of  youth  in  old  age, 
plant  Nut  Trees.  Butternuts  —  hy¬ 
brid  shellbarks  —  walnuts  —  Chi¬ 
nese  chestnuts,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog.  Booklet  25$ 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

Box  65  N,  Downington,  Pa. 

1  BOUGHT  A  MOUNTAIN 

by  Thomas  Firbank  $3.00 

“The  blood  of  any  .  .  .  New 
Englander  begins  to  beat  more 
briskly  as  he  opens  Firbank's 
book  ...  a  classic  of  farming.” 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
at  all  bookstores 

PAGE:  PUBLISHERS  BOSTON  8 

For  ANY  Play  in  Print 

write  to 

BAKER’S  PLAYS-B0ST0N 

569  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

“THE  POPLARS”  — 

Right  Out  At  Sea 

On  ‘‘the  little  isle  of  Cuttyhunk.’' 
Wonderfully  restful.  Bathing  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  14  miles  from 
New  Bedford.  Famous  for  good 
fishing  and  bathing. 

Write:  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Allen 
Cuttyhunk,  Mass. 

Tel.  :  New  Bedford  —  1-0152 

Yarns  for  Light  Weight  Suitings 
and  Tweed  Fabrics 

• 

Woolen  Tweed  A'arns 

• 

Bend  for  free  sample  card. 

Hand  Weaving  Yarn  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  7145Y,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Supplies,  Materials,  Kits  for 
Artists,  Craftsmen,  Model  Makers 

Crafts 

Leather.  Pottery,  Wood,  Aletal.  etc. 

Model 

Boats  —  Planes  —  HO  Trains 
Send  for  free  list 

MacCOUN’S  HOBBY  &  CRAFT  SHOP 
135  Main  St.,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

CASH  FOR  OLD  GOLD 

Highest  prices  paid  for  broken 
;jewelry,  spectacles,  gold  teeth, 
diamonds,  watches,  etc.  Cash  sent 
promptly.  Mail  articles  today  or 
write  for  FREE  shipping  container. 

LOWE’S 

Established  7  934 

Dept.  OFA  Holland  Bldg.  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

300  Household  Hints  Book  25$ 

indexed.  Short  cuts  and  know  how 
to  do  things.  A  valuable  book 
for  every  household.  Joyner,  Box 
3143-Y,  Charlotte  3,  N.  C. 

MAIL  circulars.  Starting  outfit  25$. 
$50  profit  possible. 

r 

WHEN 

10  FISH 

■Pgij 

FRANCES  C.  UPTON 

,  Ties,  Lamps  and 

Shades,  Milk  Glass,  Wrought  Iron 
and  Wooden  Ware. 

Routes  2  and  110  Littleton,  Mass. 

n 

LET’S  WHITTLE 

—  by  Leroy  Pynn,  Jr* 

128  pages.  28  Projects. 
Devoted  almost  entirely 
to  animals  subjects.  All 
details  plainly  displayed 
in  specially  posed  pho¬ 
tographs  and  ‘‘show- 
liow'’  drawing. 

$2.50 

“OLD  WHITTLER” 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  \ 
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GTije  '^Toiage  anti  tErabatle 
of  i-sur  3fofm  jfflaunbebtUe,  llmgfjt. 

In  135G  A.D.  John  Maundeville,  an  Englishman,  penned  by  hand 
in  four  different  languages  an  account  of  travels  he  had  made 
over  a  period  of  34  years.  Excerpts  from  this  book  taken  from  a 
1725  English  edition,  now  out  of  print,  follow.  The  spelling  in  these 
excerpts  has  been  modernised,  the  construction  remains  like  the 
original.  The  woodcuts  reprinted  here  are  identical  with  the  origi¬ 
nals.  The  original  runs  some  316  pages  in  type  and  is  much  sought 
by  scholars  everywhere.  Owners  of  this  edition  of  the  Almanac  should 
realise  that  these  excerpts  constitute  the  only  available  American 
or  English  “Maundeville.''  as  well  as  a  first  edition  in  the  modernised 
spelling. 

Much  of  Maundeville  is  incredible  and  fantastic  but  the  border 
land  of  this  strange,  "real,”  world  of  the  present  day  —  a  world  of 
changing  frontiers,  discovery,  and  invention  —  is  certainly  no  less 
incredible  than  that  of  Sir  John. 

"John  Maundeville  departed  from  his  country  (England)  in  the 
year  of  Christ  1322:  and  as  another  Ulysses,  returned  home,  after 
a  space  of  34  years.  ...  In  the  time  of  his  travaile  he  was  in  Scythia, 
the  greater  and  less  Armenia,  Egypt,  both  Lybyas,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Media,  Mesopatamia.  Persia.  Chaldaea,  Greece,  Illyrium,  Tartary, 
and  divers  others  kingdoms  of  the  world.” 

Sir  John  speaks : 

0t  tf)c  Hatib  ©£  tEartarp  anb  tbe  <©reat  Itfjan 

Now  I  have  told  you  of  some  of  the  ways,  by  land  and  water  that 
men  go  to  Jerusalem;  yet  there  is  one  way  entirely  by  land  unto 
Jerusalem  —  and  that  is  by  France.  But  the  way  is  full  long  and 
perilous.  And  whoso  goeth  that  way.  lie  must  through  Alamayn 
(Germany)  and  Prussia;  and  so  unto  Tartary.  This  Tartary  belongs 
to  the  great  Khan.  ,  , 

This  is  a  poor  land  and  beareth  but  little  fruit.  For  there  growetli 
little  of  corn  or  grain  or  beans  or  peas;  but  beasts  be  there  enough. 
And  there  the  people  eat  nought  but  flesh  without  bread ;  and  they 
drink  the  broth  thereof,  and  also  they  drink  the  milk.  And  all  man¬ 
ner  of  wild  beasts  they  eat  — wild  dogs,  cats,  raccoons,  and  all  other 
wild  beasts.  And  they  have  no  wood  or  else  little.  And  therefore  they 
warm  themselves  and  cook  there  over  horse  dung  and  cow  dung, 
and  of  other  beasts,  dried  against  the  sun.  and  princes  and  others 
eat  but  once  in  the  day;  and  that  but  little,  and  they  be  right  foul 
folk  and  of  evil  kind.  ,,  ,  ,, 

And  in  summer  falleth  many  tempests  and  many  hideous  thundeis 
and  lightnings  that  slay  much  people  and  beasts.  It  is  a  country 
not  worthy  for  hounds  to  dwell  in.  It  is  a  country  to  sow  to  thistles 
and  briers  and  broom  and  thorns  —  for  no  other  thing  is  it  good. 


Adam  and  Eve 
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<©f  tf)e  $5eltefs  of  ibaracerts 

Of  the  Saracens  I  shall  tell  of  a  book  Mahomet  wrote  that  is  called 
the  Alkaron.  In  which  book  is  written,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Good  shall  go  to  Paradise  and  the  Evil  to  Hell.  And  if  a  man  is 
asked  what  Paradise  means,  he  says  Paradise  is  a  place  of  delights 
where  man  shall  find  all  manner  of  fruits  in  all  seasons  and  rivers 
running  of  milk  and  honey  and  of  wine  and  of  sweet  water:  and  they 
shall  have  fair  houses  and  noble  made  of  precious  stones  and  of 
gold  and  of  silver :  and  that  every  man  shall  have  80  wives,  all 
maidens:  and  he  shall  have  ado  with  them  every  day.  and  he  shall 
find  them  always  maidens.  .  .  .  Mahomet  loved  well  a  good  hermit, 
and  so  often  went  Mahomet  to  this  hermit  that  all  his  men  were 
wroth ;  for  he  would  gladly  hear  this  hermit  preach  and  keep  his 
men  awake  all  night..  Therefore  his  men  thought  to  put  this  hermit 
to  death;  and  so  it  befell  upon  a  night  that  Mahomet  was  drunken 
of  good  wine,  that  he  fell  asleep;  and  his  men  took  his  sword  out 
of  its  sheath  while  he  slept,  and  therewith  they  slew  this  hermit 
and  put  the  sword  all  bloody  in  the  sheath  again.  And  at  morrow 
when  he  found  the  hermit  dead,  he  was  full  sorry  and  wroth  and 
would  have  done  his  men  to  death;  but  they  all  with  one  accord 
said  that  he  himself  had  slain  him  while  he  was  drunken  and  showed 
him  his  sword  all  bloody.  And  he  trowed  they  had  spoken  truly. 
And  then  he  cursed  the  wine  and  all  those  that  drink  it.  And  there¬ 
fore  Saracens  that  be  devout  drink  no  wine  —  but  some  drink  it 
privily. 


At  the  hill  of  Garasoun,  in  Deluge,  Egypt,  where  Ahraham  would 
have  sacrificed  his  son  Isaac 


<£>f  tfj t  Hanti  of  3Fofi 


1  he  land  of  Job  is  a  full  fair  country,  plenteous  of  all  good  things 
ihere  be  hills  where  men  get  great  plenty  of  Manna,  in  greater 
abundance  than  m  any  other  country.  This  Manna  is  called  Bread  of 
Angels;  and  K  is  a  white  thing  that  is  full  sweet  and  right  delicious 
and  more  sweet  than  honey _jor  sugar:  and  it  cometlr  of  the  dew  of 
Heaven  that  falleth  upon  the  grass  in  that  country  ;  and  it  congeleth 
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and  becometh  all  white  and  swete;  and  men  putteth  it  in  medeeines 
for  rich  men  to  make  the  stomach  relax,  and  to  purge  evil  blood, 
for  it  cleansetli  the  blood  and  putteth  out  melancholy. 


©f  tije  H.anb  of  tfjc  £lma?oniS 


Beside  the  land  of  Caldea  is  the  land  of  the  Amazons.  And  in  the 
realm  is  all  women.  For  some  time  there  was  a  king  in  that  country 
and  men  married.  But  it  so  befell  that  the  king  had  war;  the  which 
king  was  slain  and  all  the  good  1)1  ood  of  his  realm.  And  when  the 
queen  and  all  the  other  noble  ladies  saw  that  they  were  widows, 
and  that  all  the  royal  blood  was  lost,  they  armed  themselves,  and, 
as  witless  creatures,  they  slayed  all  the  men  of  the  country  that 
were  left.  For  they  would  that  all  the  women  were  widows  as  the 
queen  and  they  were. 

From  that  time  forwards  they  never  would  suffer  man  to  dwell 
among  them  longer  than  7  days  and  7  nights ;  nor  that  any  child  that 
were  male  should  dwell  among  them  longer  than  he  were  weaned. 
If  the  child  be  a  female  they  do  away  with  one  of  its  breasts  with 
a  hot  iron ;  and  if  it  be  of  a  woman  of  great  lineage  they  do  away 
with  the  left  breast  that  it  may  better  bear  a  shield:  and  if  it  be  of 
a  woman  of  simple  blood,  they  do  away  with  the  right  breast  so  that 
it  may  shoot  a  bow. 


3ln  (Ethiopia 

In  that  country  is  a  well  that  in  the  day  is  so  cold  that  no  man 
may  drink  therefrom  :  and  in  the  night  it  is  so  hot  that  no  man  may 
suffer  his  hand  therein.  In  Ethiopia  be  many  kinds  of  folk.  In  that 
country  be  folk  that  have  but  one  foot;  and  they  go  so  fast  it  is  a 
marvel ;  and  the  foot  is  so  large  that  it  shadoweth  all  the  body 
against  the  sun  when  they  would  lie  and  rest  them.  In  Ethiopia 
when  the  children  he  young1  and  little,  they  all  he  yellow;  and  they 
wax  of  age.  that  yellowness  turneth  to  be  all  black. 

3n  3nbta —  of  tfje  ®ldl  tfjat  cljangcb  its*  obor  cberp  ijout  of 
tfjc  bap 

\bove  the  city  of  Polombe  is  a  great  mountain,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount  is  a'  fair  well  and  great  that  hath  the  odor  and  taste  or 
oil  tho  anWs:  and  at  everv  hour  the  odor  ehangeth  and  so  also  the 


Paradise,  and  therefore  it  is  of  such  virtue. 
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OTjere  tfje  fatfjer  eatetfj  tfje  son,  or  tfje  son  tfje  fatfjer,  tfje 
fjusbanb  tfje  totfe,  or  tfje  totfe  tfje  fjusfaanii 

In  this  isle  it  so  befalleth,  that  if  the  father  or  the  mother  or 
father  of  any  of  their  friends  be  sick,  anon  the  son  goeth  to  the 
priest  and  asks  the  idol  if  his  father,  mother,  or  friend  is  like  to 
die  of  that  sickness  or  not.  And  if  the  devil  that  is  within  the  idol 
answer  the  sick  one  shall  live,  they  keep  him  well ;  and  if  he  say 
that  he  shall  die,  then  the  priest  goeth  with  the  son  and  with  the 
wife  of  him  that  is  sick  and  they  put  their  hands  upon  his  mouth, 
and  stop  his  breath  and  so  slay  him.  And  after  that  they  chop  the 
body  all  in  small  pieces,  and  pray  all  their  friends  to  come  eat  of 
him  that  is  dead :  and  they  send  for  all  the  minstrels  of  their 
countryside  and  make  a  solemn  feast.  And  all  that  be  of  his  kin,  or 
claim  to  be  his  friends,  and  they  come  not  to  that  feast,  then  are 
they  shamed  and  outcast  forever. 

Here  in  this  land  they  eat  man’s  flesh  to  deliver  the  man  of  pain. 
For  if  the  worms  of  the  earth  eat  him,  then  shall  the  soul  suffer 
great  pain.  When  the  flesh  is  thin,  then  say  the  friends  they  have 
done  great  sin  to  have  let  him  linger  so  long  and  to  suffer  so'  much 
pain.  And  when  they  find  the  flesh  fat,  they  say  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  sent  him  so  soon  to  Paradise;  and  that  they  have  not  long 
suffered  him  to  endure  in  pain. 


#f  Jfolfe  ifflarbelouslp  Btafigureb 

In  one  isle  are  folk  whose  stature 
is  of  a  cursed  kind,  that  have  no 
heads:  and  their  eyes  be  in  their 
shoulders.  And  in  another  isle  be 
folk  that  hath  lips  so  great  that 
when  they  sleep  in  the  sun,  they 
can  cover  all  their  faces  with  their 
lips.  And  in  another  isle  be  folk 
with  great  ears  and  long  that  liang- 
eth  down  to  their  knees.  And  when 
one  enteretli  again  into  the  land  of 
the  great  Khan  there  be  folk  of 
little  stature  but  three  span  long. 
They  marry  when  they  be  one  half 
year  of  age  and  beget  children.  And 
they  live  only  but  (i  or  7  years  at  the 
most.  And  he  that  lives  8  years  men 
hold  him  right  passing  old. 
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0t  tfte  <0reat  2M)an  of  Catfjap 

In  the  city  of  Caydon  in  Cathay  is  the  seat  of  the  great  Khan  in 
a  marvelous  great  palace,  the  walls  of  which  are  two  miles  around; 
and  within  the  walls  it  is  full  of  other  palaces.  And  in  the  garden 
of  the  great  palace  is  a  great  hill,  upon  which  there  is  another  palace. 
And  all  about  the  palace  and  the  hill  be  many  trees  bearing  many 
different  fruits.  And  all  about  the  hill  be  dykes  both  great  and  deep: 
and  beside  them  be  great  vineyards,  and  in  these  vineyards  so  many 
wild  geese  and  ducks  and  swans  and  herons,  that  they  be  without 
number.  And  all  about  these  dykes  and  vineyards  is  the  groat  gar¬ 
den,  full  of  wild  beasts:  so  that  when  the  great.  Khan  will  have 
sport  to  take  any  of  the  beasts  or  the  fowls,  he  will  not  chase  them 
but  shoot  them  from  his  windows  without  leaving  his  room. 


tEfjc  3fg Ic  of  Strange  feasts 

There  be  an  isle  that  hath  many  beasts.  There  be  in  that  country 
many  camels  that  is  a  beast  as  little  as  a  goat,  and  liveth  by  the  air 
alone  and  eateth  nopght  nor  drinketh  nought  at  any  time.  And  he 
cliangetli  his  color  many  times,  all  manner  of  colors  that  he  list, 
.save  only  red  and  white.  There  be  also  in  that  country  passing 
great  serpents,  some  120  feet  long,  and  they  also  of  diverse  colors. 
And  there  be  others  that  have  crests  upon  their  heads  and  they  go 
upright  upon  their  feet,  and  they  'keep  their  jaws  open  from  which 
always  they  drop  venom.  And  there  be  wild  swine  as  big  as  oxen  in 
our  country  and  unicorns  as  great  as  wild  swine  here.  And  there 
be  lions  all  white,  and  a  beast  that  is  greater  than  a  horse  that  men 
"call  Odentlios:  and  they  have  a  black  head  and  3  long  horns  trench¬ 
ant  in  the  front  and  sharp  as  a  sword :  and  the  body  is  slender. 
And  he  is  a  full  felonous  beast,  and  he  chaseth  and  slayeth  the 
elephant. 

Return  ^ome 

I  .John  Maundeville  Knight  above  (although  I  be  unworthy),  de¬ 
parted  from  our  countries  and  passed  over  the  sea  the  year  of  grate 
1322  have  passed  through  many  lands  and  many  isles  and  many 
countries  and  searched  full  many  strange  places  and  been  in  many 
a  right  good  honourable  company,  and  at  many  a  fair  deed  of  arms 
(albeit  I  did  none  myself  from  mine  insufficiency)  now  am  I  come 
home  (in  spite  of  myself)  to  rest:  for  gout  and  arthritis  distract  me. 
Thus  taking  solace  in  my  wretched  rest,  recording  the  time  passed, 
I  have  put  these  things  in  this  book,  the  year  of  grace  1356  in  the 
31th  year  that  I  departed  from  our  countries. 


WORD  CHARADES 

(For  answers  turn  to  page  9G) 


1 

My  second  wakes  when  by  my 
first 

The  Birds  are  set  a-singing, 
And  with  the  echo  of  their  joy 
The  forest  deep  is  ringing. 

My  whole,  a  dainty  fragile  thing, 
Braved  wind  and  wrnve  and  tide. 
And  now  enshrined  in  history’s 
page 

It  lives,  a  nation  s  pride. 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine 


(The  following  Charades  are  all 

taken  from  At  the  Sign  of  the 

Sphinx  by  Carolyn  Wells) 

3 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye; 

My  first  blows  free  beneath  the 
sky, 

And  through  the  field  the  road 
runs  by 

To  many-towered  Camelot. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and 
day 

A  magic  web  of  colors  gay ; 

She  dare  not  from  my  second 
stray. 

The  Lady  of  Slialott. 

The  gemmy  briddle  glittered  free. 

Like  to  some  branch  to  stars  we 
see ;  , 

Perhaps  is  was  my  whole  to  thee, 

O  bold  Sir  Lancelot! 


3 

Demure,  modest,  and  meek, 
In  my  whole  she  rode  by. 
With  my  first  on  her  cheek, 
And  a  smile  in  her  eye. 
And  when  she  had  passed, 

I  said,  “She’s  a  dear, 

And  her  critic  my  last 
To  say  she  is  queer.” 


4 

Beneath  the  sharp  axe  Queen 
Mary  knelt. 

And  often  its  blows  my  first  has 
dealt 

To  kings  and  queens  and  chick¬ 
ens. 

The  hour  for  my  whole  to  each 
must  come. 

My  first  of  my  second  is  thought 
by  some 

The  finest  work  of  Dickens. 


Though  hardly  a  path  of  glory. 

My  first  leads  to  the  grave: 
Unless  by  giving  my  second 
Both  life  and  health  we  save. 

My  third  is  of  very  small  value. 
The  favorite  haunt  of  a  mouse: 
My  whole  you  will  find  in  the 
kitchen 

Of  every  well-ordered  house. 


6 

Sweet  Priscilla  at  my  side 
Gayly  o’er  the  waves  we  ride. 

As  we  banter  on  the  yacht, 

She  is  happy,  I  am  not : 

For  beneath  my  first,  her  eyes 
Frown  and  smile  and  tantalize. 
Though  she  rules  my  very  soul. 
She  is  governed  by  my  whole. 

If  she’d  only  marry  me, 

How  contented  I  would  be: 

If  I  heard  our  wedding-bell. 

If  my  second  on  us  fell, 

Gayly  then  away  I'd  ride 
Sweet  Priscilla  at  my  side. 


My  first's  a  sum  of  money  that  I 
have  never  seen 

Though  I  have  earned  it  often 
and  spent  it  too,  I  ween. 

When  money  is  my  second  ’tis 
often  hard  to  get; 

My  second  is  a  pretty  sight,  al¬ 
though  it’s  rather  wet. 

My  whole's  a  sad  misfortune 
caused  by  a  summer  rain; 

It  makes  much  trouble  in  my 
first,  and  goes  against  the 
grain. 


8 

To  win  my  first  men  struggle  all 
their  lives, 

Yet  willingly  present  it  to  their 
wives. 

The  wise  man  no  great  fortune 
has  amassed. 

But  lives  his  life  contented  with 
my  last. 

An  infant  is  my  whole  at  early 
age : 

And  Lot’s  wife  was  my  whole  on 
Scripture's  page. 
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Query 

I  read  in  one  of  your 
numbers  an  article  on  the 
amount  of  hard  drink 
consumed  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  pastor  in  the 
early  days.  Now  I  can  not 
find  it  although  I  have 
looked  back  many  years. 
Can  you  help  me? 

Warner  M.  Van  Norden 
7  West  57  St. 

New  York  City. 

Ed.  Note:  We  have 
searched  this  Almanac’s 
files  for  such  a  story  as 
Mr.  Van  Norden  suggests 
but  we  are  unable  to  find 
anything  at  all  like  it.  If 
any  reader  knows  about 
such  a  shocking  proceed¬ 
ing.  please  write  hint. 
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OLD  FASHIONED  PUZZLES 

From  St.  Nicholas  Magazine 
(Answers  to  appear  on  page  96) 


1.  Double  Acrostic 

1.  The  subject  of  your  thoughts 

I  tell. 

2.  A  word  that  speaks  a  long 

farewell. 

3.  A  native  of  a  distant  land. 

4.  I  mean  to  seize  with  sudden 

hand. 

5.  And  I  to  take  with  trust  the 

true. 

6.  In  Italy,  my  home,  I  grew. 

7.  Me,  before  all,  should  men  pur¬ 

sue. 


Initials 

Never  found  on  land  or  sea; 
But  in  mid-air  look  for  me. 


Finals 

Piercing  darkness,  golden  bright, 
Giving  life  and  shedding  light. 


2.  Enigma 

I  am  composed  of  thirty-eight 
letters :  My  30,  4,  21,  5,  24,  38  is 
a  city  in  the  United  States.  My 
1,  22,  9  is  a  domestic  animal.  My 
6,  34,  19,  13  is  the  name  of  a 
month.  My  14,  17,  31  is  an  insect. 
My  6,  7,  28,  33,  35,  21  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  court.  My  29,  18,  20, 
12,  5  is  one  of  the  five  senses. 
My  23,  36,  28,  25,  32,  27,  18,  20, 
12,  11  is  a  number.  My  26,  33,  35, 

29,  10  is  a  useful  animal.  My 

30,  2,  37  is  a  weapon  used  by 
the  Indians.  My  15,  3,  8,  34,  16 
is  to  endow.  My  whole  is  an  old 
saying. 

3.  Riddle 

Take  the  name  of  a  useful  ani¬ 
mal,  insert  a  consonant,  and  find 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  moun¬ 
tain  ;  then  insert  a  vowel,  and 
find  a  confection. 


4.  Geographical  Acrostic 

1.  A  famous  watering-place.  2. 
A  fresh  water  lake  in  Central 
Africa  that  Livingstone  investi¬ 
gated.  3.  One  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Asia.  4.  A  large  island  in  the 
Northern  Ocean,  famous  for  its 
boiling  springs  and  subterranean 
fires.  5,  An  empire  that  has  four 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  the  Oldest  government  now 


in  existence.  6.  A  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  whose  tops  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
country  all  around  covered  with 
perpetual  verdure.  7.  A  river  and 
gulf  of  Siberia.  8.  A  frozen  north¬ 
ern  country.  9.  A  land  you  and 
I  love.  10.  The  country  where 
Scott  and  Burns  were  born.  The 
initials  of  the  above  will  give 
you  the  name  of  one  whom  we 
hope  you  are  glad  to  see. 


Beheaded  Rhymes 

Fill  the  first  blank  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  word :  the  second,  by  the 
same  word  minus  its  first  letter; 
the  third,  by  original  word 
minus  first  two  letters;  and  in 
like  manner  the  lines  of  the 
second  stanza : 


,  I 

The  princess  who  once  tried 
to. . . . 

Her  fair  hand  wounded  with 
the. . . . 

A  magic  sleep,  she  then  fell.... 
And  thus  for  years  she  lay; 


II 

Until,  to  break  the  slumber.... 
Ere  her  sweet  soul  by  it  wrere. . . . 
A  noble  knight,  by  true  love. . . . 
Kissed  all  the  spell  away. 


Cross-Word 

My  first  is  in  crow,  but  not  in 
hawk ; 

My  second  is  in  landing,  but  not 
in  dock ; 

My  third  is  in  horse,  and  also  in 
mule ; 

My  fourth  is  in  govern,  but  not 
in  rule; 

My  fifth  is  in  patch,  but  not  in 
mend ; 

My  sixth  is  in  tear  but  not  in 
rend ; 

My  seventh  is  in  trouble,  but  not 
in  grief ; 

My  eighth  is  in  robber,  but  not 
in  thief ; 

My  ninth  is  in  saw,  but  not  in 
seen ; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a 
wicked  queen. 
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IF  YOU 

GET  UP  NIGHTS 

Check  These  Symptoms  For 

KIDNEY  TROUBLE 

If  you  get  up  many  times  during  the  night 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  you  may  have  non- 
organic  Kidney  Trouble.  Some  of  the  symp¬ 
toms.  in  addition  to  getting  up  nights  are, 
bladder  weakness,  burning  passage,  leg 
pains,  circles  under  eyes,  loss  of  pep,  nerv¬ 
ousness,  headaches,  dizziness.  You  may  need 
a  reliable,  stimulant  diuretic  like  KED-NEX 
PILLS  to  help  Nature  remove  irritating 
excess  acids,  poisonous  wastes  and  certain 
germs.  This  cleansing  flushing  action  helps 
alleviate  many  pains,  aches,  soreness,  stiff¬ 
ness — helps  reduce  night  and  day  calls — 
allows  you  to  enjoy  and  benefit  by  restful 
sleep.  So  order  KED-NEX  PILLS  today, 
but  send  no  money.  Pay  postman  $2  plus 
postage  and  C.O.D.  charges.  If  you  send 
cash  with  order  we  pay  all  postal  charges. 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  HELPED.  YOU 
can  order  KED-NEX  PILLS  with  confidence 
for  if  you  are  not  helped  by  the  very  first 
box  we’ll  give  you  back  your  money.  Rush 
name  and  address  NOW. 

EVANS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

3560  Broadway  Desk  1A,  N.  Y.  31,  N.  Y. 


OR  NO  COST! — Try  Dr.  Barron's  GENU* 
INE  Foot  Cushions  for  quick  foot  relief! 
,  They  take  painful  pressure  off  callouses, 
corns,  sore  heels,  aching  arches  —  absorb 
^  'loot  shocks,  help  support  weak  arches.  Light, 
ventilated,  spongy.  LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PIL¬ 
LOW!  Wear  in  any  shoes.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Re- 
y  lieves  tired,  aching  feet  from  heel  to  toes."  Send 
.y/only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  State 
^shoe  size  and  if  man  or  woman.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  .Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

ORTHO,  Inc.,  2700  BROADWAY,  Dept.  104B  N.Y.C.  25 


All  Named  Smith? 

Every  man  has  two 
parents,  four  grand¬ 
parents,  eight  great 
grandparents,  sixteen 
great -great  grandpar¬ 
ents,  etc.  If  we  call 
one  generation  30 
years  and  carry  out 
the  above  calculation 
to  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  each  person  in 
England  must  have 
had  32  million  an¬ 
cestors.  Carry  the  cal¬ 
culation  farther  back 
and  soon  you  will 
pass  beyond  any  pop¬ 
ulation  which  ever  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  globe.  A 
thousand  years  from 
now  brings  the  num¬ 
ber  up  to  1,024,000.000. 

Here’s  to  You! 

The  drinking  of 
healths  originated 
during  the  Danish 
occupation  of  Britian. 
The  Danes  frequently 
stabbed  Englishmen 
while  In  the  act  of 
drinking.  It  finally 
became  necessary  for 
the  English,  in  view 
of  the  constant  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  das¬ 
tardly  mode  of  assasi- 
nation  to  enter  into 
compact  by  these  mu¬ 
tual  pledges  of  secur¬ 
ity  for  each  other’s 
health  and  preserva¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  pledging  each 
other’s  health.  Next 
time  you  toast  a 
friend,  remind  him 
then  it  is  just  a  prom¬ 
ise  you  won’t  stab 
him  until  later! 


CHAIR  CANE 

Long  selected  Superfine,  $3.15;  Finefine, 
$3.25;  Fine,  $3.50;  Medium,  $4.00;  Com¬ 
mon,  $4.50  per  hank.  Fine  woven  cane 
webbing,  $1.50  square  foot. 

Flat  and  oval  reeds,  $1.75  per  pound. 
All  postpaid. 

GOCART  SHOP 

R-586  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


20  (All  Different) 

New  England  Pen  Notes 

Charming  Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches  of  Well  Known 
New  England  Scenes 
ONLY  $1.00  POSTPAID 

THE  TRINA  PUBLISHERS 

1036  High  St.,  Westwood,  Mass. 


ARE  YOU  A  WEAVER? 

Whether  a  beginner  or  a  professional  you  will  find 
HANDWEAVER  AND  CRAFTSMAN  valuable. 

Published  quarterly,  single  copies  $1,  annual  subscription  $4. 
Canadian  postage  50$,  Pan  American  and  Foreign  $1  extra. 

HANDWEAVER  AND  CRAFTSMAN,  246  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 
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ANY 

LUCK?/  SURE!  MY  WIFE  «i 

£  PUT  UP  UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED  HAM  ^ 

sandwiches!  M 


Quick  trick!!  Spread  UNDERWOOD’S  on  toast 
under  poached  or  scrambled  eggs 
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Recipes—  Kitchen  Hints 


FOOD 


Ncutcij,  ^ ;  ^ 


V&V. 


FARM  FARE  FOR  CITY  LIVING 

MAINE  CEAM  CHOWDER 


y2  pint  milk 
y2  pint  cream 
6  ounces  butter 
salt  and  pepper 


%  pound  salt  pork 
2  medium  sized  onions 
iy2  quarts  fresh  clam  broth 
2  medium  size  potatoes 
1  pint  fresh  clams 

Dice  and  saute  the  salt  pork.  Chop  the  onions  and  add  to  the 
salt  pork  and  continue  cooking  for  about  five  more  minutes.  Add 
the  clam  broth  .  .  .  then  the  cubed  potatoes  and  cook  for  about 
20  minutes  longer.  Add  the  chopped  clams  and  cook  for  five  more 
minutes  .  .  .  then  add  milk  and  cream  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Lastly 
add  butter  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 


PECAN  MUFFINS 

y2  teas,  salt 
y>  cup  pecans,  chopped 
1  cup  milk 
1  beaten  egg 
%  cup  melted  shortening 


2  cups  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
y2  teas,  nutmeg 
y2  teas,  cinnamon 
H  teas, ground  clove 
%  cup  sugar 

Sift  all  the  dry  ingredients  together.  Stir  in  the  nuts.  Combine 
the  milk  and  egg  and  stir  into  the  dry  mixture.  Add  the  melted 
shortening  and  pour  into  greased  mufiin  tins  and  bake  in  a  42b  h . 
oven  for  about  25  minutes. 


BOSTON  COOKIES 

2  cups  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 


y  teas,  salt 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 


8  teaspoons  butter 
8  teaspoons  lard 
1  cup  sugar 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
%  cup  milk 

Cream  the  butter  and  the  lard  together.  Add  the_  sugar,  egg  and 
milk  to  creamed  mixture.  Sift  and  add  the  dry  ingredients.  Add 
vanilla.  Roll  thin  and  cut  with  large  round  cutter.  Bake  m  a 
375°  F.  oven  for  about  six  minutes. 

DURGIN  PARK  BLUEBERRY  CAKE 
3/  r.„n  -mrar  cups  blueberries  that  have 

unbeaten  eggs  been  washed  and  drained 

3  cups  flour  I  T.  melted  butter 

3  teas,  -baking  powder  l1/^  cups  milk 

3/  teas,  salt 

Mix  the  sugar  with  the  beaten  eggs.  Sift  the  flour,  the  baking 

■'  pLi  nrnl  add  Stir  in  the  blueberries,  melted  butter  and 

milk'.6 I’eat^ .i u st‘  imough  to'  mix.  Bake  in  a  400°  F.  oven  for  about 
thirty  minutes. 

PARKER  HOUSE  TRIPE 

Cut  fresh  tripe  in  four  inch  squares.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  sprinkle  with  flour,  then  dip  into  pure  olive  oil  and 
sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs.  Broil  slowly  for  two  or  three  minutes  on 
each  side  or  until  the  crumbs  are  brown.  Serve  with 
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FOR  FOLKS  WHO  KNOW 


A  FEAST 


TTAVE  you  known  the  savory  aroma  that  filled  the  air 
J-  J-  of  an  olden-time  New  England  kitchen  when  a  pot  of 
day-long-baked  beans  came  sizzling  from  the  oven? 

Then  it’s  for  you  that  B  &  M  Beans  are  baked— really 
baked  in  down-east  ovens  all  day  long,  from  the  traditional 
New  England  pork-and-molasses  recipe. 

The  only  difference— you  need  merely  re-heat  B  &  M 
Baked  Beans  and  serve  them. 
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MUSTARD  SAUCE 

Saute  1  T.  minced  onion  in  3  T.  butter.  Add  2  T.  cider  vinegar 
and  simmer  for  live  minutes.  Moisten  2  Teaspoons  dry  mustard 
with  1  T.  water  and  blend.  Then  add  1  cup  brown  gravy.  Allow  to 
simmer  for  a  few  minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 

NAJfTUCKET  CORN  PUDDING 

%  T.  melted  butter 


Few  grains  of  cayenne 
1  cup  cooked  corn 


1  egg 
1  cup  milk 
%  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  sugar 

Beat  the  eggs;  add  the  milk,  seasonings,  butter  and  corn.  Turn  the 
mixture  into  a  buttered  baking  dish.  Bake  in  a  moderate  or  3,>0  I* . 
oven  for  about  40  minutes  or  until  the  mixture  will  not  adhere  to  a 
silver  knife  when  inserted  in  the  center.  Serve  as  a  main  course  dish. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Stain  Removal :  Always  start  with  an  ample  supply  of  cleaning 
pads  made  of  absorbent  cotton  materials  and  cleaning  cloths  (when 
possible)  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  garment  to  be  cleansed. 
Treat  all  stains  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  .  tliis  prevents^  setting. 
Always  test  the  cleaning  agent  on  a  small  piece  of  the  material  round 
on  inside  seams  or  if  necessary,  at  the  hemline. 

Chewing  Gum:  Scrape  off  as  much  as  possible.  Dampen  cleaning 
cloth  with  carbon  tetrachloride  and  apply  with  a  circular  rubbing 

m Coffee:  Soak  the  stain  immediately  in  cold  water,  wash  in  mild 
soapsuds  and  rinse  thoroughly.  If  the  fabric  is  not  washable  sponge 
witli  cold  water,  allow  to  dry  ...  if  stain  still  remains  use  non- 
inflammable  cleaning  fluid. 

Egg:  Use  soap  and  cold  water.  Hot  water  has  a  tendency  to  liaiden 
the  eirsr  hence  may  set  the  stain.  ,,  ,  . 

Fruit  Stains:  Act  immediately.  Use  cold  water.  If  the  garment  is 
washable  soak  in  cold  water  and  then  sponge  with  bleach  water  It 
the  garment  is  not  washable  sponge  with  cold  water,  or  soak  stained 
portion  in  cool  water  and  then  apply  a  few  drops  of  white  vinegar. 
P  Grass:  Rub  with  heavy  suds,  using  a  soft  brush  if  fabric  is  wash¬ 
able  If  not,  sponge  with  alcohol  if  fabric  will  stand  the  test. 

Greasy  Food:  Scrape  off  excess  with  spatula;  sponge  with  carbon 

te Grease f '  CAiftom  o^ile!  6Road  Oil.  etc.)  Remove  excess  with  dull  knife 
Rub  lard  into  the  spot  until  no  more  grease  is  picked  up.  Scrape  oft 
and  launder.  If  fabric  is  not  washable  sponge  with  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  or  take  as  quickly  as  possible  to  an  expert  cleanser. 

Indelible  Pencil:  If  fabric  is  washable  and  will  pass  the  test  then 
soak  in  alcohol  If  stain  remains  then  stretch  the  fabric  over  a  bowl 
filled  with  hot  water  and  apply  bleach  water. 

Iodine:  If  washable  fabric  is  to  be  treated  sponge  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia.  (Six  drops  of  ammonium  hydroxide  in  % 
measuring  cup  of  water.)  If  on  heavier  fabric  apply  a  paste  of  raw 
starch  and  warm  water.  Allow  to  dry  and  brush  off.  Repeat  if 

necessary.  stretch  the  fabric  over  a  bowl  of  steaming  hot  water. 
Molten  the  s  ains  with  clear  water  and  apply  lemon  mice  with  a 
medicine  dropper.  Rinse  and  repeat  if  necessary  Or  sprinkle  stain 
with  salt,  moisten  with  lemon  juice  and  expose  to  bright  sunlight. 
If  fabric  is  not  washable  take  to  expert  cleaner. 

T  in«tick  or  Rouge:  Sponge  with  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Mercurochrome :  Wash  out  as  quickly  as  possible  with  clear  water 
If^this  does  not  work  take  to  a  professional  cleaner  as  this  is  one  of 

“iSfi'S'  water  Sometimes  st.l.s  ot 

this  nature  can  be  removed  by  washing  and  then  allowed  to  dry 

thMud“' Allow  to  dry  thoroughly.  If  stain  remains  sponge  with  alcohol 

^Nau"  Polish:  If  the  stain  is  on  polish  a  regular  polish  remover 
™y  be  applied.  Do  not  hold 

thl^Uin  over  a  bottle  6?  ammonium  hydroxide.  If  the  color  has 
gone  nothing  can  be  done. 
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Coffee 


SIP'^NELL-WRIGHT rnMPANV  B°^- 


Rich,  flavory,  fresh  White  House  Coffee  vacuum  packed 
in  air-tight  tins  and  jars,  or  buy  it  in  the  triple-sealed 
package  for  economy. 

Save  the  box  tops.  Write  for  our  list  of  available 
merchandise  premiums. 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 

Box  1871  BOSTON,  (5)  MASS. 
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Salad  Dressing::  Sponge  with  cold  water  and  dry.  Remove  remain¬ 
ing'  grease  with  carbon  tetrachloride.  If  a  rayon  material  sponge  with 
carbon  tetrachloride. 

Scorch:  Moisten  stain  with  clear  water  and  place  in  the  direct  sun 
light.  Repeat  if  necessary.  If  fabric  is  not  washable  a  good  cleanser 
is  your  best  bet. 

Water  Spots:  With  such  fabrics  as  velveteens,  velvets  or  corduroys 
water  spots  can  be  removed  by  steaming  garment  in  a  closed  bath¬ 
room  with  a  tub  filled  with  steaming  hot  water.  (A  wonderful  way 
of  banishing  wrinkles  from  clothes  when  traveling.) 

HOUSEHOLD  HELPS 

To  Read  Electric  Eight  Meters:  The  pointer  on  the  extreme  right 
measures  the  units  in  kilowatt  hours:  the  one  to  the  left  of  it 
measures  units  in  tens  of  kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  the  next  measures  in 
hundreds  and  the  pointer  on  the  far  left,  thousands.  Read  your 
meter  from  left  to  right.  (If  any  pointer  lies  between  two  figures  use 
the  smaller  number.) 

To  Keep  Clothes  from  Freezing  in  the  Winter:  Simply  add  a  large 
handful  of  table  salt  to  the  rinse  water. 

To  Clean  Neckties:  Place  in  a  glass  jar  filled  with  cleaning  fluid. 
Put  on  jar  rubber,  screw  cap  on  tightly  and  shake  jar  until  dirt  is 
loosened. 

Clotheslines:  Before  using  new  one  boil  for  thirty  minutes.  This 
minimizes  stretching  and  tangling.  To  clean  boil  again  in  a  strong 
salt  solution  or  wrap  the  line  around  a  washboard  and  scrub  with 
brush  and  soap. 

To  Water  Plants  while  away:  Use  a  special  wick  made  for  this 
purpose  or  a  home  made  one  that  you  have  made  from  cheesecloth 
or  burlap.  Place  this  wick  in  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  container. 
The  rest  of  the  watering  wick  rests  in  water  in  a  partially  covered 
container  that  supports  the  pot.  The  wick  works  like  a  lamp  wick 
that  carries  oil  to  the  flame. 

Fly  Catcher:  Flies  like  string  for  a  roost.  Dip  the  string  in  a  strong 
solution  of  insecticide  that  is  strong  with  DDT.  Just  hang  this 
string  or  several  from  the  ceiling  or  from  a  light  cord.  Remember 
...  it  takes  a  little  time  for  the  insecticide  to  take  effect  but  you’ll 
notice  that  there  are  fewer  flies  around. 


8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES 
Paper  13.  Lace 

Cotton  11-  Ivory 

Leather  15.  Crystal 

Books  or  Flowers  25.  Silver 

Wood  30.  Pearl 

Iron  .  35.  Coral 

Copper  and  Brass  40.. Ruby 

Bronze  and  Electrical  gadgets  45.  Sapphire 

Pottery  j>0- 

Tin  and  Aluminum  55.  Emerald 

Steel  '  CO.  Platinum 

Silk  and  linen  15.  Diamond 


POMANDER  BALL 

Alake  from  apples,  oranges  or  lemons.  Select  firm  fruit  and  stick 
svith  whole  cloves  covering  the  entire  surface.  Hang  in  a  clothes 
■loset  or  place  in  a  dresser  drawer. 

POTPOURRI 

)  Ground  cloves 
Cinnamon 
Allspice 

Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly  and  allow  them  to  mellow  in  an 
arthenware  crock  for  several  weeks  before  transferring  to  smaller 
ars.  This  is  the  potpourri  base  and  you  may  add  herbs,  spices  or 
Iried  blossoms  of  your  own  preference.  (The  rose  petals  should  be 
licked  just  after  the  dew  has  dried  off  them.  Spread  them  on  a 
vindow  screen.  Dry  these  petals  in  a  cool  airy  room,  never  in  the 
lirect  sunlight.  When  dried,  rub  them  into  a  powder  and  then  blend 
vith  the  other  ingredients.) 


10  cups  dried  rose  petals 
3  ounces  orris  root 
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Tables  of  Measures 


Apothecaries 

1  scruple=20  grains 
1  dram=3  scruples 
1  ounce=8  drams 
1  pound=12  ounces 

Avoirdupois 

1  pound=16  ounces 
1  hundredweight=100  pounds 
1  ton=20  hundredweight= 

2000  pounds 

1  long  ton=2240  pounds 


Linear  Measure 

1  foot=12  inches 
1  yard=3  feet 
1  rod=51/4  yards=10:!4  feet 
1  mile=320  rods=1760  yards  = 

5280  feet 

1  nautical  mile=6080  feet 
1  knot=l  nautical  mile  per  hour 
1  furlong=%  mile=660  feet= 

220  yards 

1  league=3  miies=24  furlongs 
1  fathom=2  yards=6  feet 
1  chain=100  links=22  yards 
1  link=7.92  inches 
1  hand=4  inches 
1  span=9  inches 


Cubic  Measure 

1  cubic  foot=1728  cubic  inches 
1  cubic  yard=27  cu.  feet 
1  register  ton  (shipping  measure) 
=  100  cubic  feet 
1  U.  S.  shipping  ton=40  cu.  ft. 
1  cord=128  cubic  feet 
1  U.  S.  liquid  gallon=4  quarts 
=231  cubic  inches 
1  imperial  gal. =1.20  U.  S.  gals. 

=0.16  cubic  feet 
1  board  foot=144  cubic  inches 


Dry  Measure 

2  pints  . =1  quart  (qt.) 

4  quarts . =1  gallon  (gal.) 

2  gallons  or  )  t 

8  quarts . /  -1  Peck 

4  pecks . =1  struck  bushel 


Liquid  Measure 

4  gills=l  pint  (O.) 

2  pints=l  quart  (qt.) 

4  quarts=l  gallon  (gal.) 

63  gallons=l  hogshead  (hhd.) 
2  hogsheads=l  pipe  or  butt 
2  pipes=l  tun 


Square  Measure 

1  square  foot=144  square  inches 
1  sq.  yard=9  sq.  feet 
1  sq.  rod=30%  sq.  yards= 

272%  sq.  feet 
1  acre=160  sq.  rods=43560  sq.  ft. 
1  sq.  mile=640  acres= 

102400  sq.  rods 
1  sq.  rod=625  square  links 
1  sq.  chain=16  square  rods 
1  acre=10  square  chains 


Household  Measures 

120  drops  water=l  teaspoon 
60  drops  thick  fiuid=l  teaspoon 

2  teaspoons=l  dessertspoon 

3  teaspoons=l  tablespoon 
16  tablespoons^l  cup 

1  cup=%  pt. 

1  cup  water=%  lb. 

4  tablespoons  iiour=l  oz. 

2  tablespoons  butter=l  oz. 

3  teaspoons  soda=%  oz. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder= 

%  oz. 

2  cups  granulated  sugar=l  lb. 

2 y2  cups  confectioners’  sugar= 
1  lb. 

2 y2  cups  wheat  flour=l  lb. 

3 y2  cups  whole  wheat  flour= 

1  lb. 

2%  cups  buckwheat  flour=l  lb. 
5%  cups  eoffee=l  lb. 

6%  cups  tea=l  lb. 

2  cups  lard=l  lb. 

2  cups  butter=l  lb. 

2  cups  corn  meal=l  lb. 

2  cups  powdered  sugar=l  lb. 

2  cups  brown  sugar=l  lb. 

2  cups  raisins=l  lb. 

2  cups  currants=l  lb. 

9  eggs=l  lb. 


Troy 

(Used  in  weighing  gold,  silver, 
jewels) 

1  pennyweight=24  grains 
1  ounce=20  pennyweight 
1  pound=12  ounces 


Metric 

1  inch=2.54  centimeters 
1  meter=39.37  inches 
1  yard=0.914  meters 
1  mile=1609  meters  = 

1.61  kilometers 
1  sq.  inch=6.45  sq.  cm. 

1  sq.  yard=0.84  sq.  m. 

1  sq.  mile=2.59  sq.  km. 

1  acre=0.40  hektars 
1  cu.  yard=0.76  cubic  meters 
1  cu.  meter=1.31  cubic  yards 
1  liter=1.06  U.  S.  liquid  quarts 
1  hektoliter=100  liters= 

26.42  U.  S.  liquid  gallons 
1  U.  S.  liquid  quart=0.94  liters 
1  U.  S.  liquid  gallon=3.76  liters 
1  metric  ton  =  1000  kilograms 
1  kilogram=2.20  pounds 
1  pound  avoirdupois  = 

0.45  kilograms 
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Rat  Control 

The  total  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  rats  costs  us 
$400,000,000  each  year. 
Iu  addition,  rats  cause 
damage  to  houses  of 
another  $600,000,000. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to 
have  rats — it  is  to  keep 
them.  The  female  rat 
'has  from  18  to  98  off¬ 
spring  each  year.  Best 
time  for  a  poison  cam¬ 
paign  is  Fall.  To  catch 
a  rat,  appeal  to  its 
thirst,  hunger,  sex,  or 
curiosity.  Remember  it 
can  reach  up  to  18 
inches,  jump  up  3  feet, 
and  out-over  15.  They’ll 
burrrow  down  5  ft.,  or 
climb  a  vertical  wall 
or  rusty  3  inch  pipe. 

To  do  away  with 
them,  keep  all  garbage 
in  metal  containers 
with  close  fitting  tops. 
Abolish  nests  &  hiding 
places.  Ratproof  your 
buildings  with  screen 
doors — also  screen  all 
windows,  vents,  tran¬ 
soms,  exhaust  openings, 
basement  drains,  any 
openings  in  foundations 
or  roofs,  chimneys,  ven¬ 
tilators. 

Red  squill  baits  or 
traps  are  best  for  rid¬ 
ding  the  house  of  the 
rat.  Use  traps  of  course 
when  there  are  pets  or 
children  around  or  you 
don't  want  unseemly 
odors. 


$ -BELIEVE  IN  LUCK?— $ 

Carry  a  pair  of  GENU¬ 
INE  BRAHMA  RED 
LIVE  HIGHLY  MAG¬ 
NETIC  L0DEST0NES! 
jZl  Legend  reputes,  Occult 
Oriental  ancients  super- 
“-s=stitiously  carried  two 
e#' Live  Lodestones  as 
MOST  POWERFUL 
srsjiij  MAGNETIC  “LUCKY” 
CHARMS,  one  to  “at¬ 
tract”  Good  Luck  in 
Money,  Gamea,  Love, 
Business,  Work,  etc.,  the  other  to  “prevent” 
Bad  Luck,  Losses,  Evil,  Trouble,  Harm,  etc. 
Believe  in  Luck?  Carry  a  Pair  of  these  curious 
Genuine  Brahma  Red  Live  Lodestones!  Wo 
make  no  supernatural  claims.  SI. 97  Postpaid  for 
the  two,  with  all  information.  28c  extra  if  C.O.D. 
Send  $1.97  and  save  28c.  Satisfaction  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  or  Money  Returned,  Order  yours  NOW! 

ASTROL  CO.,  Dept.  11B,  Main  P.  O. 

Box  72,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

NOTICE!  Beware  of  imitations!  Wo  absolutely 
GUARANTEE  these  Genuine  Brahma  Lodestones 
are  ALIVE!  We  believe  they  are  Just  what  you 
want,  the  REAL  TH I NG— POWERFUL  DRAW¬ 
ING.  EXTRA  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC!  Fully 
Guaranteed!  Copyright  ‘37-A.  Co. 


Sm. y&e,  fin  *elce£- 

foy  t6etu.  FREE 


Sufferers  from  Asthma  and  the  discomforts  of 
excessive  secretions  in  the  nasal  passages  associated 
with  Hay  Fever  haye,  for  over  50  years,  found  quick, 
temporary  relief  by  smoking  PAGE’S 
INHALERS.  Pleasant,  inexpensive.  At  lead¬ 
ing  drug  stores.  Consolidated  Chemical  Co., 

803  Cherry  St.,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan 


‘Did  Moses  Write  Pentateuch?’ 
10 </;;  ‘Case  For  Creation,’  85 
‘Were  Fossils  Contemporary?’ 
25<f ;  ‘Was  Creation  4004  B.C.  <’ 
40<fr ;  ‘Universe — Plan  Or  Acci¬ 
dent?’  $1.50. 

Catalog  Free 

Christian  Evidence  League 
Box  277-F,  Maiverne,  N.  Y. 


For  Flowerpot  Gardening 

A  grand  gift  for  the  indoor 
gardener  who  putters  around  in 
the  greenhouse  or  window  box. 
Precision  made  of  finely  polished 
solid  brass.  $1.25  postpaid. 

THE  GRIST  MILL  Box  32d,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


ELECTRO  NAME  ETCHER 


Burn  Your 
Name  on  Too  It 

Protect  valuable 
tools  from  thieves 
and  tool  borrow¬ 
ers.  Etcher  works 
off  of  car  battery 
or  A.C.  current. 

Burns  your  name. 

any  design  on  tools,  instruments,  silverware, 
any  metal.  Simple  as  writing  with  pencil. 
$1.00  Postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
VERCLE  SALES 

256  18th  Ave.,  No.  Minneapolis  II,  Minn. 
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For  Sound,  Healthy 
Calves  Use... 


HOOD’S 

CALF  STARTER 


MADE  WITH  NEW 
ENGLAND  MILK 


Hood’s  Calf  Starter  is  just  what  you 
have  been  looking  for  —  a  scientifically 
balanced  feed,  sold  at  a  reasonable  price! 


Hood’s  Calf  Starter  is 
vitamin  and  mineral 
jV  enriched  with  a  26% 
r\  protein  content. 


Ask  for  Hood’s  Calf 
Starter  by  name  at  your 
favorite  grain  store. 


H.P.  HOOD  &  SONS 


LOOK  FOLKS! 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  A 
CABIN  OR  COTTAGE 
THINK  OF 

PENOBSCOT 
CABIN  COMPANY 
CAMDEN,  ME. 

Box  100  Tel.  481 


ASTHMA 

FREE  SAMPLE 

If  you  suffer  from  paroxysms  of 
bronchial  asthma,  send  post  card 
for  free  information  and  free 
sample  of  tested  Parasma  Tablets 
or  send  $1.00  for  liberal  supply. 
Money  back  if  not  helped.  Write 
Charles  Raymond  &  Co.,  Ine.,  381 
4th  Ave.,  Dept.  OF,  New  York 
16.  N.  Y. 


SQUARE  DANCE  BOOKS 

by  Rod  LaFarge:  Garden  State  Square 
Dances  $1;  16  Singing  Calls  50c;  How 
to  Square  Dance  25c;  Kissin'  Games 
and  Smootch  Dances  25c;  Quadrilles 
$1.  ROSIN  THE  BOW  {Square  dance 
magazine)  6  issues  $1. 

ROD  LAFARGE 

115a  Cliff  St.,  (Hal),  Paterson  2,  N.J. 


Home-Grown  Knitting  Yarn 

We  have  it  in  natural  brown — 
from  black  sheep — and  natural 
white.  Spun  from  the  wool  of 
our  own  flock.  Quarter  pound 
skein  $1.25.  Postage  free  any¬ 
where  in  U.S. 

LYDIA  FOOTE 

Paradise  Avenue,  Newport,  R.  I 
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GESTATION  AND  REPRODUCTION  TABLE 

* 

Proper 
age  for 
first 
mating 

Period  of 
power  of 
repro¬ 
duction 
in  years 

No.  of 
females 
for  one 
male 

Period  of  gestation 
and  incubation 

Shortest 

days 

Mean 

days 

Longest 

days 

Mare .  . 

3  yrs. 

10  to  12 

325 

336 

352 

Stallion 

4  “ 

12  to  15 

20  to  30 

Cow .  .  . 

18-24  mos. 

10  to  14 

235 

282 

300 

Bull.  .  . 

12-18  " 

10  to  12 

30  to  40 

Ewe.  .  . 

18  “ 

6 

145 

147 

152 

Ram.  . 

12-14  “ 

7 

35  to  45 

Sow.  .  . 

9  “ 

6 

110 

114 

120 

Boar’.  . 

9  “ 

6 

S  to  12 

She  Goat . 

18  “ 

6 

147 

151 

155 

He  Goat . 

IS  “ 

5 

20  to  30 

Ass .  .  . 

3  yrs. 

10  to  12 

356 

367 

378 

Jack . . 

4  “ 

12  to  15 

20  to  30 

She  Buffalo .... 

18-24  mos. 

8 

309 

315 

325 

Bitch .  . 

16-18  “ 

8 

58 

63 

67 

Dog.  .  . 

12-16  “ 

8 

She  Cat . 

12  mos. 

6 

58 

60 

64 

He  Cat 

12  “ 

10 

6  to  8 

Doe  Rabbit.  .  .  . 

6  “ 

5  to  6 

25 

30 

35 

Buck  Rabbit.  .  . 

6  “ 

5  to  ‘  6 

30 

Cock .  . 

6  “ 

5  to  6 

12  to  18 

Hen .  .  . 

5  to  6 

19 

21 

24 

24 

26 

30 

Duck .  . 

28 

30 

32 

Goose. 

27 

30 

33 

16 

18 

20 

Pea  Hen . 

25 

28 

30 

Guinea  Hen.  .  .  . 

20 

23 

25 

Swan .  . 

40 

42 

45 

Hen  or  Duck’s 

Eggs 

22 

30 

34 

REPRODUCTIVE  CYCLE  IN  FARM  ANIMALS 

Courtesy  F.  N.  Andrews  —  Purdue  University 

Estrual  Cycle 

Reoccurs  if 

incl.  Heat  Period 

In  Heat  for 

Usual  Time 

not  Bred 

(Days) 

of  Ovulation 

(Days) 

Ave. 

Range 

Ave. 

Range 

16 

21 

10-37 

5-6 

1-37 

24-48  hours  before 

days 

days 

end  of  estrus 

19 

21 

18-24 

2-3 

1-5 

Usually  second  day 

days 

days 

of  estrus 

15 

16 

14-20 

30 

20-42 

1  hour  before  end  of 

hours 

hours 

estrus 

19 

20 

12-25 

36-48 

20-80 

Near  end  of  estrus 

hours 

hours 

20 

19-20 

16-24 

16-20 

8-30 

14  hours  after  end  of 

hours 

hours 

estrus 

Bitch 

180 

24 

21-28 

days 

Cat 

120 

3-12 

days 
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|  Sralcl-c^fwajj 

. 

A  "Third  Hand"  for  Braiding 
and  All  Kinds  of  Sewing 

Brald-Away 
is  an  unbe¬ 
lievably  useful 
holder  that 
saves  time,  fin¬ 
gers  and  labor 
in  braiding 
rugs,  ripping, 
folding,  hem¬ 
ming,  fringing, 
untangling 
yarn,  etc.  It 
holds  any  ma¬ 
terial  at  the 
correct  tension  —  while  you  use  BOTH 
hands  for  faster,  better,  neater  work. 
Braid-Away  fastens  on  edge  of  sewing 
table.  Attractive,  sturdy,  simple,  noth¬ 
ing  to  adjust  or  get  out  of  order;  cannot 
injure  the  most  delicate  material.  If  you 
want  easier  hand  sewing,  firm  flat  uni¬ 
form  braids,  you’ll  be  delighted  with  a 
Braid-Away.  Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


N.  R.  PLAYDON 
32  Eim  Street  Rockville,  Conn. 


s  e  a  i  n 


Dept.  Store  Buyers 
Please  Note 

Summer  clothes,  we  un¬ 
derstand  go  on  sale  in  most 
of  our  American  department 
stores  during  the  last  week, 
in  March  and  first  week  of 
April.  Now  the  weather 
forecast  of  The  Old  Farm¬ 
er’s  Almanac — see  page  17 
and  19  for  these  two  weeks 
can  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  taken 
as  authoritative  or  final.  So 
we  do  not  want  you  buyers 
to  become  unduly  alarmed 
by  the  forecast  Abe  Weath- 
erwise  has  made  for  these 
two  weeks — namely,  “Rains 
ice  cubes" — and  “Tempera¬ 
ture  drop  might  kill  the 
apple  crop.”  And  in  any 
event,  if  you  buyers  knew 
the  weather  of  those  two 
weeks  was  to  be  cold  and 
rainy,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  you  would  reduce 
your  clothing  orders  very 
much.  However,  we  do 
know  that  a  good  many 
buyers  to  keep  this  forecast 
at  hand  and  are  guided  by 
its  long  range  look  at 
the  weather.  That  which  we 
suggest  is  that  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  could  be  cold 
and  rainy  these  two  weeks 
— and  then  let  the  boss 
decide  how  much  of  a 
gamble  he  is  willing  to  take 
on  putting  in  heavy  stocks. 


SAVE  FUEL 

with  THERMCAPS  (formerly  Wigwam  Flue  Doctor) 
STOPS  DOWN  DRAFT  — CREOSOTE,  mailable. 

Write  WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  COMPANY 

ABINGTON,  MASS. 

Visit 

ALLEN’S  COUNTRY  STORE 

ROUTE  20  «.  SO.  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Antiques  Gifts  Imports 

S.  S.  Pierce  Fine  Foods 

Open  Everyday  Till  9:00  P.M. 


II I  ■  QTA  TRAW,  an  amazing  liquid,  quickly — easily  removes  ugly 
HAII  I  W  embarrassing  warts — leaves  skin  smooth  and  beautiful. 
_  _  _  No  pain — horny  growths  dry  up.  Results  guaranteed  or 

fill  I  money  back.  Only  11.00.  We  mail  promptly.  Write  today. 

MW  ■  TRAW,  Dept.  OK2,  Martin  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 
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Some  View 

Chuck  Harrington,  states 
the  Mount  Washington  Ob¬ 
servatory  Bulletin  of  Peb. 
1950,  a  co-worker  on  Mount 
Washington,  accompanied 
an  icing  technician  from 
Boston  to  Great  Palls,  Mon¬ 
tana.  From  there  the  pair 
angled  across  British  Co¬ 
lumbia — thence  to  Fair¬ 
banks  and  Juneau. 

“Shortly  after  passing  Mt. 
McKinley” — the  icing  tech¬ 
nician  reports  “we  had  the 
uncanny  experience  of  a 
simultaneous  view — a  sunset 
in  the  west  and  a  sunrise 
in  the  east.” 

Origin  of  Prayer 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Felton  of 
Worcester,  Mass,  informs 
us  that  the  prayer  which 
was  used  on  page  97  of  last 
year's  edition  of  the  Al¬ 
manac  was  written  by  Dr. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  He  wrote  it  in 
1932  as  the  ending  to  a 
longer  prayer.  In  1934  his 
friend,  Dr.  Howard  Rob¬ 
bins  asked  permission  to 
use  that  part  of  the  prayer 
in  a  compilation  he  was 
making  at  the  time  and 
which  appeared  later  as  a 
book  of  prayers. 

Aurora  Borealis 

H.  P.  Rowell  of  So.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass,  writes  us  that 
he  does  not  believe  the 
Aurora  Borealis  was  seen 
in  this  world  before  1564. 
He  believes  this  fact  places 
the  Aurora  among  the  other 
signs  which  the  Lord  said 
would  be  in  the  heavens 
as  a  sign  of  His  second 
coming. 

“There  shall  be  signs  in 
the  heavens”  (Dark  Day  of 
May  19,  1780,  moon  turned 
to  blood  the  same  night, — 
Falling  of  stars  Nov.  13, 
1833)  “and  on  earth  distress 
of  nation — men’s  hearts  fail¬ 
ing  them  for  fear,  for  look 
ing  after  those  things  that 
are  coming  on  earth.” 

Mr.  Rowell  suggests  the 
reading  of  Joel  and  Nahum 
— as  well  as  the  November 
1947  issue  of  the  American 
Geographic  Magazine. 

Mr.  Rowell  wants  to 
know  why  Henry  Hudson 
and  his  men,  in  their  efforts 
to  locate  a  passage  to  India 
in  the  sections  of  our 
planet  where  we  now  see 
the  Aurora,  did  not  see  the 
Aurora. 


Paper'  ■■nriin»,7j>g  ’ 

“MUMS  "lorvases  Quick  and  easy  to  turn  spare  min- 
utes  into  dollars  by  making  exquisite 
artificial  flowers.  Amazing  Flower 
Kits  are  profitable.  You  get  all  mate¬ 
rials,  easy  A-B-C  instructions  plus  a 
completed  SAMPLE  FLOWER— all 
for  $1  each  postpaid. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Send  name, 
address,  and  state  kits  desired.  Pay 
postman  only  $1  per  kit  — 2  kits  for 
$1.79  —  or  5  assorted  kit3  (including 
wood  fibre  carnation  corsage,  che- 
k  nille  angel,  velour  paper  rose) — all  5 

I  only  $3.95  —  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction 
'  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Bia  illustrated 
catalog  included.  Send  your  order  today. 

FLOWER  MATERIALS  CO. 

Laxaeat  Make -It- Your  self  Supply  Center  in  U.S. 

229  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  391,  Chicago  4.  Illinois 


WAS  DEAFened 

NOW  HEARS  CLOCK  TICK 
Mr.  Beech,  Newark,  N.  J.  writes: 

“Before  using  Orotune  Ear  Drops  I 
was  so  deafened  that  I  could  not  hear 
the  clock  tick.  After  using  Orotune  I 
can  now  hear  the  clock  tick  with  both 
ears.”  Thousands  now  hard-of-hearing 
would  hear  clearly  and  distinctly  again,  and 
also  get  relief  from  buzzing,  ringing  head 
noises,  clogged  up  feeling  in  ears,  if  impacted 
wax  that  blocks  ear  canals  and  presses  on 
sensitive  ear  drums  were  removed.  Try 
Orotune  Ear  Drops  as  directed.  They  are 
SAFE  and  contain  an  ingredient  especially 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Pay  Postman  $2  plus  postage  and 
C.O.D.  charges.  If  you  enclose  S2  with  order, 
we  pay  all  postage.  ZOAK,  INC.,  559  West 
146  St.,  Dept.  65-B,  New  York,  31,  N.  Y. 


BUY  FROM  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED 
FIRM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SELLING 


EYE  GLASSES  BY  MAIL 

/'Oufh*  i 


Send  No] 

Money _ _ _ 

Select  the  lens  that  suits  you  best,  in  your  own 
home,  from  bur  14  lens  testers  with  theit 
combinations.  Write  For  Free  Catalog 


ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  COJ 

537  S.  Dearborn  -  Chicago  5,  III.  Dept. Eg 


GRAY  U  AID 
faded  rlMIVm 

Now  you  can  shampoo  and  color  your  hair 
the  same  time  with  SHAMPO-KOLOR,  any 
shade.  No  dyed  look,  permits  permanent. 
Simple,  caution :  use  only  as  directed  on 
label. — Most  lasting.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

VALLIGNY  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  72-T,  254  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,'N.  Y. 
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ANSWERS  TO  OLD  FASHIONED  PUZZLES 

(See  page  82) 

1.  Double  Acrostic — Rainbow,  Sunbeam. — Riddles,  Adieu,  Indian. 
Nab,  Believe,  Opera,  Wisdom. 

2.  Enigma. — Do  not  judge  the  feelings  of  others  by  your  own. 

3.  Riddle. — Camel,  Carmel,  Caramel. 

4.  Geographical  Acrostic. — St.  Nocholas. — Saratoga,  Tanganika,  Nan¬ 
king,  Iceland,  China,  Himalaya,  Obi,  Lapland,  America,  Scotland. 

o.  Deheaded  Rhymes. — Sjtin,  pin.  in.  Charmed,  harmed,  armed. 

C.  Cross-Word. — Cleopatra. 

19  5  0  CYPHER  CONTEST 

None  of  the  many  solutions  submitted  to  us  came  anywhere  near 
solving  the  cypher  in  the  1950  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac.  The  number 
was  1 — 1,1314.  1  stands  for  page  one  of  the  title  page.  The  dash  is 
a  minus  sign;  hence,  the  cypher  referred  to  Page  one  minus  1  or 
the  inside  front  cover  or  the  advertisement  of  The  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company — lines  13  and  14.  Because  this  puzzle 
cypher  was  not  solved,  no  prize  was  awarded.  Instead,  we  offer 
double  last  year’s  prizes:  namely,  first  prize,  fifty  dollars,  second 
prize,  thirty  dollars,  third  prize,  ten  dollars.  The  contest  this  year 
has  No.  112-34.  This  number  refers  to  two  lines  of  type  on  a 
certain  ad  page  of  this  edition.  You  are  to  submit  the  best  two  line 
rhyme  you  can  think  of  in  not  over  13  words  to  go  with  these  two 
lines.  Yankee  Magazine  staff  is  the  sole  judge.  Entries  remain  the 
property  of  Yankee,  Inc.  and  none  will  be  returned.  Winners  will 
be  announced  in  the  1952  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac. 


RHEUMATIC  PAINS 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  FREE 

If  you’ll  just  send  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  I’ll  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
a  generous  trial  test  supply  of  the  NEW 
IMPROVED  CASE  COMBINATION 
METHOD  with  full  instructions  for  the 
transient  and  palliative  relief  of  those  an¬ 
noying  aches  and  pains  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  and  symptomatic  of  RHELTMA- 
TISM,  SCIATICA,  ARTHRITIS  and 
NEURALGIA  conditions.  No  matter  how 
long  you  have  had  those  pains  and  aches 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  dear  ones 
to  try  my  new  Improved  Case  Combination 
Method.  IT  DOESN’T  COST  YOU  ONE 
PENNY  TO  TRY  IT.  SO  SEND  YOUR 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TODAY  TO 

Paul  Case,  Dept.  OFC,  Brockton  64,  Mass. 


LEG  SORES? 


you  suffer  pain  and  misery  of  Varicose  Ulcers, 
_  ,  ,orOPeri,Leg  Sores,  send  away  at  once  for  FREE 

Booldet  "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR  HOME  USE.” 
I  ells  all  about  this  40-year-old  method,  praised  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands.  Liepe  Methods,  Dept.  402 
3250  N-  Green  Bay  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


GIFT  SUGGESTION! 

For  that  new  born  baby 
of  Uncle  Jim  or  Aunt 
Sue — or  even  for  Gramp 
— or  Ma — a  Life  sub¬ 
scription  to  this  Almanac 
would  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  Send  Five  Dol¬ 
lars.  Yankee,  Inc.,  Dub¬ 
lin,  N.H. 


ANSWERS  TO 
CHARADES 

(See  page  80) 

1.  May-flower 

2.  Heirloom. 

3.  Bloomers. 

4.  Deathknell. 

5.  Coffeemill. 

6.  Caprice. 

7.  Mildew. 

8.  Nameless. 


FEEL  OLD?  KNEES  CREEK? 
JOINTS  ACRE? 

Try  Bradfords  Rheumatic  Tablets. 
Sold  for  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
75c  Postpaid 

GORDON’S  DRUGS 

13  Clinton  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method  heals 
many  old  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  conges¬ 
tion,  varicose  veins,  swollen  legs  and  in¬ 
juries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it  fails  to  show 
results  in  10  days.  Describe  the  cause 
of  your  trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK 
O.F.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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POSTAL  RATES.-DOMESTIC 

June  15,  1950 

New  legislation  is  again  being  proposed  as  we  go  to  press,  which  may  affect  these  rates. 

First  Class  Matter  may  be  forwarded  from  one  Post  Office  to  another  without  additional 
postage,  but  other  matter  must  have  new  postage. 

LETTERS  AND  POSTAL  CARDS.— FIRST  CLASS. 

Letters  and  Written  and  Sealed  Matter,  3  cents  for  each  ounce,  local  and  non- 
local,  except  that  drop  letters  are  subject  to  1  cent  for  each  ounce  when  deposited 
for  local  delivery  at  offices  not  having  letter-carrier  service,  provided  they  are  not 
collected  or  delivered  by  rural  or  star-route  carriers. 

Post  Cards  and  Private  Mailing  Cards  which  comply  with  Departmental  re¬ 
quirements  . . 

Business  Reply  Cards  or  Letters,  consult  Post  Office. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS.— SECOND  CLASS. 

Entire  Newspapers  or  Magazines  containing  notice  of  2nd  class  entry,  when  mailed 
by  the  public;  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction,  regardless  of  distance  or  weight . 01 

Fourth  class  rate  applies  when  it  Is  lower  than  second  class. 

MERCHANDISE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS.— THIRD  CLASS. 

(Limit  of  weight  8  ounces.) 

Merchandise,  Incomplete  copies  of  newspapers,  printed  and  other  mailable  matter, 

2  cents  for  first  two  ounces.  1  cent  each  additional. 

Identical  pieces  of  third-class  matter  may  be  mailed  under  permit  In  bulk  lots  Of  not  less 
than  either  20  pounds  or  200  pieces,  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  a  pound,  or  fraction  thereof, 
in  case  of  circulars,  miscellaneous  printed  matter,  and  merchandise,  and  10  cents  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof,  in  the  case  of  books  or  catalogs  having  24  pages  or  more^ 
seeds  plants  etc.,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  1  cent  a  piece  in  either  case.  Apply  to 
postmaster  for  permit.  The  bulk  mailing  fee  Is  S10  per  calendar  year. 

Minimum  charge  for  pieces  of  odd  size  or  form,  3  cents. 

Books  catalogues  mailed  in  packages  not  exceeding  8  oz.  in  weight  (must  be  of  24  or 
more  pages  and  substantially  bound,  with  at  least  22  pages  printed,  seeds,  cut- 
tings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions  and  plants.  2  ounces  or  fraction . Olo 

Catalogs  and  Similar  Printed  Advertising  Matter,  in  bound  form  having  24  or  more 

pages  weighing  over  8  ounces  but  not  exceeding  10  pounds. 

ZONES 


Pounds 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Local 

cents 

7)4 

814 

9)4 

1014 

11  K 

12  >4 
13 1 2 
1414 

15) 4 

16) 4 


8 

9  'A 

11 

12)4 

14 

15)4 

17 

1814 

20 

2114 


1st  and  2nd 
cents 

fra  0)  1-073  3? 

o  «-  —  o  C  ® 

■Sf 

§.-‘*112 

•2  a«  g  fts 

g-Ss  £ g 

HiSra  9  9  N 


3rd 

cents 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 


4th 

cents 

10 

12)4 

15 

17)4 

20 

22)4 

25 

27)4 

30 

3214 


5th 

cents 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

39 


6th 

cents 

13 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

37 

41 

45 

49 


7th 

cents 

14 

19 

24 

29 

34 

39 

44 

49 

54 

59 


8th 

cents 

15 

21 

27 

33 

39 

45 

51 

57 

63 

69 


n  i,..  s„  ,nr  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  4c  for  each  additional  pound  or  frac- 
t?on  thereof— 24  ot  more  pages  permanently  bound,  not  to  exceed  70  pounds  in  weight, 
r  Rooks ■  4c  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  lc  for  each  additional  pound 

ubr therwd— limit  of  weight  70  pounds— when  sent  by  public  libraries,  organiza- 
tionib^or* associations  not  organized  for  profit  for  delivery  in  1st  three  zones  or  within 
state’where  mailed. 

PARCEL  POST.—  FOURTH  CLASS. 

(For  Zone  consult  Post  Office) 

^'and^nevrapapers  and  oUier'pwdodfcais0Stered  as'^ccond^las^mattCT'mail^^by 
the  publishers: — 


Weight 
in  Lbs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Local 


SO.  10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.23 


1-2 
Up  to 
150 
Miles 
SO. 12 
.15 
.17 
.19 
.21 
.23 
.25 
.27 
.29 
.31 
.33 
.35 
.37 
.39 
.41 


3 

150  to 
300 
Miles 
30.13  | 
.16 
.19 
.22 
.25 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.54 


4 

300  to 
600 
Miles 
$0.14 
.19 
.23 
.28 
.32 
.37 
,41 
.46 
.50 
.55 
.59 
.63 
.68 
.72 
.76 


ZONES 

5 

600  to 
1 ,000 
Miles 

SO.  15 
.21 
.27 
.33 
.39 
.45 
.51 
.57 
.63 
.69 
.75 
.80 
.86 
.91 
.97 


6 

7 

8 

,000  to 

1,400  to 

Over 

1,400 

1,800 

1.800 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

$0.16 

SO.  17 

$0.18 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.31 

.36 

.41 

.39 

.46 

.53 

.46 

.65 

.64 

.54 

.65] 

.76 

.61 

.74 

.87 

.69 

.84 

.99 

.76 

.93 

1.10 

.84 

1.03 

1.22 

.91 

1.12 

1.33 

.98 

1.21 

1.44 

1.06 

1.31 

1.56 

1.13 

1.40 

1.67 

1.20 

1.49 

1.78 
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Permissible  Additions  to  and  Enclosures  with  Parcel  Post:  Marks,  numbers, 
names  or  letters  for  description  purposes  may  be  placed  on  fourth-class  matter.  Books  may 
bear  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or  inscription  not  in  the  nature  of  personal  corre¬ 
spondence.  A  written  or  printed  invoice  or  descriptive  inscriptions  indicating  price,  style, 
stock  number,  size,  date  of  order,  etc.,  may  be  enclosed.  Inscriptions  such  as  “Merry 
Christmas,”  or  the  like  may  be  written  on  the  parcel  or  a  card  enclosed  therein. 

A  letter  addressed,  to  correspond  with  the  address  on  the  parcel  may  be  tied  to  or  other¬ 
wise  securely  attached  to  the  parcel  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  address  thereon.  Stamps 
to  cover  postage  on  the  parcel  must  be  affixed  to  the  wrapper  and  postage  for  the  letter 
must  be  affixed  to  the  envelope. 

Sealing:  Fourth-class  matter  may  be  sealed  provided  it  bears  a  printed  label  “Mer¬ 
chandise — Fourth-class  mail,”  together  with  the  inscription  “Postmaster:  This  parcel  may 
be  opened  for  postal  inspection  if  necessary.” 


SPECIAL  CLASSES— DOMESTIC  MAIL 
Special  Handling. — Fourth-class  matter  only. 

Parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  endorsed  “Special  Handling”  will  be  given  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  handling,  transportation,  and  delivery  practicable  (but  not  special  delivery) 
upon  payment,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  of  the  following  charge: 

Cents 


Up  to  2  pounds .  15 

Over  2  pounds  up  to  10  pounds .  20 

Over  10  pounds .  25 


The  special  handling  charge  applies  to  all  parcels  containing  day-old  fowl,  package  bees 
carried  outside  mail  bags,  or  baby  alligators,  and  to  any  other  parcels  which  it  is  desired 
to  have  so  treated. 


Special-Delivery  Fees  (all  classes  of  mail  including  air  mail): 

Second,  third. 
First  class  or  fourth  class 


(cents)  (cents) 


Up  to  2  pounds .  15  25 

Over  2  pounds  up  to  10  pounds .  25  35 

Over  10  pounds  .  35  45 


The  prepayment  of  the  foregoing  fee  on  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-class  mail  entitles  it 
to  the  most  expeditious  handling  and  transportation  practicable,  and  also  entitles  it  to 
special  delivery  at  the  office  of  address.  Particularly  recommended  for  perishable  matter 
and  other  parcels,  especially  air  parcels,  likely  to  reach  offices  of  address  too  late  for  regular 


Registered  Mall. — Fees  for  Indemnity  limited  to: 


$5 . 

$200 . . 

§ 

.  .  $0.60 

$25 . . 

. 35 

$300. . 

.  .  .70 

$50 . 

. 40 

$400. . 

.  .  .85 

*75 . 

. 45 

$500. . 

.  .  1.00 

$100 . 

. 50 

$600. . 

..  1.10 

S700 . 

. $1.20 

$S00 . 

.  1.30 

*900 . 

$1,000 . 

-  1.50 

Domestic  registered  mail  is  subject  to  surcharges  in 
when  declared  value  exceeds  maximum  indemnity. 


addition  to  regular  registry 


fees 


Insured  Mall  (third  and  fourth  classes). — Fees  for  indemnity  limited  to: 
Cents 


*5.' .  5  $50. 

*10 .  ...  10  $100 

*25 .  15  $200 


Cents 

20 

25 

30 


C.  O.  D.  Mall— Unregistered  (third  and  fourth  classes  and  sealed  matter  of  any  class 
bearing  postage  at  the  first-class  rate). — Fees  for  collections  and  indemnity  limited  to: 


Cents 

*2.50 .  20  $100 

*5.00  .  25  $150 

*25.00 .  35  $200 

$50.00  .  45 


Cents 

55 

60 

65 


Money  Orders  (limit  $100  each). — Fees  for  orders  from — 

Cents  Cents 

*0.01  to  $5 .  10  $10.01  to  $50 .  25 

*5-01  to  $10 .  15  *50.01  to  $100 . '  j  '  35 

Postal  Notes  (limit  $10  each).— Fee  8  cents  each.  Postal  notes  are  valid  for  two  cal¬ 
endar  months  from  last  day  of  month  of  issue  and  are  payable  thereafter  only  by  means 
of  a  duplicate  note,  application  for  which  may  be  filed  at  anv  post'  office  Annlicati^s 
must  be  filed  within  1  year  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  issue  '  ’  Appllcatlons 
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POSTAL  RATES  (Continued) 

AIRMAIL  ON  UNITED  STATES  CONTINENTS 
Letters:  .06  per  oz.  Postals:  .04  each. 

Parcel  Post — up  to  70  lbs. 


ZONES 

1  &  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Weight  in 

Up  to 

150  to 

300  to 

600  to 

1000  to 

1400  to 

Over 

lbs.  over 

150 

300 

600 

1000 

1400 

1800 

1800 

8  ozs.  to 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

1 

$0.55 

$0.60 

$0.65 

$0.70 

$0.75 

$0.75 

$0.80 

10 

.91 

1.32 

1.91 

2.86 

3.72 

4.80 

6.65 

25 

1.51 

2.52 

4.01 

6.46 

8.67 

11.55 

16.40 

50 

2.51 

4.52 

7.51 

12.46 

16.92 

22.80 

32.65 

70 

3.31 

6.12 

10.31 

17.26 

23.52 

31.80 

45.65 

POSTAL  RATES 


FOREIGN 


Letters. — For  the  places  in  the  following  list  the  postal  rate  is  3  cents  each  ounce  or 
fraction.  For  all  other  foreign  destinations,  5  cents  first  ounce  and  3  cents  each  addi- 
tional  ounce  or  fraction:  Agrentlna,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras 
(Republic),  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Salva¬ 
dor,  El;  Spain  and  possessions;  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Post  Cards. — Single  post  cards  for  places  enumerated  above  2  cents.  Single  post  card 
for  all  other  foreign  destinations  3  cents.  Maximum  size  6x4  %  inches,  minimum  size 
4x2  Yi  inches. 

Printed  Matter. — 1M  cents  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Eight-ounce  Merchandise  Packages.— Packages  of  merchandise  weighing  8  ounces  or 
less  for  the  countries  named  in  the  table  above,  except  the  Philippines,  2  cents  for  each 
2  ounces.  Do  not  seal.  Mark — “May  be  Opened  for  Inspection. 

Small  Packets.— Three  cents  for  each  2  ounces,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  15  cents  per 
packet  Limit  of  weight:  2  pounds,  3  ounces.  Dimensions:  Same  as  for  letters.  (Inquire 
at  main  office  or  classified  stations  tor  list  of  countries  which  accept  small  packets  and 
mailing  instructions.) 


AIR  MAIL:  U.S.  (Outside  Continent)  AND  FOREIGN 

A.  6  cents:  (Per  ounce)  Canada,  Mexico;  Armed  Forces  or  Civilian  Personnel  with 
Army  or  Navy  Postofflce  addresses  Continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Canal  Zone.  Canton 
island,  Guam.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  U.  S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Aa.  Postals  and  Post  Cards: — 4  cents  each. 

B.  8  cents:  Cuba  .08 — Vi  oz. 

C.  10  cents:  Central  and  South  America.  West  Indies,  British  and  French  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  Surinam  and  Bermuda  .10 — 'A  oz. 

D  15  cents:  Great  Britain,  Europe  and  other  Islands  In  waters  around  it,  U.S.S.R., 
Vatican,  City,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Iceland,  Libya,  Morocco,  Tunis,  Turkey.,15  A  oz. 

E.  25  cents:  All  other  localities  .25—  A  oz. 

Weight  limit  is  4  lbs.,  6  oz.  except:  Canada,  60  lbs. 

F.  Air-letter  sheets,  10  cents  each  to  any  foreign  country,  on  sale  at  all  postofflees. 


INTERNATIONAL  PARCEL  POST  BY  AIR 

Because  of  the  varying  rates  and  conditions,  as  well  as  frequent  change,  applicable  to 
foreign^ountri^,  R  is  important  that  a  qualified  postal  employee  handle  parcel  post 
transactions.  Weight  limits  vary  from  11  to  44  lbs. 

1.  Commercial  Papers,  Printed  Matter,  etc..  Packages 

Samples  (Unsealed)  z'  Packages 

First  2  oz.  Ea.  Add'l  2  oz.  First  4  oz. 

$0.41  $0.20  *1-00 

42  .21 

42  -21  •»§ 

45  .24  1.08 

45  24  -85 

52  .31  1-35 


From  U.  S.  to: 

England 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Sweden 

Egypt 


Ea.  Add'l  4  oz 
$0.41 
.44 
.43 
.50 
.49 
.64 


100 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

BOOKS 

CTART  Home  Manufacturing  Busi- 
ness  making  cleaning  compounds, 
soaps,  insecticides,  cosmetics,  polishes, 
food  flavors.  No  Machinery.  Literature 
Free.  Kemiks,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

OOOKS,  pamphlets,  on  Christian 
&  Evidence.  Catalog  on  request. 
Christian  Evidence  League,  Box  277-A, 
Malverne,  N.Y. 

'T’HOUSANDS  Earn  Money  at  Home- 

A  Easy  when  you  know  how.  Reveal¬ 
ing  Particulars  Free.  Including  Maga¬ 
zine,  10c.  Cutler,  20-aa  South  Ninth, 
Reading,  Penna. 

T»OOKS  —  PRINTS  —  Autographs 
•D  —  Broadsides  —  Music  —  etc. 
Bought  and  Sold.  Edward  Morrill  and 
Son,  1252  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge,  Parking  Facilities,  8  min¬ 
utes  from  Boston  by  subway. 

OOOKS  — Save  up  to  80%.  Wonder- 
-L*  ful  Bargains  new  books.  Also  used 
library  surplus , —  Novels,  Mysteries, 
Science,  General  Reading.  Free  catalog. 
2,000  titles.  Bookland  Al,  College  Point, 
N.  Y. 

\\7 ANTED  Fleece  Wool,  Sheep  Skins, 

▼  ▼  Hides,  Deer  Skins,  Calfskins,  Horse 
Hides,  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng.  45th  Year 
in  business.  A  dependable  firm  to  ship 
to.  Correspondence  invited.  Keystone 
Hide  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

COINS  and  STAMPS 

1?REE!  Send  for  your  copy  of  The 

A1  Voice  of  Prophecy  News  and  radio 
log.  No  obligation,  nothing  to  buy.  The 
Voice  of  Prophecy,  Box  55,  Los  Angeles 
53,  California. 

/^OINS,  STAMPS  and  old  envelopes 
wanted.  Highest  prices  paid.  Illus¬ 
trated  United  States  Rare  Coin  Value 
Guide  50c.  Scott  Stamps,  25  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HPEACH  BIBLE  Interpretation:  Scien- 
1  tific  Right  Thinking  Bible  course 
prepared  for  home  study.  Send  25  cents 
for  sample  lesson  and  descriptive 
literature.  The  Scroll,  P.  O.  Box  9175, 
Los  Angeles  5,  California. 

nnHE  STORY  OF  CONNECTICUT 

1  —  500  pages,  wealth  of  early  and 
modern  illustration,  authentic,  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  in  blue  and  gold.  Postpaid 
two  dollars.  Lewis  S.  Mills,  56  Broad  St., 
East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

p^OLD  COINS  wanted,  also  others 
give  dates,  enclose  postage.  Coin 
Guide  25c.  Coin  and  Stamp  Store,  Rock¬ 
ford  50,  Illinois. 

X 7  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  —  U.  S„ 
Gold  Coast,  Newfoundland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Trinidad, 
Fiji,  others  - —  with  approvals,  10c. 
Burgett  Stamps,  Lima,  Ohio. 

XT7 ANTED:  Old  letters  written  before 
-V  postage  stamps  were  used;  also 
envelopes  and  letters  bearing  stamps 
mailed  before  1870.  Ernest  S.  Park, 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 

TTIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  Old, 
AA  Broken,  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth, 
Watches,  Silverware,  Diamonds,  Spec¬ 
tacles.  Free  information.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Government  Licensed. 
Rose  Smelting  Company,  29-YB  East 
Madison,  Chicago. 

COLLECTORS 

Tj'IREARMS  WANTED:  Antique 
*■  and  Modern.  Also  cap  and  ball  re¬ 
volvers  for  prompt  cash.  Send  full  de¬ 
scription  and  price  wanted.  Kimball 
Arms  Company,  Woburn,  Mass. 

lyf  USIC  BOXES.  All  types  Expertly 
■‘■’A  Repaired,  Bought,  Sold.  Send  for 
our  List.  A.  V.  Bornand  Co.,  139  Fourth 
Ave.,  Pelham  65,  N.  Y.  (Originally 
established  in  Switzerland,  1825. ) 

rpEN  ASSORTED  SPECIMENS  — 

A  Pacific  Coast  woods  x  5  x  ?/jj 

inches,  $2.00.  Myrtlewood,  oval  napkin 
ring  75c  postpaid.  E.  Binford,  Ocean- 
lake,  Oregon. 

FOOD 

T  EARN  CANDYMAKING,  Soap- 
A-/  making  for  your  own  use  and  resale 
to  others.  Instruction  Books  SI. 00  each. 
C.O.D.  30c  extra.  Artie  Barnes,  Gen. 
Del.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

T  ONG  NEEDED  INVENTION.  Fire 
A>  Extinguishers.  Every  home,  store, 
farm  a  prospect.  Full  or  part  time.  Low 
price,  long  profit.  Commissions.  Free 
outfit.  Write  Red  Comet,  Ino.,  Dept. 
800,  Littleton,  Colorado. 

A/TONEY  making  opportuni- 

1V1  TIES.  Hundreds  to  choose  from. 
Read  World’s  Biggest  Classified  Me¬ 
dium  (over  1000  ads. )  Copy  sent,  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Popular  Mechanics  Classi¬ 
fied,  203-N  East  Ontario,  Chicago,  11. 

/~vLD  GOLD.  Cash  Paid  Promptly  for 
Old  Gold  .  .  .  Scrap  Silver  .  .  .  Plati¬ 
num  .  .  .  eto.  Otis  Rossell,  Waltersburg, 
Pa. 

pREAMED  MAPLE  BUTTERNUT 

v-4  Candy  $1.50  pound  postpaid,  in¬ 
sured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Wool¬ 
ley’s,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

CPECIAL  OFFERINGS  from  our 
^  Back- Yard  Herb  Garden:  Delectable 
Herb  Vinegars;  Tangy  Herb  Mustards; 
Sparkling  Herb  Jellies;  Exotic  Rose 
Petal  Products  including  Vinegar,  Jelly, 
Honey,  "Sweet”  Bags.  Regular  offering 
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—  Herbs  for  Seasoning.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder.  Ye  Olden  Craft 
Studio,  81  Union  Street,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD  &  PERSONAL 


TAANIELS’  DINKY  DOLLS  —  B570, 
•  Grafton,  Massachusetts.  Distinc¬ 
tive,  original  handmade  play  dolls. 
Beautifully  dressed.  Retail.  Wholesale. 
Illustrated  folder.  Pedigreed  Red  Per¬ 
sians.  Canaries.  Reasonable.  Visitors 
always  welcome. 

rjRITZ  HOOKED  RUG  PATTERN 

Catalog,  partly  in  color  —  send 
twenty  cents  right  away.  The  Rug 
Hatch,  94  Prospect,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Tj'OR  ARTHRITIC  stiffness  and  pains 
~  get  free  information  about  an  ancient 
aid  which  can  work  well  today.  Mary 
Tuck,  Brookfield,  A,  Conn. 

pREE  CATALOG:  Useful  gifts, 
"  essentials,  toys,  to  make  or  purchase. 
Craftsman’s  Books.  Novelkraft,  3115 
N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

LTANDWEAVING  Looms  and  Lend- 
ing  Library.  Robert  Heartz, 
Epping,  New  Hampshire. 


trAND  Embroidered  Felt  Baby  Boot- 
ies:  pink,  blue  or  yellow  $2.00 
Postpaid.  No  C.O.D.  Mrs.  Oscar  Hag- 
strom,  70  Holden  Street,  Worcester  5, 
Mass. 


TTOOKED  RUGS  have  charm!  Visit 
"Rose  Cottage,”  home  of  beautiful 
designs  and  supplies.  Monday  through 
Friday,  2-5  P.M.  Free  Literature. 
Pearl  K.  McGown,  West  Boylston, 
Mass. 


MAME  PLATES  for  your  door.  Solid 
'  brass,  with  plain  engraving.  Sizes 
4 Yi  by  2  or  3J4  by  2.  Buy  one  for  your¬ 
self;  give  one  to  a  friend.  Send  $1.00 
with  order  to  H.  Schneider,  36  Irving 
Street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Pay  postman 
SI. 98  plus  postage  when  delivered. 
Print  name  to  be  engraved. 

PAPER  FLOWER  KITS  —  Bright  — 
Gay  —  Easy  to  Make  —  Complete 
Directions  and  Materials.  Roses;  Car¬ 
nations;  Daffodils;  Poppies;  Asters; 
Sweet  Peas.  Any  four  kits  $1.25.  Yankee 
Pedlar,  New  London,  Conn, _ 

pEN  AND  INK  sketches  for  repro- 
duction,  etc.  Family  Homesteads  and 
other  architectural  subjects  are  spe¬ 
cialty.  The  Durward  Maddocks  Studio, 
116  Wayland  Ave.,  Cranston  9,  R.  I. 


SAVE  PLENTY.  Build  your  own 
Freezer.  Plans  $3.00.  Wood  lathe 
plans  $1.00.  Over  100  other  plans  for 
needed  Home,  Farm  Machinery  easily 
built  by  ordinary  man  from  salvage 
materials.  Descriptive  Handbook  25c. 
(Refundable).  Free  Details.  Kimo,  Bex 
307-FA,  New  York,  19. 


'T'HREAD.  Sew  with  satisfaction.  Use 
dependable  Knight  Brand.  Black, 
White  600  yards  only  25  cents.  Try  the 
new  stabilized  Nylon  Thread.  One 
dozen,  assorted  colors,  125  yard  spools, 
$1.25,  House  of  Jan,  Groton,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


rPRUTH  IS  FREEDOM:  Read  Books 
on  Truth  "Biography  Of  A  Prayer,” 
The  prayer  Jesus  taught  explained  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  useful  in  solving 
all  life’s  problems.  (Price  $1.10);  This 
Is  It  —  Proof  Of  Immortality,  contains 
wonderful  method  of  Prayer.  (Price 
60  cents. )  Definition  Of  God,  a  scientific 
summation  of  a  life  time  of  study  of 
source  material.  A  Monograph,  $1.00: 
Metaphysics  for  layman  or  teacher 
(send  50  cents  for  first  lesson).  The 
Scroll,  P.  O.  Box  9175,  Los  Angeles  5, 
California. 


VTITAMINS  at  large  savings.  Com- 
’  plete  Line.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  free  price  list.  Levitt 
Prods.,  Box  718-A,  Woodmere,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIFICIAL  EYES  —  Assortments 
■T*  mailed  you  from  world’s  largest, 
finest  selection  imported  glass  and  all¬ 
plastic  unbreakable  eyes.  Write  for  free 
booklet  and  color  chart.  Established 
1906.  Denver  Optic  Company,  568  Uni¬ 
versity  Building,  Denver,  2,  Colo. 


pOR  SALE,  Houses,  Farms,  Acreage. 
-U  Within  sixty  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Send  for  List.  Paul  N.  Boughton,  Farm 
Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FORECASTERS.  Report  Best  Fish¬ 
ing  Days.  Reveals  Best  Fishing  Days 
ahead  for  1951.  Pronounced  85%  Cor¬ 
rect.  Postpaid  $1.00.  Usher’s  Forecast¬ 
ing  Company,  726  N.  Hampton,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


SPRING  Rainbow  of  mixed  Primroses, 
the  rare  new  shades,  grown  in  rugged 
climate.  Doz.  $4.00  Postpaid  East  of 
Rockies.  Boulder  Wall  Gardens,  Wal¬ 
pole,  N.  H. 


Wanted!- PLASTIC  HOME  PRODUCERS 


HBy  manufacturers  on  our  Clearing  House  List.  Increase  your 
income  at  home  by  making  plastic  products  for  companies. 
Everyone  tells  you  where  t.o  buy  it!  We  tell  you  where  to  sell  it! 
No  experience  required.  For  details,  write  to  Plastic  Serv¬ 
ice  Guild,  Dept.  F,  233  Condor  St.,  E.  Boston,  Mass. 


RHEUMATIC  PAINS 


ARTHRITIS  SCIATICA 

Agonizing  Miseries  Relieved  in  Minutes  Without 

Taking  Medicine  ...  OR  NO  COST  TO  YOU! 


Here’s  Proof  of  Amazing  Relief! 

“Had  such  pain  I  couldn’t  sleep.  It 
sure  was  a  Godsend.” — Mr.  F.  K., 
Flemington,  N.  J.  “Received  Ortho- 
Rub  last  Thursday.  It’s  a  great  pain 
reliever.” — G.  M.,  Garden  Prairie,  III. 

“Sure  has  helped  my  knees.”  F.  H., 
Uniontown,  Ky. 

When  horrible  pain  strikes  your  legs, 
arms,  back  or  body — don't  suffer  any 
longer!  You  may  not  have  to  stuff  - 
yourself  with  bad-tasting,  habit-form¬ 
ing  medicines.  NOW  you  can  get  FAST 
symptomatic  relief  by  just  applying 
ORTHO-RUB  WHEREVER  IT  HURTS 
YOU.  ORTHO -RUB  is  a 

scientific,  powerful  formula 
containing  a  combination  of 
pain  relievers  often  recom¬ 
mended  by  Doctors.  ORTHO¬ 
RUB  acts  FAST,  as  a  counter- 
irritant  analgesic  that  helps 
chase  miseries  away.  You  will  say 
“THANK  GOD!"  for  the  blessed 
relief  from  those  agonizing  torture 
symptoms  often  associated  with  MUSCU¬ 
LAR  RHEUMATIC  PAINS,  ARTHRITIS. 
SWOLLEN  OR  STIFF  JOINTS,  SCIAT¬ 
ICA,  BACKACHE,  SPRAINS,  or  COLDS 
due  to  fatigue,  over-exertion  or  exposure. 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

If  you’ve  been  trying  all  sorts  of  remedies 
without  success — get  a  jar  of  ORTHO-RUB 
Ointment  without  risking  a  penny.  SEND 
NO  MONEY!  Just  your  name  and  address. 
When  ORTHO-RUB  arrives,  use  as  di¬ 
rected.  Just  deposit  with  postman  $2.00 
plus  postage  (or  send  $2.00,  we  pay 
postage).  If  you  don't  get  wonderful 
relief  IN  MINUTES.  return  unused 
portion  for  full  refund  of  purchase  price. 
Order  NOW! 

ORTHO  INC.,  Dept.  104RC 

2700  Broadway,  New  York  25,  N.Y. 


Where 
Is  It 
Killing 
,aA M/  You? 

ORTHO-RUB 
Helps  Where 
It  Hurts .  .  . 
OR  YOU 
PAY 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbreviations  used  on  calendar  pages  12-35 

Aph.  —  Aphelion  .  .  .  Planet  revolving  about  Sun  reaches  point  in  its  orbit 
farthest  away  from  the  Sun. 

Apo. — Apogee  .  .  .  Moon  reaches  point  in  its  orbit  farthest  from  Earth. 

Conj.  — conjunction  .  .  .  moment  of  closest  approach  to  each  other  of  any  two 
heavenly  bodies. 

El.  —  elongation  .  .  .  apparent  angular  distance  of  a  member  of  the  solar  system 
from  the  Sun  as  seen  from  the  Earth. 

Inf.  —  Inferior  .  .  .  Inferior  conjunction  is  when  the  Planet  is  between  the  Sun 
and  the  Earth. 

Peri.  —  Perigee  .  .  .  Moon  reaches  point  in  its  orbit  closet  to  Earth. 

Peri.  —  Perihelion  .  .  .  Planet  revolving  about  the  Sun  reaches  point  in  its  orbit 
closest  to  Sun. 

Stat.  —  stationary  .  .  .  when  the  apparent  movement  of  a  Planet  against  the 
background  of  Stars  stops  —  just  before  same  comes  to  opposition. 

Sup.  —  Superior  .  .  .  Superior  Conjunction  is  when  the  Sun  is  between  the  Planet 
and  the  Earth. 
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USE  THIS  ALMANAC  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

The  times  given  on  the  left  hand  calendar  pages  (12  to  34)  are  calculated  (every 
astronomer  must  have  some  starting  place)  exactly  for  the  latitude  (42  deg.  22  min. 
north)  and  longitude  of  Boston  and  in  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME  which 
is  the  time  of  the  75th  meridian  West  of  Greenwich,  England. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  presenting  one  almanac  which  shall  be  useful  not 
only  for  the  spot  where  the  astronomer  is  standing  but  also  for  other  places,  it  has 
been  customary  to  present  three  or  four  extra  latitude  columns  —  which  at  best 
give  but  a  small  measure  of  the  desired  accuracy.  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac 
adopted  a  unique,  copyrighted  system  of  its  own  some  years  ago  whereby  the  times 
as  given  may  be  corrected  for  wherever  you  happen  to  live  by  the  use  of  the  Almanac 
Data  tables  on  pages  104  through  109. 

Opposite  the  times  given  on  the  left  hand  calendar  pages  (12-34)  for  each  day 
in  the  year  for  the  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Planets  you  will  find 
a  capitalised  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Turning  to  pages  108  and  109  you  will  find 
columns  for  each  of  these  letters  as  well  as  number  of  cities  listed.  If  you  live  in  one 
of  those  cities,  simply  read  off  the  minus  or  plus  number  of  minutes  in  the  column 
under  the  alphabetical  letter  and  correct  the  times  given  on  pages  12-34.  If  your 
city  is  not  listed,  enter  the.  corrections  table  on  pages  108  and  109  in  that  section, 
the  longitude  of  which  is  nearest  your  town’s  and,  using  your  town’s  latitude, 
interpolate  between  the  corrections  shown  foi*  various  latitudes  for  figures  to  insert 
in  Columns  A  to  Q  for  your  town  in  the  space  below. 

Modify  these  figures  by  four  minutes  for  each  degree  of  difference  of  longitude 
between  the  longitude  of  your  town  and  the  longitude  of  the  table  chosen  as  nearest 
it.  Add  this  modification  if  your  town’s  longitude  is  greater  than  the  table’s  longi¬ 
tude,  subtract  it  if  it  is  lesser. 

The  net  figures  resulting  from  this  modification  will  be  those  to  use  in  correcting 
the  Almanac  figures  for  Boston  to  give  the  standard  times  for  your  town.  The 
figure  for  insertion  in  the  Moon  column  (D)  is  derived  by  interpolating  between 
longitudes  to  fit  the  longitude  of  your  town. 
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YOUR  TOWN 
Lat. 

Lo. 

Do  You  Suffer  Distress  From 

•pemoic' 


mmm vm 


and  feel  so  nervous 
several  days  before? 

Do  female  functional  monthly  ail¬ 
ments  make  you  suffer  painful 
distress,  make  you  feel  so  nervous, 
so  strangely  restless,  tired  and 
weak  — at  such  times  (or  a  few 
days  just  'before  your  period)? 

Then  start  taking  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound  to  re¬ 
lieve  such  symptoms.  No  other 
medicine  of  this  type  for  women 


has  such  a  long  record  of  success. 
Pinkham’s  Compound  not  only 
relieves  this  monthly  pain  but  also 
pre-period  nervous  tension  and 
cross  irritable  emotions-of  this 
nature.  It  has  such  a  comforting 
antispasmodic  action  on  one  of 
woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Regular  use  helps  build  up  resist¬ 
ance  against  such  female  distress. 
Truly  the  woman's  friend! 

NOTE:  Or  you  may  prefer 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham*.  TABLETS 
with  added  iron. 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S  Vegetable  Compound 
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EXAMPLES  OF  HOW  TIMES  GIVEN  PAGES  12-34  ARE 
TO  BE  CORRECTED  FOR  YOUR  HOME  TOWN 

Sunrise  and  Sunset.  The  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  Boston  on  April  11 
are  read  directly  from  columns  4  and  6  on  page  18.  The  key  letters  adjacent  to 
these  times,  in  columns  5  and  7,  are  indices  to  the  table  on  page  108  whereby  the  times 
of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  Boston  are  converted  into  those  for  other  key  cities,  to  wit: — 


Sunrise 

Key  Letter 

BOSTON 

5.11  A.M.E.S.T. 

G 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Sunrise  (Boston)  5.11  A.M.E.S.T. 

Correction  (Column 

G,  page  108)  +:49 

Sunrise  (Houston) 

6:00  A.M.C.S.T. 

Sunset 

Key  letter 

6:21  P.M.E.S.T. 

K 

Sunset  (Boston)  6:21  P.M.E.S.T. 

Correction  (Column 

K,  page  108)  +  :24 

Sunset  (Houston) 

6.45  P.M.C.S.T. 

Sun  Fast.  The  column  headed  “Sun  Fast”  is.  of  primary  use  to  sundial  enthu¬ 
siasts.  The  figures  therein  tell  how  fast  on  each  day  the  time  indicated  by  a  properly 
adjusted  and  graduated  sundial  will  be  of  the  time  indicated  by  a  clock.  On  April  11 
sun  time  in  Boston  will  be  15  minutes  Fast  of  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  time 
indicated  by  a  sundial  located  elsewhere  than  in  Boston  is  converted  to  clock  time 
by  applying  two  corrections,  the  “Sun  Fast”  correction  for  Boston  and  that  for  the 
locality  given  in  Column  I  of  the  table  on  page  108  or  109. 


Dawn  and  Dark.  The  approximate  times  dawn  will  break  and  dark  descend 
are  found  by  applying  the  length  of  twilight  taken  from  the  table  below  to  the  times 
of  sunrise  and  sunset  given  on  the  calendar  pages.  The  latitude  of  the  locality 
determines  the  column  of  the  table  from  which  the  length  of  twilight  is  to  be  se¬ 
lected.  See  pages  108,  109  to  interpolate  your  latitude. 

BOSTON  NORFOLK,  VA. 

(Latitude  42°  22'  N.)  (Latitude  36°  51'  N.) 


Sunrise  5:11  A.M. 

Subtract  length  of 
twilight  (Column 
4  of  table)  1:39 


Sunrise  6:02  A.M. 

Subtract  length  of 
twilight  (Column 
4  of  table)  1 :28 


Dawn  breaks 
Sunset 

Add  length  of  twi¬ 
light 


3:32  A.M.E.S.T. 
6:21  P.M. 

1:39 


Dawn  breaks 
Sunset 

Add  length  of  twi¬ 
light 


4:34  A.M.C.S.T. 
6:56  P.M. 

1:28 


Dark  descends 


8:00  P.M.E.S.T.  Dark  descends 


8:24  P.M.C.S.T. 


LENGTH  OF  TWILIGHT 

Subtract  from  time  of  sunrise  for  dawn. 
Add  to  time  of  sunset  for  dark. 


Latitude 

25°N 

to 

30°N 

31  °N 
to 

36°N 

37°N 

to 

42°N 

43°N 

to 

47°N 

48  °N 
to 

49°N 

h  m 

h  m 

h  m 

h  m 

h  m 

Jan.  1  to  Apr.  11 

1  20 

1  26 

1  33 

1  42 

1  50 

Apr.  11  to  May  3 

1  23 

1  28 

1  39 

1  51 

2  04 

May  3  to  May  15 

1  26 

1  34 

1  47 

2  02 

2  22 

May  15  to  May  26 

1  29 

1  38 

1  52 

2  13 

2  42 

May  26  to  July  23 

1  32 

1  43 

1  59 

2  27 

July  23  to  Aug.  4 

1  29 

1  38 

1  52 

2  13 

2  42 

Aug.  4  to  Aug.  15 

1  26 

1  34 

1  47 

2  02 

2  22 

Aug.  15  to  Sept.  6 

1  23 

1  28 

1  39 

1  51 

2  04 

Sept.  6  to  Dec.  31 

1  20 

1  26 

1  33 

1  42 

1  50 
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Length  of  Day.  The  figures  in  the  column  headed  "Length  of  Day”  give  di¬ 
rectly  the  length  of  time  the  Sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  at  Boston.  The  length 
of  day  in  other  localities  is  found  by  subtracting  the  time  of  sunrise  from  that  of 
sunset  for  each  locality.  (See  Sunrise  and  Sunset  above). 


BOSTON 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Length  of  day  13h  11m 

(From  calendar 
pages) 


Sunset  6:45  P.M. 

Sunrise  6:00  A.M. 


Length  of  Day  12h  45m 


Moonrise  and  Moonset.  The  procedure  for  finding  the  times  of  moonrise  and 
moonset  follows  that  for  finding  those  of  sunrise  and  sunset  except  that  the  constant 
additional  correction  taken  from  Column  $  °n  pages  108,  109  must  be  applied. 


BOSTON  HOUSTON 

Moonrise  11:10  P.M.,  E.S.T.  Moonrise  (Boston)  11:10  P.M. 

Key  letter  Q  Correction  (Col¬ 

umn  Q,  page  109)  — :10 
Correction  (Col¬ 
umn  5,  page  109)  +:04 


Moonrise  (Houston)  11:04  P.M.,C.S.T. 


Moon  Souths.  The  time  the  moon  souths  in'Boston  is  converted  to  the  time 
it  is  due  south  in  a  locality  other  than  Boston  by  applying  the  appropriate  correc¬ 
tions  from  Columns  I  and  5  on  page  48. 

BOSTON  HOUSTON 

Moon  souths  3:51  P.M.E.S.T.  Moon  souths 

(Boston)  3:51  P.M. 

Correction  (Col¬ 
umn  I,  page  109)  +:37 
Correction  (Col¬ 
umn  5,  page  109)  +:04 

Moon  souths  (Houston)  4:32  P.M.,C.S.T. 

The  other  information  concerning  the  Moon  contained  on  the  left  hand  Almanac 
pages  applies  without  correction  throughout  the  United  States. 

Risings  and  Settings  of  the  Planets.  The  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  naked  eye  Planets  with  the  exception  of  Mercury  are  given  for  Boston  in  the 
table  on  page  4.  The  procedure  for  converting  these  times  to  those  of  other  locali¬ 
ties  follows  that  for  converting  the  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  given  on  page  104. 


AVERAGE  DATES  FIRST  AND  LAST  KILLING  FROSTS 


Boston  ..... 
Albany  .  .  .  . 
Harrisburg  .  .  . 
Cincinnati  .  .  . 

Toledo . 

Chicago  .  .  .  . 
Detroit  .  .  .  . 
Duluth  .  .  .  . 
Bismarck  .  .  . 
Omaha  .... 
Portland,  Maine . 
Hartford  .  .  . 
Evansville  .  . 
Cairo  .... 
Minneapolis  .  . 
Concord,  N.  H,  . 


Apr.  14  —  Oct. 
Apr.  24  —  Oct. 
Apr.  9  —  Oct. 
Apr.  8  —  Oct. 
Apr.  22  —  Oct. 
Apr.  16  —  Oct. 
Apr.  28  —  Oct. 
May  6  —  Oct. 
May  11  —  Sept. 
Apr.  14  —  Oct. 
Apr.  19  —  Oct. 
Apr.  20  —  Oct. 
Apr.  5— Oct. 
Mar.  31  —  Oct. 
Apr.  27  —  Oct. 
May  7— Oct. 


26 

Richmond  .  . 

Mar. 

15 

Raleigh  .  .  . 

Mar. 

28 

Macon  .  .  . 

Mar. 

23 

Del  Rio  .  .  . 

Feb. 

18 

Helena  .  .  . 

May 

19 

Santa  Fe  .  .  . 

Apr. 

15 

Tucson  .  .  . 

Mar. 

5 

Yuma  .... 

Jan. 

21 

Portland,  Ore. 

Mar. 

15 

San  Francisco 

Jan. 

17 

Parkersburg  . 

Apr. 

13 

Oklahoma  City 

Mar. 

29 

Denver  .  .  . 

May 

29 

Spokane  .  .  . 

Apr. 

10 

Salt  Lake  City 

Apr. 

3 


31  —  Nov.  2 
27  —  Nov.  5 

14  —  Nov.  14 
23  —  Nov.  27 

7  —  Sept.  29 
25  —  Oct.  19 
11  —  Nov.  9 
20  —  Dec.  20 

15  —  Nov.  21 

13  —  Dec.  29 

17  — Oct.  18 
30  —  Nov.  3 

3  —  Oct.  10 

14  — Oct.  13 

18  — Oct.  20 
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WEATHER  TABLE, 

For  foretelling  the  Weather  through  all  the  lunations  of  each 

year,  forever. 

This  table,  and  the  accompanying  remarks,  are  the  result  of  many  years’  actual 
observation,  the  whole  being  constructed  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  in  their  several  positions  respectingvthe  earth,  and  will,  by  simple 
inspection,  show  the  observer  what  kind  of  weather  will  most  probably  follow  the 
entrance  of  the  moon  into  any  of  its  quarters,  and  that  so  near  the  truth  as  to  be  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  found  to  fail. 

This  weather  table  will  answer  very  well  for  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  taken  from  the  1849  issue  of  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  and  was  widely  used 
before  the  advent  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  weather  forecasts  as  given  on  the  right  hand  pages  of  the  Farm  Calendars 
on  pages  13  through  35  are  strictly  for  Boston  and  East  of  the  Hudson  River.  These 
forecasts  contain  elements  which  rise  in  the  proximity  of  this  region  to  the  sea  and 
to  the  paths  of  tropical  storms.  The  application  of  these  forecasts  to  middle  western, 
western,  and  southern  regions  will  not  bring  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 
However,  for  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  if  you  insist  on  using  the  forecast  on  pages 
13— 35,  you  may  subtract  one  day  for  each  time  zone  West  of  the  Hudson  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  Easterly  path  of  continental  storms.  For  every  hundred  miles  north 
or  south  of  42  degrees  latitude,  add  a  five  degree  temperature  (colder  if  north, 
warmer  if  south)  differential  and  for  every  1000  feet  above  sea  level  consider  your 
locality  as  five  degrees  cooler  than  the  weather  as  given. 
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Time  of  Change 

In  Summer 

In  Winter 

From  Midnight  to  2  A.M. 

Fair 

Hard  frost,  unless  wind  be 

S.  or  W. 

From  2  A.M.  to  4  A.M. 

Cold,  with 
frequent  showers 

Snow  and  stormy 

From  4  A.M.  to  6  A.M. 

Rain 

Rain 

From  6  A.M.  to  8  A.M. 

Wind  and  Rain 

Stormy 

From  8  A.M.  to  10  A.M. 

Changeable 

Cold  Rain  if  wind  be  W.; 
Snow  if  E. 

From  10  A.M.  to  Noon 

Frequent 

Showers 

Cold  &  high  wind. 

From  Noon  to  2  P.M. 

Very  rainy 

Snow  or  rain. 

From  2  P.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Changeable 

Fair  &  mild. 

From  4  P.M.  to  6  P.M. 

Fair 

Fair. 

From  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 

Fair  —  if  wind 

N. W.  Rain  —  if 
S.  or  S.W. 

Fair  &  frosty  if  wind  N.  or  1 

N.E.:  Rain  or  snow  if  wind  1 
S.  or  S.W.1 

From  8  P.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Same  as  from  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 

From  10  P.M.  to  Midnight 

lair  |  Fair  &  frosty. 

— tfr.  .  •  “K.,™U8  cnanges,  nrst  quarter,  lull,  and  last 

quarter  are  to  midnight ,  the  fairer  will  it  be  during  the  next  seven  days 

2.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from  ten  at  night  till  two  next  morning 

3.  Ihe  nearer  to  midday ,  or  noon ,  the  phases  of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul 
or  wet  weather  may  be  expected  during  the  next  seven  days. 

4.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  to  two  in  the 

afternoon.  These  observations  refer  principally  to  the  summer,  though  they  affect 
spring  and  autumn  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  y  ‘tuecI 

.,  5-  tThe  moo?’s  change,  first  quarter,  full  and  last  quarter,  happening  during  six  of 
the  afternoon  hours  i.e.  from  four  to  ten,  may  be  followed  by  fair  wefther  but  ttds 
is  mostly  dependent  on  the  wind,  as  is  noted  in  the  table. 

,,6\  Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  irregular  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in 
the  latter  part  of  autumn,  the  whole  of  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  spring  yet  in 
the  mam,  the  above  observations  will  apply  to  those  periods  also  ’ 

7.  To  prognosticate  correctly,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  wind  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  observer  should  be  within  sight  of  a  good  vane,  where  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  heavens  are  correctly  placed.  cardinal 

The  above  table  was  originally  formed  by  Dr.  HerscheU,  and  is  now  published 
with  some  alterations  founded  on  the  experience  of  Dr.  Adam -Clarke.  P^onsnea 

TO^raUwkATHHRVWISE 

Dr.  Foster,  of  Bruges,  who  is  well  known  as  a  meteorologist,  declares  that  bv  innr 
nals  of  the  weather  kept  by  his  grandfather,  father,  and  himself,  ever  since  1767  to 
|i  *he  Present  time  whenever  the  new  moon  has  fallen  on  a  Saturday,  the  Mlovkna 
|  twenty  days  have  been  wet  and  windy,  in  nineteen  eases  out  of  twenty.  ° 
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TIDE  CORRECTIONS 

To  obtain  the  time  and  height  of  high  water  at  any  place,  apply  the  differences  in 
accordance  with  the  sign  given  to  the  daily  predictions  for  Boston  (Commonwealth 
Pier).  Where  a  value  in  the  “height  difference”  column  is  preceded  by  an*,  the 
height  at  Boston  should  be  multiplied  by  this  ratio. 


Time 
Differ¬ 
ence  h.m. 

MAINE 

Augusta . +3  50 

Bangor . —0  05 

Bar  Harbor  .  .  .  — 0  33 
Boothbay  Harbor  .  — 0  20 
Eastport  ....  — 0  28 
Old  Orchard  .  .  .  — 0  10 
Portland  ....  — 0  10 
Stonington  ....  — 0  30 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Hampton  .  .  . 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall  River  ....  — 3  16 
Falmouth  .  .  .  .  — 0  40 
Hyannisport  .  .  .  +0  45 

Lynn . +0  05 

Marblehead  .  .  .  —0  05 

Marion . — 3  16 

Monument  Beach  .  — 3  06 
Nantasket  ....  +0  10 
Nantucket  ....  +0  50 
New  Bedford  .  .  .  — 3  21 
Oak  Bluffs  ....  +0  05 

Onset . — 3  06 

Plymouth  ....  0  00 

Provincetown  .  .  +0  15 

Scituate . —0  05 

Wellfleet  ....  +0  20 
Woods  Hole  ...  —3  01 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Block  Island  ...  —3  21 
Narragansett  Pier  — 3  31 
Newport  ....  — 3  31 
Providence  .  .  .  — 3  11 
Watch  Hill  ...  —2  06 
CONNECTICUT 
Long  Island  Sound 
New  London  .  .  . 

NEW  YORK 
Coney  Island 
Long  Beach  .  . 

Long  Island  Sounc 
New  York  City 
Ocean  Beach  . 
Southampton 
NEW  JERSEY 
Atlantic  City 
Bayside  /.  .  . 

Cape  May  .  . 

Ocean  City  . 

Seabright 
to 

Seaside  Park 


Height 
Differ¬ 
ence  Ft. 

*0.4 

+3.6 

+1.1 

—0.8 

*1.9 

-0.7 

—0.6 

+0.2 


+0  15  —1.2 


*0.5 

*1.1 

*0.3 

—0.2 

—0.3 

*0.4 

*0.4 

+0.1 

*0.3 

*0.4 

*0.2 

*0.5 

+0.1 

—0.3 

—0.5 

+0.6 

*0.2 

*0.3 

*0.4 

*0.4 

*0.5 

*0.3 

*0.7 

*0.3 

*0.5 

*0.5 

*0.7 

*0.5 

*0.4 

*0.3 

*0.5 

*0.6 

*0.5 

*0.4 

*0.5 


Time 
Differ¬ 
ence  h.m. 

.  +2  29 

.  —3  37 

.  —4  25 
.  —3  57 


—0  02 
—1  47 

—3  00 
—3  57 
+0  08 
—2  50 
—3  57 
—3  22 

—3  57 
—0  24 
—3  37 
—3  17 

—3  44 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia  .  . 
DELAWARE 
Rehoboth  .  .  . 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore  .  .  . 

Ocean  City  .  . 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  .  .  .  — 3  08 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk . — 1 

Virginia  Beach  .  .  — 3 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Beaufort  ....  — 2 
Carolina  Beach  .  .  — 3 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Myrtle  Beach.  .  .  — 3  45 
Charleston  ....  — 3  15 
GEORGIA 

St.  Simon’s  Island  — 2  51 
Savannah  ....  — 2  40 
Tybee  Beach  .  .  .  — 3  26 
FLORIDA 

Daytona  ....  — 3  20 
Fort  Lauderdale  .  — 2  15 
Jacksonville  .  .  .  — 0  40 


54 

14 

59 

30 


Miami . — 3  00 

Palm  Beach  .  .  .  — 3  20 
Port  Everglades  .  — 2  15 
St.  Augustine  .  .  — 2  20 
St.  Petersburg  .  .  +3  58- 
WASHINGTON 

Ilwaco . +1  44 

Port  Townsend  .  .  +5  04 
Seattle . +5  37 

OREGON 

Astoria . +1 


Height 
Differ¬ 
ence  Ft. 

*0.5 

*0.4 

*0.1 

*0.4 

*0.3 

*0.3 

*0.3 

*0.3 

*0.4 

*0.5 

*0.5 

*0.7 

*0.8 

*0.8 

*0.4 

*0.3 

*0.1 

*0.3 

*0.3 

*0.3 

*0.5 

*0.2 

—3.5 

*0.5 

—2.0 


Cape  Arago  . 
Yaquina  Head  , 

CALIFORNIA 
Catalina  Island 
Crescent  City 


+1 

+1 


37 

19 

12 


-1  33 
+0  56 


Eureka . +1  20 


Long  Beach 
Monterey  .  .  . 
Point  Mendocino 
San  Diego  .  .  . 
San  Francisco  . 
Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa  Cruz  .  . 


— 1  37 
— 0  03 
+0  24 
— 1  35 
+0  59 
— 1  19 
+0  08 


—3.3 
—4.8 
—3.7 

—5.9 
—5.0 
—5.0 
—5.5 
*0.4 
*0.4 
—5.9 
*0.4 
—6.0 
*0.4 

Example:  The  figures  tor  Full  Sea  In  Columns  11  and  12  ot  the  left  hand 
Almanac  pages  12-34  are  the  times  ot  high  tide  at  Commonwealth  p‘er 
Harbor.  The  heights  ot  these  tides  are  given  on  the  right  hand  pages  13  35.  The 
heights  are  reckoned  trom  Mean  Low  Water:  each  day  has  a  set  ot  figures uPPe 
tor  the  morning— and  lower  for  the  evening.  Since  Gulf  ports  "e  no  ^®et  (" 
the  tidal  problems  of  ports  on  the  open  ocean,  the  conversion  ot  the  times  of  the 
tides  at  Boston  to  those  ot  Miami  is  given  by  way  ot  illustration. 

See  page  18,  column  11. 


High  Tide 
April  1 

Height 


BOSTON 

7.30  P.M.E.S.T. 


8.6  feet 


-3.00 


MIAMI 

High  tide  (Boston)  7.30  P.M. 
Correction  above 
High  tide  (Miami) 

Height  (Miami) 

(8.6  x  0.3) 


4.30  P.M.E.S.T. 
2.6  feet 
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INDEX 


The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Those  who  do  not  understand 
the  signs,  symbols,  references ,  etc.  are  urged  to  consult  page  11- 


Abbreviations  .  102 

Agricultural  Extension  Stations .  69 

Almanac,  home  of .  H 

Anedcotes . 48,  65 

Anniversaries,  Wedding .  89 

Aphelion,  earth  in .  39 

Artificial  Insemination .  67 

Answers .  96 

Aspects . 11,  13-35 

Astronomy . 4,5,  12-35 

Authors,  This  edition .  2 

Beets . t .  67 

Bird  Laws .  46 

Calculations  and  Corrections  Within 
New  England  and  Outside  New- 

New  England . 103*-8 

Calendar,  1951  . 6,  12-35 

1952  .  6 

Charades,  word .  80 

Chestnuts .  67 

Chronological  Cycles .  11 

Conservation .  71 

Cycle,  Forty  Day .  38 

Reproductive .  93 

Cypher  contest .  96 

Dates,  historical . 12-35 

Day  of  Year,  Month,  Week . 12-35 

Days,  Length  of . 12-35 

Eclipses,  Moon  and  Sun .  5 

Editor’s  Note .  2 

Explanations . 11, 103-108 

Feeding  thru  leaves .  66 

Farmer’s  Calendars . 13-35 

Fast  and  Feast  Days . 11,  13-35 

Fishing  Laws . 42-46 

Forecasts,  Long  Range . 8,23-45,106 

Forty  Days .  38 

Friday,  Lucky .  73 

Frosts . 105 

Game  Laws . 42-^46 

Gestation  Periods .  93 

Heat,  animals  in .  93 

Holidays,  Church,  State,  Weekend 

6, 13-35 

Holy  Days . 11, 13-35 

Household  Hints .  87 

Hunting  Laws . 42-46 

Ladders,  Metal .  68 


Letters,  to  editor .  2 

Lobster  Pills .  67 

Maundeville  Travels . 75-79 

Measures,  table  of .  90 

Moon:  Age,  Place  in  heavens,  rise 
south,  size,  harvest,  hunter,  in¬ 
vasion,  underground . 12-35 

Planting  Guide .  36 

Weather  Guide .  106 

Motor  Vehicle  Laws .  40 

Occulations .  39 

Organic  Gardens .  68 

Perihelion,  earth  in .  39 

Planets,  rise  and  set . 4,  11,  39 

Photographs . A-H,  49-64 

Planting  Tables .  36 

Pleasantries . 48,  65 

Poetry . 1,  13-35,  48 

Postal  Rates,  Domestic  and  Foreign.  .  97 

Presidents,  List  of .  72 

Puzzles .  82 

Recipes . 49-64,  85-89 

Regulus .  39 

Scientific  Progress .  66 

Seasons . 11,  dS 

Seeding  by  Plane  .  66 

Seeds,  Canada .  07 

Sound,  Distance  of .  73 

Stars,  Morning  and  Evening . 4,  39 

Sun:  Rise,  set,  declination,  set  sun-  66 

dials  by  (fast  &  slow) . 12-34 

Tides,  High,  Low . 12-34 

Height  of .  13-35 

Times,  used .  11 

Top  Crop . 66 

Tractors .  68 

Twilight,  Length  of .  104 

Vice  Presidents .  72 

Water .  66 

Weather: 

Daily  forecast  (see  italics) . 13-35 

Long  Range .  8 

By  moon .  106 

For  vacations .  6 

Winter,  Next  and  Last .  8 

Zodiac,  signs .  11 

Moon’s  place  in . 12-34 


STANDARD  TIME  IS  USED  THROUGHOUT  THIS  ALMANAC 


Photograph  Titles  and  Credits:  A.  Maine  Cider  Cellar  by  George 
French.  B.  Boston  Ballet  Troupe  Awaiting  Cue  by  R.  S.  C.  On 
Way  to  Cape  by  A.  N.  Thompson  Associates.  D.  Indian  Summer  by 
Larry  Willard.  B.  C’apt.  Jack’s  (Provincetown)  in  Winter  by  .John 
Gregory.  F.  Abe  Lincoln  carved  in  Wood  by  Frank  W.  Moran, 
woodcarver  of  E.  Fairfield,  Vermont  ...  by  La'rry  Willard. 


.  .  .  LAZY  LADY  AFGHAN  .  .  . 

Always  wanted  to  make  one?  You  can!  Order  this  Lazy  Lady 
Afghan  all  started  for  you  ...  No  dye  lot  worries'  .  .  .  Simple 
directions  and  Yarn  to  complete  the  next  couple  of  rows.  No  sewing 
together  .  .  ,.  Hook  and  tapestry  needle  Free! 

Your  Club  or  Church  Circle  can  make  Money  finishing  an  Afghan 
for  the  Fair!  We  explain  how  to  plan  this'  project  successfully 

Lazy  Lady  get  busy!  Everything  is  mailed  to  your  address  Post 
Paid.  Send  check  or  money  order  —  $2.00  (two  do'llars)  to 

H  &  H  INDUSTRIES,  Gardiner,  Maine 


DON’T  WEAR  DIRTY  GLASSES! 

Send  $1  to  Clean-omist  Box  660  Oradell,  N.J.  We’ll  send  you  a  year’s 
supply  of  finest  linen  base  tissues,  specially  treated  to  clean  ienses 
perfectly  and  PREVENT  MISTING.  It’s  a  box  of  11  matchbook  style 
booklets,  each  with  40  patented  Clean-omist  tissues.  HELP  Y'otlR 
FRIENDS  with  a  welcome  gift  that’s  only  $1  —  10  of  these  booklets 
in  a  compact  plastic  box.  A  boon  to  service  men  —  mechanics  — 
any  one  stopped  by  their  glasses  fogging. 
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The  Management  of  fk 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  STORE 

invites  you  to  its 


ANNIVERSARY 


Because  New  England  —  past  and  present  — 
has  made  our  future  possible  —  we  hope  all 
New  Englanders  will  join  us  in  our  great  year¬ 
long  1951  Centennial  Celebration.  A  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  is  rare  in  the  mercantile 
world  and  we  are  bursting  with  pride  over 
ours.  Our  1951  calendar  is  crammed  full  of 
exciting  events,  activities,  displays,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  offerings.  Our  every  effort  during 
1951  will  be  devoted  to  making  it  the  most 
rewarding  year  in  the  memories  of  the  New 
England  shopper. 


HERE'S  i 
AND  GUIDE 

January 
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September 

(October 

J^obember 

December 
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Cold  nights! 

Drink  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Beer 
Still  cold! 

Try  Clicquot  Club  Golden 

Spring’s  coming!  Drink  that  good  old 
tonic  drink,  Clicquot  Club  Sarsaparilla 

Showers! 

Offset  by  Clicquot  Club  Pale  Dry 

Warmer!  Try  Clicquot  Club 
T rue  Fruit  Raspberry 

Summer’s  ahead!  Stock  up  with 
Clicquot  Club  Lemon  &  Lime 

.  Hot!  Make  tall  drinks  with 
Clicquot  Club  Tom  Collins  Mixer 

Ditto!  Ditto  for 
Clicquot  Club  Lime  Rickey ' 

Still  warm! 

Cool  off  with  Clicquot  Club  Orange 
Glorious! 

Drink  Clicquot  Club  Root  Beer 

Turkey  time! 

Serve  Clicquot  Club  Cola 

Holidays  ahead!  Keep  plenty  of  Clic¬ 
quot  Club  Sparkling  Water  on  hand! 

CLICQUOT  CLUB 

BEVERAGES 

FOR  OVER  50  YEARS 


E 
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Hand  Colored  Photographic  Designs 


Set  of  10  choice 
designs  8  x  10 
photogr  aphs 
beautifully  hand 
colored,  $5.00 
For  use  on  Tole 
ware  —  furni¬ 
ture,  etc. 


Booklet  of  Instructions  for  Home 

Painting.  Early  American  style  Wing-  ^ 

craft  Free  Hand  Method  (An  old  EDITH  FENNER  WING 

art  with  a  modern  touch)  with  sam-  Studio  at  72  Borne,t  Street 

pie  illustrated  lesson,  $4  postpaid.  new  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


"GRANDMA  MOSES"  PLATES 

Fine  translucent  10"  China  Plates  from  original  oil  paintings  by  America’s 
greatest  living  primitive  painter.  All  four  subjects  carry  backstamps  describ¬ 
ing  scenes  in  “Grandma  Moses”  own  bandwriting,  including  her  signature. 
Ideal  for  wall  hanging  or  buffet  service.  Fired  for  permanence. 

$3.25  Each  Postpaid  Set  of  4  —  $12.50 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

D  A  fcj  E*?C  419  East  57th  Street 

If  A  nc  9  New  York  22,  New  York 
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WHERE  ELSE  WOULD  YOU  FIND  IT  ...  ? 

Chester  Dutton,  long  time  auctioneer  in  these  parts,  always  asks 
this  question  when  he  has  on  his  auction  table  some  particularly  fine 
piece.  The  item  at  hand  just  is  not  to  be  found  other  than  there 
and  at  that  moment. 

Thousands  of  others  ask  the  same  question  after  they  have  looked 
over  a  copy  of  YANKEE  Magazine  .  .  .  and  the  hundreds  of 
items  in  it  which  just  are  not  found  anywhere  else.  YANKEE  is 
not  on  sale  at  the  news  stands  everywhere.  It  is  hard  to  find  because 
it  is  sold  by  subscription  only.  Furthermore,  you  won’t  find  quota¬ 
tions  from  it  in  any  of  the  so-called  "digest”  magazines  either. 

YANKEE  Magazine  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  gracious  American 
way  of  life.  Your  subscription  to  it  is  in  a  sense  your  affirmation 
of  this  way  of  life — one  of  the  ways  you  have  telling  Stalin  and 
his  racketeer  "comrades”  you  haven’t  any  idea  of  giving  in  to  them 
either  on  the  fighting  or  the  home  front. 

So,  don’t  let  this  opportunity  go  by  (it  is  made  up  for  you  by 
the  publisher  of  The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  and  it  comes  to 
you,  just  as  the  Almanac  does,  from  the  building  shown  above.) 

THIS  IS  IT:  For  only  One  Dollar  (Cash,  Stamps,  or  Money 
Order)  we  will  send  you  the  next  six  monthly  issues  of  YANKEE. 
To  ORDER:  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  enclose  One  Dollar, 
and  mail  to  Yankee,  Inc.,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire. 

Cordially  yours, 

Robb  Sag cndorpk, 

President,  Yankee,  Inc. 


YANKEE,  INC.,  DUBLIN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U  S  A.  .  .  Yes,  Yankee,  I  want 
the  next  six  issues  of  Yankee  Magazine.  I  enclose  One  dollar. 

Name  . . 

Street  . 

City . Zone . State . 


P.S.  If  you  prefer  not  to  clip  the  coupon,  your  order  in  a  letter  or  on  a  card 
will  do  as  well.  Free  sample  copy,  of  course,  of  YANKEE  if  you'd  like  to 
have  a  look  first. 


ARM  &  HAMMER" 
and  "COW  BRAND" 
BAKING  SODAS 


#  Both,  are  U.S.P.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda, 
classified  as  official  remedies  by  the 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

•  Both  are  acceptable  to  the  Council  on 
Dental  Therapeutics  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  for  use  as  dentifrices. 

Send  for  •  For  generations,  of  course,  they  have 

Valuable  been  recognized  as  essential  aids  to 

Free  Booklet  good  cookery. 

Keep  a  package  in  the  medicine  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen 


CHURCH  &  DWIGHT  CO.,  Inc. 

10  Cedar  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Business  Established  in  1846 


ARM  &  HAMMER  WASHING  SODA  OR  SAL  SODA 

is  completely  soluble  in  water  and  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  cleaning  operations.  Total  solubility 
also  prevents  its  clogging  of  drains,  traps,  etc. 


To  dean  with  ease  use 
ARM  &  HAMMER  WASHING  SODA 


THE  BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 
50  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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